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HE aber. W 3 
after many ſtrange de. 
ous ing now ready ro 
bl * 5 ar in the world I was 4 
ora — 28 determin d to what + 
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Woftriousperſon to addreſs it; becauſe 
(1) 33 3 | there | 


Di EDTEAT o | 
15 was no body, no, not the ra- 
reſt prince in the world, tho ea 
cqual to his ſovereign 
91 that admirable 
by his late GRACE of Buckingham- 
ſhire, your illuſtrious husband, could 
put in fy juſt a claim to that. office. as 
+= _ ere ane 


account. 


"Fi, Becauſe 3 was gad 
had ſo near and dear à relation to the 
molt excellent Duke as your GRAUE; 
and next, becauſe there was nobody 
in the world that I know of that had 
ſo: fine and exquiſite a taſte in the po. 
liter arts as your GRAS has fre- 
quently diſcover d; fo that if the; firſt 
motive had been wanting, this had 
been ſufficient to have determin d my 
choice of your G RAE for 2 patro- 
neſs; for who is fo fu for a patroneſs 
to the beſt rules * eyer were wtir· 


4 FIG 4 L. ten 


part of it utiten 1 


b r 


ten by man, for the eſtabliſhmenc i 
2 perfect judgment and knowledge in 
ſo noble an art as that of poectfy, a8 ; 
4 lady wit was abſolute *miſtreſs of 
bock; an excellence that very few 
men; and much fewer of the fair ſex, 
cam juſtiy challenge; which raiſes your. 
G'r xct's admirable character to ſuch” 
a height of glory, that we cannotehink 

of it without the moſt r . won. 


der and veneration. 188 PE 
511 O! ne 8 erg Ag . ot Ren” | 
cut if we add this Srideith to 


che neameſs and dearneſs of your re- 
lation to the dead Heroc; I'muſt have 
beem umgrateful to his memory, and 
unjuſt='to* your GRAoz's con gal 
virtue, to have plac d any Wu _ 
the head of ay: dedicarioh.” 
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* the late Duke of Buckingham. 


ſhire, has filld my ſoul ſo 1 


his other AY and uncommon 
endow ments, that I cannot upon 2 


388 


ny con; deration whatever, entirely, 


ſuppreſs | my ſentiments abour. them ; 


bur I ſhall be very ſhorr in it, becauſe 
I 'would avoid the giving any ground 
ro the envious maligner of this great 
man, (fore eminent virtue is never with- 
out enemies) but chicfly becauſe 


would not revive in your GR A C 


— 5 - - 
4 
LF £7 * 2 


on your GRACE s loſs. 


Ex hall only therefore take. notices! 
bel, of that excellent incorruptneſ 
which Was viſible in his Grace. three 
choſe eminent poſts of dignity and 


truſt which he enjoy d in all the reigns 


of the princes under whom he lived. 
His perte&t fidelity to the ſoveteign 


DED ie A: =_ N. 

of the duties of his office, and his: 
conſtant regard to the publick good, 
were always the aim and ſum of his. 
endeavours, and the only views that 
his GRACE purſu'd in all his. W. 


That he: was a n tout 
man is certain; but that he knew not 
the little arts of ſome who pretend 
to that name, or, knowing them, de. 
ſpis d them, is evident from his con- 
duct; he made not a market of his 
prince's fayour, and his own Pow » 
er, to fill his coffers, to the preju- 
dice of others, and perhaps to the 
detriment of the Prince lie ſerwd, 
and the publick irſelf. The reaſon of 
this was not that he was ignorant of. 

any of the qualities of a juſt and great 
ſtateſman, but becauſe he was entirely 
maſter of them all; he left thoſe low: - 7 
mean practices to the little trickſte 

a meer dabblers i in x politics; but he 


was 
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2 I. Hall etch hs cites «filly: | 
mot of this kind, and that id chr 
he was a conſtant friend to the 
church, - which! is the duty not on- 


Ncbig good chriſtian, Bar eren. a 
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Aud all the world befdre. But: ho 
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he had no 3 The glory is 

ly his own and peculiar to himſelf. 
and will be as laſting as the Engliſh 
language, nay, in he's x4 ID 
moe ng TY, 1718 . 
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1 part e of. che follow: 
ing volume is its on protection 
and will recommend itlelf to your 


hour 


Graces regard, withour any thing 
that I can urge upon that bead; but 
a my explanations and illuſtrations | 
of this excellent poem are; as it were, 
its followers and artendants, as ſuclr 
muſt beg your GRACE S prorecs 
tion for them, and I hope they are 
unworthy « chat favour, 
whiek if T fhalk be fo happy as to 
obtain, I cannot 3 of the chief 
end of this publication, which was 
to _— A 5 to the _— 
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PREFACE. 


HE following Volume conſiſts of the warks 

of three illuſtrious noblemen ; the firſt and 
principal is the excellent Eſſay on poetry. 
written bythe late Duke of * 
ſhire, and of ſuch general uſe, and ſo eſtabliſp d 
a reputation, that it ſtands in need of no recommen- 
dation of mine to the public. It containt precepts as 
new as delicate, which extend to the whole ſyſtem 
of poetry, and which therefore alone, without the 
help of Ariſtotle, Horace, or any other critic, an- 
cient or modern,are ſufficient to form a fine taſte and 
a ſolid judgment, both which are extreamly wanted 
in this nation * the authors and readers of 
MPH ors. OTE 


The importance erefor of the Eſlay on poetry, 
being ſo viſible, it cannot juſily be wonder d that 
my confiderations * it ſhould take up much 
the 


"ks 


The PREFACE. 


| Br log it of this volume. However, I b 

Mot been filexr upon my Lord Roſcommon's Ellay. | 
Upon tranſlated verſe, which was recommended 
to me to be join'd to the ſarmer by a perſon of great 
quality, and one who was intimate with bis late 
927 the Duke of Buckinghamſhire, | 25 50 


— _— "ph fr 
Lord Roſcoiamor? $ 5 

n cha ae ne verſe : But” 127 
wiſe — not only a defence of rules in 
but  Dkewiſe gives us many which relate ts 1 
855 fition, Id the more ſatiified to pay ww 
obtttience*to the | great man Tho recommended: 
becauſe it hn not 5 to the defign of my under. 
taking ; to compleat which, I thought it v 

per to add the third diſcomſe apon Vonder 
flights in poetry, written by that oor * 
bleman thy proſe L Lord Lanſdown. 


. 342 A. N 
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I is about rent) years fince my Lond gov wh 

that poem, with his own explanatory noter, to plate 

in a miſcellany which I then publiſped, and from 

which I now tranſplant it into this volume, to ren- 

der perfettly compleat, from Engliſh authors only, 

440 item of poetry which I bere propoſe to eſta- 
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' The reader is 4 taught the neceſſary rule: of 
poetry by perſons of the higheſt dignity, breeding 


; * 
pu 


The PREFACE. 
ang. fine. ſenſe, Jo that art never can have a more 
glorious triumph over pretenders than it doth here 
obtain, under the. an of aan three OP 
names. ; 


"Iris common clamour of ill nature, which the 
children of confuſion make againſt the precepts of 
harmony and order, muſt here be entirely falenc'd by 
the known candor and humanity ef the noble an- 
thors, which is even evident in the manner of 
their writing ; and the advantage that art has 
gain'd by them is ſo ſolid and ſecure, that its enemies 
will never be able to produce three ſuch great * 
againſt it. 


Tbe nature of the following commentaries, eſpe- 
is the concluſion of what T have ſaid on the 
firſt Eſſay, renders a longer preface ſuperfluous , 
and therefore I ſhall not keep the reader, by wanton 
excurſions, any longer in the porch, but n bim 
et the * itſelf ˖ 
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5 8 Mature: $ "or maſter-piecs @ is writing 


RT 1. Well. 25 2 5 tis e 5 HUG ; 1447 
Among the fam di remains of ancient dne. i 
Soul-moving Poetry. ſhines moſt er oy 


No fort of work requires ſo nice a touch, ants 


STIL AH? 


And, finiſh'd well, nothing delights mack; 
But, Oh] far be it from records of fime, & 


| To race the vulgar with chat: facred, e Sa 
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1 
; Tis not a flaſh of fancy, which ſometimes, 
ES our minds, _ off the Wrath chimes 


— . 
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True wit is ieverlaſting like the Sn; ; 


Which, tho ſometimes behind a Cloud retir'd, 
Breaks dut agaln, and is of all admir'd. 


za HE reader need not be put in mind of 
r. the judicigus choice of the words made ; 
7 8. le of in cheſe lines, or the beautiful ſim- | 
"&* plicity and eaſineſs of the beginning of 
this poem; thoſe are obſervations too ob- 
vious to every one to need a monitor; for as every | 
reader begius his peruſal of any poem in a perfect | 
calm, ſo the author ought to take his reader in that 
very calm, and raiſe him by degrees to that warmth, 
which is the parent of our pleaſure, and gives a 1 
or leſs delight, according to the nature of the ſub- 
ject, and the genius of the poet. Leaving therefore | 
this point as an acknowledg'd truth, I ſhall proceed | 
to prove the validity and reaſon of what my illuſtri⸗ 
ous aathor advances in this place, vix. 
That uriting well is, among all thoſe excellencies, 
which diſtinguiſh and dignify the human nature, the 
. Chief or Principal. This, among the knowing, does 
not ſtand in need of any further proof, and will eaſi- 
ly be acknowledg'd as a ſelf-evident; principle, that 
can only be diſputed by an ignorant caviller. But 
lince it is the'mode in our times, that every one that 
can 1 a book, and nl it, affimes the authority of 
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head has very little ſhare. 


0 3) 


paſſing his ſentence upon the performance: And ſince 


there are many, eſpecially. among the lady readers, 
who are endowed with good natural parts, tho they 
want the improvement and the ſtrengthening. of their 
reaſon by the knowledge of art; I think it will not 
ſcem ſuperfluous, more fully to demonſtrate and fer. in 
a juſt light the truth of this aſſertion. 

The reader therefore. mult firſt conſider, that So 
is here {aid has not the leaſt regard to the penmanſhiꝑ, 
that is, to the fairneſs or badneſs of the hand-writing, 
for that is a conſideration too mean and low for our 
author, the work only of the hand, in which the 
*F is true, that the art of 
writing is of very great uſe and benefit to mankind, 
ſince the buſineſs and commerce of the world cannot 
be, at leaſt with ſo much eaſe, maintain'd without it, 
nor arts and ſciences deliver d and improv'd.; but the 
writing here deſign'd is of quite another nature; and 
as far above this, as the operations of the great and 
noble faculties of the rational ſoul are above the me- 
chanick performances of the hand. By writizg well 
here is meant the inditing, that is, the conveying 
our ſentiments; upon any ſubject to another, in which 
are included the invention, diſpoſition, ratiocination, 
and elocution, or expreſſing in words, with propriety, 
elegance, or ſublimity, what we have to ſay, according 
to the nature of every ſubject; for in ſome, propriety 
is all that is requir'd; in others, propriety and ele- 
ganee; and in à third ſort, propriety, elegance and 


ſublimity. The mathematics, and ſeveral doctrines 


of the leſſer arts, ſeldom riſe above propriety, and on 


very few occaſions admit of elegance; oratory, and 


poetry, ſeem the moſt proper ſtations for elegance 
TÞ B 2 mn 


1 
and ſublimity, not but that ſome part of philoſophy 
may be deliverd in ſuch a manner as may be truly 
call'd elegant and ſublime; but this is not in the con- 
veyance of the rudiments of that or any other ſcience, 
where plainneſs and perſpicuity i is 10 e if not 
wholly, to be regarded. 

This therefore being the meaning of writing well in 
this place, it will now be proper to examine whether 
it be, as aſſerted in the text, Nature's chief maſter- piece. 
To decide this point, we muſt conſider the nature of 
all the actions and aims of mankind, and then we 
"hk find that they are directed either to the common | 

end which every animal purſues, or to that peculiar 
end which is only the object of the human mind. 

In the firſt we act as mere animals, and in many 
dings perhaps, with leſs ſagacity than ſeveral beings 
of the mute creation, and therefore cannot pretend to 
excel them, or claim à preheminence above them: 
Among theſe is the preſervation of life by food, and 
ſuch other neceſſaries as either neceſſity or conveni- 
ence requires, and next the propagation of our kind, 
with moſt of the ſenſual pleaſures that either attend 
them, or are begotten by them; nay, it will admit 
of many weighty arguments to prove, that perhaps 
the mute creation has a more ſtrong and vivid per- 
ception of thoſe pleaſures than man can pretend to; 
for it is certain that ſeveral ſenſes of ſeveral particular 
1 animals are more exquiſite in them than in man; thoſe 
| | that we can find, and have diſcover'd, are the ſeeing 
1:8 in ſome, the hearing in others, the ſeent or ſmelling 
11188 in a third, and the taſte in a fourth kind: And as for 
144.1 the feeling, there are examples that make us believe 
there ate animals that excel us in that; nor are theſe 


5 ſeveral 


* I * 


ticulars, 


(5) 

ſeveral ſenſes diſſipated, and diſtributed ſingly to par- 
but often unite in the ſame animal. The 
greatneſs and ſmalneſs of any pleaſure, its intenſeneſs 
or remiſſneſs, I believe, will be granted me to 5 50 
from the perfection or defect of the perception, an 
that from the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſenſes. F rom | 
hence it will plainly follow, that man does not excel i in 
theſe particulars, but has only, as one words it, a 
younger brothers portion, and muſt therefore, to keep u p 
his claim to that ſuperiority in the creation, which 
almoſt every man pretends to, tho certainly not with 
equal right, find out ſome- advantage above. them, 
peculiar to his own nature, and far different from 
what they can challenge, and this muſt be in the 
ſuperior operations of the mind, no tracks or footſteps 
of which have hitherto been diſcover d. in the Teſt, of 
the creation. 

is true that we can perceive. that frveral qnimals 
have a ſort, of thought; bur as lively inſtances as ome 
of them have afforded us, we plainly find that. the 
ſum of their thinking, and the higheſt ſagacity that 
we can diſcover in them, is the purſuit either of 155 
food or game; the latter indeed being general 1 4 
of the former; but in man we find reaſon, that, t i 
far from being equal in all men, is yet ſufficient it in 
every one to lead him to conſiderations above what 
we can find in the brutes Firſt, to ſociety, which 
reaſon ſhews him is abſolutely neceſlary.. to his na- 
ture; without which, man cannot be happy, eaſy, or 
ſafe; and next, it leads him higher yet, to the inven- 
tion of arts and ſciences advantageous to this ſociety; 4 
And laſtly, it raiſes him above all this 0 by car- 


Tying: bis thoughts to contemplate the eternal cauſe LY 
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all chings, his divine benefactor; from whence, as he 
has'recei'd all that he poſſeſſes, ſo it fires his ſoul | 

ith admiration of his perfections, and that adoration 
hich reafon tells him is due to that fupreme being. 

From what has been ſaid, 1 hope it is pretty plain 
that man can be ſaid to excel moſt, only in thoſe things 

in which his nature differs from that of the reſt of the 

| creation.” As all thoſe actions and aims of mankind, 
- which are directed to the ſubſiſtence and propagation 
his ſpecies, are, 281 have ſhe wn, of a more inferior 
conſidetation, and mere animal putſuits; ſo all thoſe 
arts which are only directed to the fame ends, are of 
210 wer degree of excellence: Such are all the mecha 
5 all trades, and every purſuit of riches, great part 

F the Thathematicks, and indeed every thing that does 

10 Aitecly lead to the improvement of our minds; 
in the ſtrengthening of our reaſon, and the poliſhing of 
Our manners; ; for theſe are the chief characteriſticks of 

man, by which he makes the neareſt approaches to 
that ſupreme architype, b y whom his foul was form'sd; 
505 the buſineſs of writing wel is wholly employ d in 
the confideration'of what can improve our reaſon, po- 
liſh Guy manners, and increaſe our underſtanding, and 

Is entirely directed to the advancement and ſatisfaction 

of, mel fo that it may be very Jultty ſaid, 
f bing t does moſt excel, 5 
Nature: chief maſter hure is writing wel. . 
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I would not be thought, by el kw laid, 0 4. 
\preciate or leſſen the real value of the mechanicks'ot 
trades, by which commerce is maintain d; I do allow 
that they are . ro the convenient ſubſiſtence of 

human 


ps 


human ſociety: But firſt, they are only directed to 
the convenience of ſubſiſtence, and are not abſolutely | 
neceſſary to ſociety it ſelf, ſince we know that there 
are numerous nations in the world that obtain all the 
needful benefits of the animal life without them, and 
even that of ſociety it ſelf; witneſs the manꝝ batba/ 
rous people of Alia, Africa, and America, who have 
either nothing at all of them, or at . 0 1 am 
it can ſcarce be ſaid they have any. | 
But I will grant a fort of excellence eren to theſe, 
ſince they may be made uſe of to the happineſs; of 
mankind ; but they excel one another as they more or 
leſs participate of the force of the mind, yet in every 
thing they fall infinitely; ſhort of thoſe arts and ſcien-· 
ces which come under the notion of writing wb my 
21 Linon 2 017216 Yao $54] 
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Sony: moving poetry ſhines mw Jab mes « Nomls enge 


The foregoing polition baing thus efablifk'd, a 
prov'd undeniably founded on reaſon, - ſhall proceed 
to ſhow that what follows hath the ſame-moſtexcel- 
lent ground, that is, that poetry is een a 
all the writings which the ancients have left us. 
Here I ſhould conſider the nature of poetry in ger 
neral, its firſt riſe, its pgagreſs, and its perfection. 
But having done this alteady in my Complete A of 
Poetry, TI will not repeat hat I have there ſaid, but 
refer my reader to that, here I flatter my ſelf he will 
find a: ſufficient defence of this divine art, and a proof 
that it excels all other arts whatſoever; but he will 
likewiſe find, that it is not gvery. plauſible verifier that 
gan put in his claim with any manner of: right to a 
mum B 4 | _ ſhare 
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fliare i in this divine art; the knack of verfification has 
not any thing great and ſublime in it, that is at beſt 
but the lowly handmaid to the petformancesof; a great 

et; my Lord Duke has admirably diſtingurſh'd this 
in the expreſſion of Sorl-moving pretry. Since, indeed, 
without teüching and moving of the ſoul, verſe is but 
à mean and trifling performance, and, in my opinion, 
that poetry is the moſt valuable which moves the 
moſt ; and this will evidently give the ood wo? to 
Tragedy above all other kinds of poetry. 

I E-would*not'be ſuppos' dito condemn numbers and 
good verſifcarion, eſpecially among the ancients; both 
Greets and Lalint; for numbers among thoſe poets 
contributed to moving the paſſions, and touching the 
ſoul by the natural harmony of thoſe two languages, 
but chiefly of the Greek; nor will I deny that ſome 

of our own Poets have carry'd the excellence"of num- 
bers almoſt as far as the nature of our tongue will 
bear; Lonly contend that verſification is not the Prin- 
Eipal patt 'of poetry. But 1 ſhall ſay no more upon 
this head in tHis- place, becauſe it ſeems to antici pato 
vrhat I have to offer in my rema res 4 87 eee fot: 
Jowing verſeviof this EMH. 

o return therefore to my text, A ihe faint 
remains, &. This is a truth that nothing but con- 
ſummate ignorance can diſpute ; for among all the re- 
mains of aneient Greece,” the-wonderful parent of all 
politeneſs, - what is there that appears with ſo ſublime 

A glory as Homer, and the other Greek poets of the firſt 
form? for Homer's glory is not only immoveably fixt 
and eſtabliſnid by the univer ſal applauſe of all the 
Greek nations, but confirm d by the learned of all 


other counties for above wo thouſand years. The 
ren J FN ſame 


its 44 
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ſame may be ſaid; in ſome proportion, of Spboclet, Zu- 
ripides, and ſeveral others; and this glory has been 
only conteſted by ſome modern pedants, or half - 
witted and injudicious authors of theſe latter tinies 
but with ſo little ground in reaſon, ſo little force o 
argument, that whatever they have offer d, ſuſſicient· 
ly proves them extremely unequal to. the task they 
have undertaken, and indeed too viſibly : diſcovers; - 
that they . owe this immeaſurable aſſurauce only to 
their ignorance of theſe Ms 6 both As to their lau- 


guage and deſign. + gam I 2þ Ro baded..; 


-'Scaliger moves both. our Nuss and contempt in 
thoſe fantaſtick cavils which he has given the World 
upon Homer; for is it not highly ridiculous that a per- 
ſon of our times, and one who came very late to the 
ſtudy of the Greek tongue, ſhould pretend to decide 
upon its beauties and defects, when it Was a dend 
language, againſt the practice of Amen, hoſe ene 
lence in that particular was 'acknowledg'd by all the 
polite and learned-Grecians, when it was a living add 
flouriſhing language, and ſpread over gteat par 
Afia and Europe; and when, by conſequence; its beau 
ties and defects muſt be better known to his readers 
than they can be to any modern author or ſtudeuꝭ i 
that tongue? But I think Scaliger has had the fate 
of all who have written againſt the aneients, that 
is, ſoon to come into neglect and contempt; he was} 

tis true, a great reader, and a laborious ſtudent, and 
had made a conſiderable progreſs in the critical learn- 
ing of Greek and Latin, which had puff up his vanity 
ſo much, as to make him think himſelf ſaperior to Ho- 
mer, and all the other poets and orators, both G 
and Latin, at leaſt,” if we may judge by his treatment 
of the them i in his en | The 


* 

The next author that I can remember of this kind, 
is a man who even wants Scaliger attainments, and 
pretends to criticize upon the Greek Poets, Orators and 
Hifterians, without knowing any thing of their lan- 
guage; I mean Monfieur Perault, who has ſet up for 
an advocate of the moderns againſt the ancients, but 
ſtill | with worſe ſucceſs than even Kaliger himſelf; at 


_ « leaft, he has had the ill fortune to fall into the hands 


af ſuch an adverſary, whoſe very name and appearing 
againſt him were indeed almoſt a confutation of all 
he had offer d; I mean the great Baileau, who has in 
his writings abundantly ſhown how very unfit Mon- 
feu Perault was for ſo great an undertaking, and that 
he has fail'd ſo egreg iouſſ in his attempt, that he has 
not gain d the leaſt point of what he contended for, 
. and has reap d no other advantage from all that he 
has publiſh d againſt the ancients, than to convince the 
world that he knew nothing of them. 
A third, who likewiſe has appear'd in Hawes, is 
Mon/freur De la Motte, who would needs give the French 
world, as Scaliger had pretended to do, a proof how 
much better he writ than Homer; but this gentleman 
has not eſcapd.a puniſhment equal to the former, for 
that learned and ingenious gentlewoman Madam Da- 
cier, as eminent for her fine taſte, as $kill in Greek and 
Latin, has abundantly confuted aud expos' d Monſieur 
De la Monte's eit nantty. nad for the 
Prize with Hemer. 

L have lately beard of one. Auen Fu " Abbe 7 ie 
that has undertaken the cauſe againſt Homer and his 
defender Madam Dacier, tho I have reaſon to think 
that he has not met with better ſucceſs in his perfor: 
mance than: any of the reſt, and & doper queſtion = 
2711 att. hat, 


1 


that excellent Lady, whom he has attack d, wiltfab- 
ficiently diſcover: the weakneſs of his attempt. 

If ſuch enemies have ariſen to the ee 
where there have been ſuch eminent inſtances of a good 
taſte, it is no wonder that in Exglamd, here ou taſte 
is generally fo bad, there ſhould have been found men 
to appear in the ſame abandon d eauſe. The ſnſt of 
any note, that I remember here, is Mr. ian ; but 
then he is more moderate in his charge than the an- 
nen whom I have named; and next, he ſeems as it 
were to acknowledge the ſuperiority of the ancients 
in Oratory and Poetry; and laſtly, he has found a con- 
ſuter of his errors, and a juſt and generous defender 
of the ancients in Sir Milian Temple: It has been in- 
deed of late years the vague of the little wit, and 
talking pretendets of the town, to laugh at, and ridi- 
eule the ancients, eſpecially in their poetry, inch 
they moſt excel; but all their arguments, (if I may 
be guilty of ſuch an abuſe of the word as to give them 
that name evidently ſhow, | that whatever they ſay 
proceeds from their ignorance of the Axciews: Pheifinft 
that I know; who collected the force of all their! xe+ 
tle tattle upon this head together, is one Farquhar; who, 
having written ſome taking Comedies, as they call them, 
vainly aſſum d, from thatſucceſs upon our ſtage, an au- 
thority to appear as an advocate for the poets of Lam 
don, againſt. thoſe of 4theus. But what wretched ſtuff 
has he produc'd upon this occaſion * roo ſcandaloufly 
mean indeed to need a ſerious and particular confu- 
tation; all that bore the leaſt ſhow, or face of argu- 
ment, I have ſufficiently anfwer'd in my Complete Art 
F Poetry, without mentioning his Name: and perhaps 
Imay have * before I have finiſn d theſe Cam- 
3 mentarie:, 


I 
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— _mentaries, {lightly to touch upon him more than once. 
But this J muſt ſay for Mr. Farquhar himſclf, that even 
he has not pretended to give the preference in Poetry 
to the Engliſh Dramatic Poets; but allowing the Athe- 
nian Poers their juſt praiſe in writing properly for the 
Athenian Stage, only aſſerts that our poets write more 
properly for us; and the reaſon he gives is, that Athens 
and London are not the ſame cities: But: to make that. 


argument of any validity, he ſhould have prov d that hu- 


man nature and reaſon in London was not human nature 
and reaſon in Athens; for as for the difference of 
cuſtoms and manners, tho' abſolutely neceſſary to be 
obſer v d, yet that does not come up to the deciſion of 


the merits of the cauſe as to the poem in general. 
I am extremely concern'd to find in the number of 


#F 


the enemies of Homer, and in him of all that is valu- 


able in the ancient poetry, a gentleman whom, for his 
excellent performances in ſome parts of poetry, I 
could heartily wiſh of my ſide: And indeed] may ſay 
that he is the only man that has appear'd againſt the 
ancients with a talent or genius that qualifies him 
to be their companion in reputation; but I know not 
how it happens, that this ingenious gentleman, I am 
afraid, for want of weighing. thoroughly the merits 
ol the cauſe, has thought fit to appear in print againſt 
Homer and Virgil; the perſon I here mean is Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore, who, in his Eſſay upon Epick Poetry, 
has appear'd with the oſtentation of a triumph, where 


believe I ſhall make it evident that he has not ſo 
uch as, deſerv'd an ovation. But what I have to 


ſay upon this head will come properly in my Commem 

tariet upon what is offer d in the E/ay on Poetry an the 

"___ da but I could heartily wiſh,” that my Duty 
IND = to 
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to truth, reaſon; and the province I have undertaken; 
would excuſe me from meddling with a gentleman, for 
whom on all other occaſions I have a very great re- 
ſpe&; but ſince what he has publickly endeavourd:to 
eſtabliſh, againſt the honour and juſt glory of Humer 
and Virgil, receives a force from the authority of his 
name, I think my ſelf oblig'd to prove the miſtakes 
he has fallen into, either by too overweening à pat 
tiality to himſelf and ſome of his own performances, 
or by a very culpable neglect of weighing the validity 
of Ariſtotle's Precepts, and confuting them by evident 
referred my reader. Hoon o iam lin 
But had theſe authors made good any part of their 
charge againſt the Ancients, it would not at all leſſen 
the truth of what my illuſtrious author here: aſſerts; 
becauſe if, as they contend, the Ancients. were leſs per- 
fect in Poerry than they would have the moderus to be, 
it does not follow that their Poetry is not the ſublimeſt 
of their writings,” for without doubt the ſamie gentle- 
men would load the Greeks, in all their other perfor- 
mances, with at leaſt equal defects, tho L believe with 
equal ſucceſs; and therefore it is ſtill evident, that 
Among ' the fam d remains of antiquity, ſoul-moving poetry 
ſhines moſt ſublime; for which wehave the veſtimony 
of the Ancients themſelves; / who acknowledge that De- 
moſthenes, and thi other eloquent Demogogues of Arhens, 
- who by the force of their orations led the people 
wherever they pleas d, learnt all their eloquence from 
Homer, his Neſtor and Ul/esr being the guides they 
followed, to reach and govern the hearts of the pe- 
ple. From the ſame Homer they conſeſs that their 
kn generals were inſtructed in the art of war; and 
＋ their 


in) 


their ſtateſmen in that of government; nay, even 
that the moſt valuable leflons of the philoſophers 
were drawn from the ſame poet; and this laſt part is 
confixm'd by a Roman author, Horace I mean, in his 


epiſtle ro Lullius, who aſſures us that Homer has taught 
us morality- much better than Chryfppres and Crantor, 
two philoſophers of a very conſiderable reputation in 


thoſe times; from all which it will appear, that as 


no particular proſe author of Greece it ſelf could pre- 
rend to all thoſe excellencies which are. ſo eminent in 
Homer ; ſo, that this maxim of the Ey, that Soul- 
| moving Poetry ſhines moſt ſublime, is eltabliſt'd beyond 


all manner of controverſy. 

Moſt fublime in its cauſe or tile, 0 ſublime i in 
405 matter, moſt ſublime in its manner, and moſt 
ſublime in its aim or end; moſt ſublime in its 
eauſe ur riſe, if we reſpect either its antiquity, or 


the orcaſion which produce d it; for poetry is as 


Old as mankind, coeval with human rate, and was 
invented as ſoon as man thought of addreſſing 
either his prayers or. his praiſe to heaven, and that 
was as ſoon as man reflected on the ſupreme being 
that had given him life; for the firſt poetry is agreed 
to have been praiſe and thankſgiving to God: it was 
therefore ttuly ſublime! in its cauſe and riſe; it was 
lxeuiſe ſublime in its matter, or the ſubjects of which 
it reared; that is, not only the praiſe and thankſ- 
giving of and to the Deity, which, as I have ſaid, gave 
it birth, but it celebrated eminent virtue in great men 
or heroes; it taught all the uſeful and neceſſary arts 
that could contribute to the happineſs of mankind, 

nor was there any thing inſtructive which was not 
originally deliver'd in verſe; as religion, or the wor- 
155677 ſhip 
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ſhip of God, the moral duties of men, and thoſe po- 
litical maxims which were necelſaty to the fubliſtence 
of human ſociety. an og 

It ſhines 5 likewiſe 1ſt fublime in its manner, r 
conſiſts of number and harmony, by Which its in- 
ſtructions were convey'd with pleaſure. It is likewiſe _ 
moſt ſublime in its aim or end; for it is not only di- 
rected to praiſe ad chakkfgiring, to the ebe ed 
of great men, and great virtues, aud thoſe other things 
menrion'd already, but to the poliſhing mankind, re- 
fining and modetating their paſſions, and bringing 
them into perfect ſubjection to reaſon, without which 
we ſhould ſeek for happineſs in vain; but the W. 
ders that this ſublime art has done in che world, we 
find thus deſcrib'd in Horace's Art of Poerry, as ank 
lated by my lord Reſcommon : 


Orpheus, aſpir'd by more than [RE "Jaw; 
Did not ( as Poets feign ) tame ſavage beaſts, 
But men as lawleſs and as wild as they, 
D dt ſuaded from that rag e and Vhood. | * 5 
"Thus w mphion baile the n wal, 
Wey figs the fene, obey'd bis Magick Tate. 
Poets, the firft inflrufters of mankind, alla ; 
2 all things to their proper native uſe * 0 _ FL 
© Some they appropriated to the gots, © 6 3 
Aud ſome to publitk, ſume to private ends - 
© Promiſeuous love by marriage un pron bY 55 8 
© Cities were built, and uſeful litts uefe Made. 10 
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n S ancient is the pedigree uf ontſe,” 5 
And ſo divine a poet's funt ius. AT 
Den Homer's a T wig ONO: 105 

eee the world, and a en 191 - 


455175 verſe we owe the ſacred oracle, | 
And 
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0 And. our befi precepts of morality. 11 30 
a Some have by werſe obtain d the love of kings,, 

Mo with the muſes eaſe their weary d minds. 
i... Then bluſh not, noble Piſo, to prote®  _ 
I bat gods, inſpire, and kings delight to hear. 
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| aiy think I may. — BI * theſe conſiderations, 
and all that has been urg d upon this head, that it is 
Hylfciently evident;'. that oY TOE 
_— : 3 the fort d temains a ancient time, 
dai air : Saul moving Poetry. ſhines 9h H | 

From this eulogy of the ancients, hs Eſſay brings 


us naturally and eaſily to the conſideration of poetry 
in general. 


No ſort of work requires fo. nice a touch, 0 
And, finiſh. 4 well nothing delights Jo much. 85 


The truth * theſe do is founded not only upon 
the beſt authority, but reaſon; for tho” all ſorts of po- 
lite writing require care and correctneſs, yet poetry 
challenges a nicer touch, ſomething above all other 
arts, ſomething more perfect and more accompliſn d, 
ſomething that not only 1 touches the ſoul, but pene- 
trates into its inmoſt receſſes, fully. gratifies all its 
great faculties, and moves its Paſſions; giving by 
that means a pleaſure peculiar to it ſelf, and much 
above all that we can derive from any other ſort of 
writing. But to obtain this effect, it ought to be 
touch d in the moſt nice and five manner; for the 
pleaſure it. affords i is greater or leſs, as. the ſource of 
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| \pleaſure'i is manag d with greater, or leſs addreſs. 
Tis certain, that tho che author of the Ea has 
been pleas d to take notice only of the pleaſure of a 
well finiſh'd piece of poetry, yet there is nothing va- 
luable in that art that does not convey inſtruction as 
well as delight. But the reaſon why my Lord has on- 
ly taken notice of the latter; L take to be, becauſe 
whatever inſtruction we receive from poetry muſt be 
deliver d with pleaſure, which if wanting, we never 
can arrive at the profitable; and this is the reaſon 
why Horace will not admit of a mediocrity in poetry, 
becauſe an indifferent poet can never give us that de- 
light which is abſolutely neceſſary to make his in- 
ſtructions of any force, ſince the very inſtructions them 
ſelves are the effect of the pleaſure we: receive. from 
the performance; ſo that if that be languid and weak, 
the very end of this ſort of "ug is loſt. Horace ſays, 
A N n "_ 
— — _ Mediveribas eſſe poetis 
Nas 4 non homines non conceſſere columns. 
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counſellor or pleader. av thy d. Mt $13 oy 
May want Maſlala's powerful eloquence, - biz 
Or be teſs read than deep Caſſelius; das wer 
ith Ter this indifferent Iawyer is » 299 1104 108 r „ 
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mY lord has omitted 6 one 3 * "ke his 
achor. has. deliver d, and I am afraid bas not come 


ears ; Cc * uß 
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up to the other two ; the omitted point is the Come, 

of which he has taken no manner of notice, and which 

indeed I think too mean a conſideration to come into 
the merits or demerits of poetry; the reaſon, without 
doubt, of this maxim of Horace is what I have already 

urg d, via, that the peculiar: buſineſs of poetry is to 
— but mediocrity excluding this pleaſure is not 
to be allow] d. But here I cannot omit a ſort of an 
objection made by a kind of Scepticks-in Criticiſmm, and. 
that is, chat conſidering the variety of readers that 
are in the world, it will be a hard matter to deter- 
mine what vrritings give pleaſure, and what do not, 
ſince the wWorit authors are not without their admi- 
rers; and where: Milium has one, Quariet has fifty; 
tho? this erer " Ha _ * hu ok lord: 
— TUES 
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So that the beſt nd the worlt poets hn to have 
the ſame: reward of their writings in the particular 
ſet of their admirers. But then this, you will ſay, will 
not reach the mediocres Poeta, the indifferent Poets, 
who are neither ſovereignly good, nor enecrably bad; 
and yet we find that Sli Ealicus, Valerius Item, 
Satius, and ſome others, have liv'd a great many 
years, and found n ly readers, but learned com- 
mentators too: But in anſwer to this; we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it is certain that theſe learned cammentators 
have not been able to ſet theſe indifferent poets upon 
2 foot with Virgil and Horace, Ovid and Catullus, at 
a gg with the true judges of * and indeed theſe 
commentators 


0 5 

commentators. have only ſhew'd themſelves «kill'd in 
the dictian, à mere grammatical excellence, and far 
inferior to the proof-of an excellent poet, and plain 
ly ſhewed, that they knew nothing of the ſuperior 


|  hualizies, which do, and ought to. diſtinguiſh, a great 


poet from a verſifier. But it is not the long life theſe 
indifferent poets have obtain d, nor the commentaries 
they have met with from the ill taſte of ſome learned 
grammarians, that can render them equal to the great 
poets of antiquity; nor can that languid pleaſure they 
have ſometimes perhaps given to pedants, and to the 
vulgar readers, raiſe them up to any claim to thoſe 
exalted tranſports, which can only give that pleaſure 
. that is required from Poetry; and can only touch 
the greater and more elevated ſpirits; for ir is to 
thoſe alone, that Poetry in its delight and uſe is di- 
rected; for we are not here to regard the mean and 
low ſatisfaction of the many; and therefore the no 
ble author under our conſideration TINY very 
_ jaſtly, when he ſays, bis "x 11 


Tis not a flaſk of faney, which 1 
Daulng our minds, ſets off the lighteſt rhirhes j 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done: 

True wit is everlaſting, like the ſun; i | 
Which, tho' ſometimes behind a cloud retir d, 
Breaks out again, and i is s by all admird. vhs Uh 
As where | is norhing more judicious than this obſer. 


vation, fo there is nothing mote neceſſary to the re- 
eee of that abandon d taſte; which has gene- 
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rally prevail'd in this nation, where we have very falſ- 
ly attributed the higheſt perfection of Poetry to this 
flaſh F Fancy, to a ſparkling point, an /epigratmatick 


brilliant, when all the greater qualities of a juſt Poet 


are wanting. T am almoſt afraid to give inſtances in 
this particular, becauſe there are eſtabliſſid authors 
among us, who owe their reputation to nothing elſe: 
yet I will venture to ſay, that to take away theſe 
poitits;' this flaſh of fancy from my-lord Rocheſter, from 
great part of Cowley's Verſes, eſpecially his Miſtreſs, 
and even ſome of Malers, would be to render them 
very infipid; at leaſt in thoſe parts where this is all 


| their metit. If this may be ſaid with any juſtice, as 


think it may; of thefe eſtabliſh'd authors whom I have . 
famed;'i it will hold much ſtronger of even the taking 
of moſt, if not all our more modern writers, 


who have generally: ow'd*their ſucceſs to a happy ſi- 


mile or two, a lively deſcription, or ſome ſhining 
points; whilſt alp the reſt has been extreamly lan- 
guid, if not inſipid; and for this reaſon their poems; 
how ſucceſsful ſoever at firſt, whatever clamorous ap- 
plauſeitheychave. met with at their appearance, have 
quickly; ſunk into obſcurity and obliyion, and their 


fate ſeems to have participated of their natufe ; for 


as they were born from a Rab of faney," and {pple 
ded by fancy alone, het that was ſpent, yaniſh'd. of 


a ſudden away into forgerfulneſs, a as all things muſt do, 
whichi*ate the product of fancy without Judgment, 48 


all things muſt do, where true wit, that is, a true 
poetick genius, ſ] preads not ng. Fm the whole; 2 for 


"I nan ons; oem Zac { 2þ : 2afh 
Niue wit 7s everlaſting, Tike the' mo r e HOW ET 
SITS 4 ft now Se „ cobrifds in: c mt 
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That is, it will appear in every part, tha differently, 
throughout the work of a great and true Poet, * 
confels' d, that in the greateſt Poets the height of 

kin does not ſhine. . 50 all 55 of the keen. 
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times to nod; and it is obvious to every Aeon 
reader, that Virgil has not every where the ſame vi- 
vacity or force; and it is equally plain, that Milton, 
for many lines together, is fax from being ſo elexated 
and lofty ( 1 will not ſay. flat and low.) as in, the 
general performance of his poem; but then all theſe 
three great poets ſhine out again in their own. exalted 
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lultre, which juſtiſies what out Eſſay e > os 


Ii pich, though ſometimes behind a cloud 7 ee, 1 
e out again, and is vi all admir d. 
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LY Wn my t 1 in, ; his Ela x upon tranſly- 
OE would needs have it, that the flatneſſes, if I 
may ſo call them, or negligences which, are found in 
ſome of Vi "il's verſes, were: in that Ther: a ſtudied 
art, and not a defect; for h a due : 008 
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Wie our, be, of gle farmer dps, d i 
Deſerv d and gain d their neuer fading bays; 3 5 8 
Fun I miſtabe, or far the greateſt part.. 
Of what ſame call neglect, was ſtudy dart. 5 . 
eee . line, 110122 40 
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But as this is only my lord's particular opinion, 
and will hold good in defence of Homer and Milton, 
as well as of Virgil ; fo I preſume it is not entirely to 
be depended upon; and Horace gives a more natural, 

and, if I miſtake not, a more juſt excuſe for thee 
: chrer great Poets. | 


© Opere in in tanto 7 ef ger a 


| 11 fo great a work the poet may be allow 14 ſome- 
times to nod; for neither the nature of the ſubject, 
nor the human capacity, will always permit the poet 
to expreſs an equal vivacity and loftineſs ; but then 
the genius of the poet will again ſhine out, and be by 
all admir d. 
Thus it is ident. from what we have conſider'd 
of the Eſſay, that writing well is nature's chief maſter-piece ; 
that ſoul-moving poetry is the moſt ſublime of all good 
writing ; that this poetry is not a flaſh of fancy, but 
4 more folid and valuable quality, that, like a hea- 
venly fire, animates the whole poem, and by that 
means draws the admiration of all; that is, that in 
a good poem there muſt always ſhine a great genius, 
which, tho' it muſt be born with the poet, and is 
not to be obtain'd by ſtudy and art, yet ſtudy and 
art are abſolutely neceſſary to give this true genius of 
poetry its full and admirable luſtre. ; for there never 
was à man, at leaſt among the ancients, that had 
this ſuperiour genius, who ventur'd to appear in pub- 
lick without great ſtudy, application, long practice, 
and a maſtery in the art he profeſs d. Among the mo- 
derns, indeed, we have had men appear, and meet 
| with applauſe, only by the force of a ſtrong i imagina- 
tion, 


2 


bo 


the whole audience roſe up, and would not let the 
play go on, till Euripides came out upon the ſtage, 
and ſaid to them: Gentlemen, tis true; I have bronght me 
BELLEROPHON ſpeaking in vindication of auarice-; b I 
beg your patience only to ſee how I puniſh him before the endl 
of the Tracepr ; upon which the audience were ap- 
5 C 4 peas'd, 
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peas d, and went —_ Ae with the puniſhment 
the Poet had inflicted on the tranſgreſſor. The other 
"inſtance is of the tragedy of Amphiar aus, written, if I 
remember right, by Agatho, Polyides, or Theodeftes, 
mention'd by Ariſtotle; which play was damn'd by 
the nice and judicious Athenian audience, for what we 
ſhould now think a very ſmall peccadillo. The fact is 
thus; the prophet Auphiaraus, in the view of the au- 
dience, goes into the temple, and afterwards he was 
ſaid to be elſewhere ; but becauſe he did not come 

out of the temple again in the ſight of that audience 
who ſaw him go in, they damn d the play; how then 
would moſt of our plays have been borne by that nice 
audience, ſince they abound in errors much more ab- 
ſurd and irrational, and yet ate cry'd up. among us 
for wonderful performances? But the caſe is this; 3 A- 
gatho'" was judg'd by conſummate knowledge, ours by 
only an aſſuming ignorance; there, the greateſt name 
was no protection againſt viſible defects; here, the 


moſt" "monſtrous OY receive a fandtion from a po- 
7 n 


The Greeks were a MO that did nothing almoſt 
without ſome deſign and reaſon, not only in poetry, 
bur in architecture it ſelf ; and thus Vitruvius ob- 

ſerves; that in the ſtructure of temples, they follow d 
that order that expreſs d the character of the deity to 
which the temple was dedicated. The Doric, that | 
is the moſt ſolid, was 'us'd in the temple of Mars, 
Minerva, and Hercules. The temples of Venus, "= 
ſerpina,” the Nymphs, &c. were built of the Corinthian 
order, which'is more ſpruce and delicate, adorn'd with 
garlands and flowers, and all the ornaments' of archi- 
teure. The Ionic was' conſecrated to Diana, 22 
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and the other deities, whoſe Cc aracters were expreſs d 
by the nature of that order, obliging the builder to 
2 medium between the ſolidity of the Doric, s 
ſpruceneſs of the Corinthiqn. order. an: mc ho 
Nor was their care of propriety. in this Parti f 
lar of archirefture. confin'd to the ornamental. Pf | 
—— 


building; it extended even to the materials; 
temple of ſteep was built of black marble ; that f 
Apollo, &c. of white ; and ſo of the. reſt. 180 
Thus likewiſe, in muſick, . they had. ther Fee 
modes proper to the ſubject of . their. 8. 
Phrygian, the K Lydian, the Doric, cording. 45, - 
ſubje& was grave, ſolemn, blight, 1715 and the liks; 
for they never mingle promiſcupuſiy al manner 5 
movements in the ſame piece, as the modern maſters 
of mufick have done 216 49, 1 
If this fine and polite people dd nothing i in archi- 
reffure and mu ick, without this judicious regard TY ler 
ſign and propriety, much leſs did they do ſo in pain- 
ting, ſeulpture, and poetry, as is evident from thoſe. ex- 
cellent remains of their ſeulprare and poetry, and, the 
accounts of, their performance i in painting. All their 
works were perfealy. regular, and of a piece, with; 
out any injudicious mixture of things of different na- 
tures: They never join'd the paſtoral and lyzic to the 
epic poem, a8 Taſſo and Cowley have done; they nexer 
mingled tragedy and comedy, things ſo oppoſite in/them; 
ſelves, as our Engliſh writers, in ſpight of nature and 
reaſon, have frequently done i in their tragicomediem as 
they, call them. 14-4 0.25180 
In Greece, that country of 8 and order, eue: 
ry ſubject had its allotted ſtation, ſome in the elegy, 
ſome in the Hric, „ ſome in the tragic, and ſome 
in 


tw) 


| in The tonic ſcenes, according to their Aiterent nature. 


This regularity and order was one cauſe of the ex- 
eeſſive 3 that theſe wiſe and judicious people 
deriy d from poetry; and the want of this is, per- 
haps, dne o the chief reaſons that the moderns 
tave fo much a more languid reliſh" of it, becauſe 
* can never produce a ſtrong and lively plea- 

2 | 
But, beſides this natural regularity of the people, 


they had, generally- ſpeaking, a ſablime and enthu- 


fiaſtick caſte, and a large portion of the poetic genius 
was ſpread thro' all degrees, which {till heighten'd 
their pleaſure in all-poetical performances; of which 
there are a thouſand inſtances, tho* I ſhall only inſiſt 
here upon two, and' thoſe I make choice of, becauſe 
they are not drawn from the Athenians, but one from 
the rough ee, and the other from the Sei 
Hans. 

When  Lyſander had taken Athens, ir was debated 
among the commanders of Sparta, whether they ſhould 
deftroy the City, 'or not ; and, after many arguments 

and con, the more favourable reſolution of ſparing 
it was taken, by the influence of ſome verſes out of 
the Electra of Euripides, which were repeated to the 
chiefs upon that occaſion. So that Arhens it ſelf, 
that had always appeat'd ſo fond of poetry, and had 
nouriſh'd the poets in fo fignal a manner, found now 
its preſervation from the verſes of one of her ſons. 

The other inſtance that I ſhall give, is of the Nis 
FE of poetry upon the minds of the Sirihans, who 
were originally Greek colonies, and till retain'd both 
their language and value for poetry, and had amongſt 
— conſiderable poets, ſuch as Sefichorus and 


Theocritus. 


00 


Dennis. When Nicias, the Achentan general, was 
routed, and his whole army diffipated, and in 
part deſtroy d, many of thoſe who eſcaped che 
| bod ſlaughter, not only ſaved their lives, but a 
ahemſelves with abilities to get home to their d¹]èœ 
country, by repeating to, and teaching the Sicliatts 
ſeveral of the verſes of Euripides. But ef we fhould 
look into Athens it ſelf, we ſhall find that polite 
people fitting whole days to hear tragedier, timed, 
or the recital of other poems: And yet theſe Abe 
nians were not à looſe, effeminate, and luxurious peo 
ple, but a moſt brave and warlike nation; ſo"emi- 
nent for their wars, that Plutarch, in a fragment 
among his Smpoſiacs, ſeems to derermine, and gives 
various inſtanees to prove, that they were greater and 
more illuſtrious for their excellence in arms, than for 
their arts of peace; plainly ſhewing, that to take 
away the warlike exploits of the Athenians from the 
Greek hiſtorians, they muſt deftroy much the Higet 
part of the hiſtories of that nation. | 
But beſides this warlike inclination of the people 
of Athens, they were alſo the moſt mercantile of any 
in the world, for they drove on all the trade-of the 
then known world; and Athens. was the emporiam'not 
only of Europe, but Aa and Africa, and, by the 
greatneſs of their trade, was the richeſt of any — 
of thoſe ages: Jet neither their warlike temper, not 
their purſuit of wealth by trade, tnterfer'd with their 
love of and favour to poetry. That which contri- 
buted to this was, firſt, their lively and firong paf- 
fions, which arc always eminent in people of wit and 
fine parts; next, their inquiſitive nature, which led 
. to examine thoroughly- imo every thing, ant 
could 


(a3) 


gonld: not reſt ſatisfy'd without knowing the grounds 
and reaſons of all the objects of their enqui y. 
* And thirdly, which, indeed i is the conſequence of the 
Ii their general knowledge and .proficiency in all 
gf learning. 80 that they might be ſaid indeed to 

be, a nation of learned men; nau, even the women 
themſelyes were not confin id, as now, to the negdle, 
and, che art of dreſſiag a and ſetting out their perſons, 
but found time enough to haye an, inſight, into the 
finer arts and ſeiences: And all this procecded from 
ahright education, which was not attended with the 
incumbraace, nor clog d with the forbidding fatigue 
| of the ſtudy of ſtrange languages, that takes up ſo much 
time in our approachey to learning; but all fine lite- 
xature was taught in their own mother tongue, and 
chat not only in Athens, but thro all che ober Greek 
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nations of 4fia and Europe. del 10 2315 1128610 

Among this polite people, whenever: 2 great genius 
pf poetry appear d, it was luxe aaa and be by all 
admir'd. 944410 1489 
This being the raſte, and theſs — eee 
of. the Greek nations, it is no wonder that they:took 
care to reward the poets in a particular mannex, 
which they did by peculiar immunities and privi- 
leges granted to them, and by ſuch other benefits as 
Were, neceſſary to render their. lives and ſubſiſtence 
comfortable and affluent: : Thus, upon the loſs of | 
Eupolis. i in a ſea- fight, there was a law made, that no 
Poet, for the future, ſhould ever hazard his life in 
war 3 and Sophocles, beſides the large rewards, or price 


which, was paid him by the ſtate, for every particular 
| Piece, of his compoſition, had the government of Sa- 


ö ber given him, 2 an additional acknowledgment for 
Tor his 


(26) 

his tragedy of * Antigone-; ſo that we may imaght how? 
conſiderable the"profits' that this poet made-ofi'his> 
writings were, ſince he writ — en trage 
lh, and livd to a very great age. 5 N 

There is one ineident of his — en 
and which I will not here omit, becauſe it will neu 
not only the great deference which the Athenianspaid- 
him, but prove their reliſh of things of this nature. 
The fact is broth. wh us mm 
book De Senectute r ubm 1 
The ſons of Gpbeele, ar drthy of ifs great a fa- 
ther, were uneaſy'ro come into à full poſſeſſiom of all: 
his fortune, and the entire management of his whole 
eſtate, pretending that his great age had made him 
almoſt a child again, and render d him wholly unit 
to take care of his affairs. The cauſe came natutal⸗ 
ly before proper judges, and Sophocles was to ſpeał ſdt 
himſelf; the plea he produce d was the tragedy of OEdi- 
pus-Coloneus, which is ſtill extant; and left it to the 
judges to determine, whether the man that could 
write that tragedy were unfit to take care ofohis;own 
affairs. By this conduct his ſons loſt their cauſe the 
judges giving it for Sophocles againſt them. I am afraid 
that had his cauſe been to have been try din i i 
minſter hal, he would ſearee, by the ſame method, 
have gain d the ſame effect; but he liv'd in Athen, the 
region of politeneſs. it ſelf; we in the dull flegmatick 
northern corner of the world, where politeneſs is aloe 
moſt a ſtranger. OO D 267 een ene Ile 
This fineneſs of taſte the ſpirit of Pooroy: continu'di 
in vigour, not only during the unſhaken liberties of 


Greece, © but even after the terrible ſhocks theſe ut; 
| fer'd from the ſucceſſors of — n 
dT the 


_ (39) 
the time of Ptoloriy-philadelphus, the greateſt patron 
of all manner of learning that ever was in the world, 
| we find ſeveral eminent. Greek poets-in) all parts of po- 
etry, eſpecially ſeven Tragic poets, who were look'd up- 
an in thoſe days of knowledge as conſiderable rivals 
of Saphecles and Euripidas themſelves ; tho their works, 


except ſome few fragments, are entirely loſt, 
Tho this cannot be ſaid of the Romans, . whoſe ap- 
plication to the fine. arts was late, and whoſe general 
purſuits were very different, and the education of their 
youth, as Horace complains, much leſs noble; yet ora- 
tory and: poetry appear d for a while in almoſt as great 
perfection as in Greece; I mean, from the time of Cicero 
to the end of the reign. of Auguſtus Cæſar for Cicero 
in aratory diſputes che prize with Demoſthenes himſelf, 
and Vugil is by many ſet on à foot with Hamer; and 
Horace ſor the Ode with Pindar, Anacreon, and the o- 
ther Greek: Lyrics. Ovid, Tibullus and Propertins in Elegy, 
and Catullns ſor the Epigram and Lyrics, are not far be- 
hind the Grecians ; nor muſt I forget the Bucolics and 
. Georgics of Virgil, which, ſame of the learned contend, 
are equal to any thing produce d by the Greeks on theſe 
ſabjects. But then it muſt. be confeſs'd that, the Latin 
poets, how excellent ſoever, ow'd that excellence to the 
Greeks, who had ſhewn- them what it was to write 
well upon all ſubjects, and left them ſuch illuſtrious 
examples in every kind of Poetry, as depriv'd them 
of: the-glory of the invention of any, except the S- 
tire alone, which was wholly and entirely Roman; 
however, to come up fo near to theſe immortal ori- 
ginals, as to be able to diſpute the prize of glory with 
them, is a praiſe rhat few or none nnen 
elaim to, but the Nomant. Py 
3117 * This 


9 31 10 
- This great, this ſingular ſucceſs, this peculiar Ex» 
* of the Latin Poets in the Auguſtan age, next 


to the great genius of the poets themſelves, and their 


indefatigable application to their ſtudy of the Greeks, 
was deriv'd from that extraordinary encouragement, 
given to them by Auguſtus, at the inſtance and recom- 
mendation of Mecauas,. the greateſt ſtateſman that e- 
ver yet appear d in the world ; for he did not provide 
for Virgil, Horace, .V/arins, Tucca, and others, by put» 
ting them into places, the duties of which might prove 
neceſſary avocations from the, uninterrupted. purſuit 
of their ſtudies, but furniſh'd. them with plentiful, and 
independent eſtates; and at this time alſo a gooditaſie 
floutiſh'd; among the people, ſo that a great poetical 
genius could net ſhine out without being by all admir d 
The cauſes of the decay of this ſine taſte we ſhall. hy 
and by ſee in a . from me 

this ſubject. {1 F 13900 
But alas! ae leave theſe- peat. | 
turn our melancholy eyes to our,own: unpoliſh d, Jail, 
how is the glorious Scee ſuiſted? and what a wretch- 
ed view comes in ĩta place ?- for tho! there haye ap- 
pear d even in this climate ſeveral great genius s, ſe- 
vetal poets ob the firſt; eacellenems yet we may ſay 
that we never bad one patron. that onuld juſtly claim 
that name, except Sir Philip Sidney, who was every way 
qualified by genius, judgment, learning, and inclina- 
tion, to have equal'd! the N mam M , but Death 
took him away fo ſoon, that he could not give thoſe 
admirable proofs of his zeal for the Britiſb mules; 
which a longer life would certainly have diſcover d. 
It muſt be confeſꝭd indeed, that there have in this 


nation appear d four or five noblemen who have 85 
114 'd 


3 be was maſter, in poetry. After him we had no man 


fer d and taken care of men who have come to their 
knowledge by ſome little poetical performance ; but 
then/firſt; this faydur has ſeldom or nevet᷑ been ſhow'd 
to men of real art, or of a conſummate genius; and 
next, their favours have been of ſuch a nature, as ſhow'd 
that chey were not deſign'd as encouragements of 
poetry, but given to the men entirely to divert them 
fromthe purſuit of that ſtudy, and to engage them in 
Buſineſs and the ehace of wealth; and therefore what 
they have done upon theſe occaſions, cannot by any 
- means! entitle them to the glorious name of patrons 
öf that art; and this made Ben Johnſon! ſay, that be 
zad tarown mamy male their fortunes: by uſing Poetry as. a 
niſtreſs;: but not ons by taking her to-wife. . But tho we 
have had no Patroxs of poetry, except Six Philip Sidney, 
in chis nation, yet we have not been without ſome 
very eminent poets, à fate peculiar to England; for 


1 never appear d in any other nation in any 
1 of eminence, without —— encou- 


rügement, but here without the leaſt. 10 Hi 
Cbhaucer was the firſt, that is of any 3 
whio -enrich'd his mother · tongue with poetry; but 
Chauter was a man of quality, a knight of the garter, 
- and of ſo conſiderable a fortune as to marry into the 
family of John of Gaum, the father of our Henry the 
Furth, and grandfather to the ſecond Engliſh monarch 
ho conquer'd France; ſo that he had no need of en- 
eburagement to exett that excellent genius, of which 


tbhat made any figure in Engliſh: verſe, till the Earl of 
Surreyy/in the time of Henry the — ne 
a mucke n eee r e 101 71 
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(33) 
Alfter the glorious Queen Elizabeth had thoroughly: 
eſtabliſh'd the reformation, the ſpirit of poetry ſeem d 
to begin in a pleaſing dawn to ſpread more wide, and 
that in ſeveral kinds. Thoꝰ moſt of thoſe firſt rude eſ- 
fays towards it are loſt, yet we have ſtill Sir Philip 
Sidney, whoſe Arcadia Sir William Temple proſers to all 
performances of that kind, and to which he allows 
the ſecond rank after tlie antients. Spencer,” whoſe Ec- 
logues are by ſome put on a foot with, thoſe of Theurri- 
tus and Virgil, and are prais d by Sir Philip Sidney him- 
ſelt, in that happy age gave this nation à wonderful 
proof of his excellent genius in poetry, in his Fairy Queen, 
and makes us wiſh that he had rather choſen Homer 
and Virgil, with whom he was perfectly acquainted- 
for his pattern, than Arioſto, whom he very much ex- 
eell'd. But hat was the fate of this great man? why: 
after the benin of his n Sit * a * 
ſtaro d. 2 36 

In thei * ai libeiviſe ppear'd-anorhepignaaty) 
but very irregular genius in HHaleſpear; but he being 
a Player as well as a Poet, the writer was handſomly 
ſupported and rewarded by the Actor; for: from the 
firſt appearance of the rude Drama in the -Englih 

tongue, it was ſo popular; that it enrich'd maſt of 
thoſe who were concern d in the management of ic, 
and Shakeſpear himſelf left above three hundred N | 

a year, acquir 'd by that means. 

Next in time we muſt place the immortal Ben 
Jobnſmm, a man not only of compleat learning, but of 
the moſt conſummate comick genius that ever ap- 
pear d in the world, ancient or modern; but I duft 
ſind that he met with encouragement which bote any 

manner of proportion to his merit; However, the pro- 
e D penſion 


(34) 
penſion" of the people to theatrical entertainments 
produc'd{o conſiderable an emolument to the poet, 
as well as the player, that we find the playwrights a- 
bout this time grew very numerous; but there were 
none elſe of any great merit, not excepting Beau- 
mont and Fletcher themſelves, who at beſt have mn 
written two or three tolerable Comedies. 

The next I ſhall mention is Mr. Waller; but he was 
a man of fortune, and ſtood not in need of any en- 
couragement from others. To him Imay add Sir John 
Suckling and Sir John Denham ; the firſt being a very 
gallant writer, the ſecond a very good one in one or 
rwo pieces, but they were 1 men of indepen- 
dent fortunes. 

The laſt „ os alt that I ſhall much inſilt 
upon, is the immortal Miro, who, without the help 
of encouragement from the ſtate, or any particular 
great and powerful man, equal'd the greateſt Poets 
of antiquity, who had the happineſs of enjoying all 
the encouragement of Greece and Rome; but then Mil- 
ton was likewiſe maſter of an independent fortune, 
vrhich, tho not conſiderable in it ſelf, was yet ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer all his demands and deſires, and to 
give him that happy tranquillity and eaſe which tis 
abſolutely neceſſary a Poet fhould enjoy, to make him 
capable of * = my perfect out admi- 
rable. 

I might here mention en comick writers ater 
the reſtoration, and ſome few who have perform'd 
very well in tragedy, eſpecially Orway in his Orphan and 
Venice preſerv'd ; but thoſe gentlemen found no patrons, 
no encouragement _ their labours: and extraor= 
r merit that way. | 


I may, 


(35) 
I may; pethaps, ſeem to have done an injuſtice; 

in allowing but one patron to Poetry in this nation; 
ſince that great and brave prince; Richard the firſt, 
was not only a; Poet himſelf, but a great favouretr of 
the Provencial Poets, who were the only people of that 
age, that made any figure in verſe, and from vhm 
Petrarch, and the firſt Talian verſifiers, borrow'd:their 
mannet, and moſt of their beau ties. 


I mention'd not this king as an Engliſh dete 10 be- | 


cauſe all his favours were beſtow d upon'foreign poets; 
but this might be, becauſe none of his own! cotititry 
at that time appear d worthy of his e 
ragement. 59 | "IG&UIDTOS! 
- Thus it appears, that we 2h had cmd conſe 
derable Poets in England, and ſome few: of the firſt 
magnitude, without any encouragement. from our 
great men; but their remiſſneſs in this particular can- 
not proceed from their being naturally penutious in 
their pleaſures; ſince, on the contrary, v have in- 
ſtances, too freſn in our memories; of their extrava- 
garice, and even profuſion in that particular; witneſs 
above a hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds ſubſetib d 
by them to Halian fingers; and operas; a ſum, if right- 
ly employ d, ſufficient to have fix d the Brirjh muſe in e- 
qual perfection and glory with thoſe of Greece and Rome- 
The reaſon therefore muſt be, that we have nevet 
had ſo true a taſte of the ſublime and divine art of 
Poetry, as to find from it that tranſporting pleaſure 
which has always raviſſi d the ſiner ſpirits of [thoſe 
few nations where it has ever eminently flouriſſi d 
for if they found this delight, or even a ſatisfaction 
equal to that which: they receive from the entettain- 
ment of mere ſound, they would be as forward in 
its encouragement. D 2 Here 
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Here ſeem two objections. to occur which may 
Hot be; wholly unworthy! to be anſwer d. The firſt is, 


that it is the defe& of the poets, or of thoſe who aſ- 
ſume that name, in not being able to give in their 


performances that pleaſure, which only has produc'd 
Patrons in Greece and Rome, and can only challenge 
them any vrhere elſe; for where the poets give us no- 
thing that is in it ſelf admirable, it is no wonder that 
they fail of Patrous, which nothing but admiration 
can or ought to obtain for them. 

The ſecond objection carries a double Ges and 


2 that one ſpecies of poetry, at leaſt, has found 


extraordinary encouragement of late years; I mean 
the Drama: And yet all this encouragement has not 
been able to produce one play equal to almoſt the 
worſt our Theatre gave us when the poets had not 


the twentieth part of the benefit of their labours that 


ſome of the meaneſt ſeribblers of this time have met 


with; which ſeems to prove, either that encourage - 


ment is not the nouriſhment of poetry, or or that the 
Dramatic genius of this nation is quite extinguiſh'd. 
Jo the firſt of theſe objectious I make this reply: I 
do confeſs that in the prodigious number of poems 
produc d by the verſifiers of this nation, there are ex- 
treamly few that contain any thing valuable, admira- 
ble, or capable of giving that tranſporting pleaſure 
which is to be found in poetry that deſerves that 
name. But then on the other ſide, it is certain, that we 


have had poets who, notwithſtanding their faults, have 
had unqueſtionable merit, merit that always has ob- 


tain d, and always will challenge the applauſe of men 
of taſte; and yet thoſe authors have not found any 
rolerable encouragement from our great men: wit- 


; * * ” 
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nels, Seucer in one kind, Butler in another, — in 
a third, and Dryden i in many kinds. Spencer and Bus- 
ler dard, Orway dy'd in great want, as Dryden muſt 
have done, had not his works borne a conſiderable 
price with the bookſeller ; ; tho? even in that he * 
fallen ſhort of ſome trifling authors ſince his time. 
From hence it is plain, our great men hare not 
wanted objects worthy of their encouragement in poe- 
try, but a, fine taſte and underſtanding to reliſn the 
performances of thoſe worthy objects, and to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the miſerable ſcribble of the wreteh- 
ed puſhing verſificrs of the times: And it is remarka- 
ble, and will appear from my: anſwer to the following 
objection, that even thoſe encouragements which have 
been given to ſomething which has been call'd poe- 
try, have been, beſtow'd upon the moſt abandon'd 
pieces, that "the poetaſters A 70 nation hays ever 
produc d. | ag. NN ned; 
The next 1 is, Wa. ** 2 5 bad 3 
nary encouragement, for Dramatic Poetry, and that 
much greater than ever had been known before in 
this nation, which however has not been able to pro- 
duce any valuable performance in that way; and ſe- 
veral authors have made from three and four hundred 
pounds to fifteen. hundred for one Tragedy ot Comedys 
which however never reach'd a ſecond ſeaſon. Where- 
as Orway, Lee Lee, and Dryden could never attain. more 
for one piece than one hundred pounds. 
I believe by a fair computation, that Abridues 
Theodofius,. Alexander the great, and Hannibal, have gain'd 
the ſeyeral actors that have ſucceeded each other not 
leſs than fifty thouſand pounds, and yet the author 


ſcarce got one hundred pounds a piece for his labour, ; 
D 3 and 


($) 

and dyid at laſt in the very ſtreet; whereas if our 
Euglißs great men, who had power to have done it, 
had fix'd and order d that the Poet fhould have re- 
-ceiv'd a reaſonable ſhare of the profits of his plays as 
long as they were acted in his time, as it is in France, 
he had had a comfortable maintainance from his own 
labours, and Ny 12005 miſerable fate. that befel 
Slap: ILL DILL 

Thus Orway had bür a hundred Pois apiece bot 
his Orphan Venice pręſerd d, tho the players, reckon- 
ing down to this time, have not got leſs than twenty 
thouſand pounds by them. The ſame may be faid of 
Mr: Drydan's Spaniſh Frier. 
- '? Tis true, that after the Wee. when che two 
ne firaggled for the favour of the town, the ta- 
king poets were ſecur'd to either houſe by a ſort of re- 
raining fee, which ſeldom or never amounted to more 
than forty ſhillings a week ; nor was that of any long 
continuance ;' however; that was ſome help to the ſup- 
port = a „de wa the time * 25 5 for the 
1 


Ben, now they would petfuade us the caſe. is much 


— at e time ſhall get more by one ſeitery perfor- 
mance, than Lee, Otuay, and Dryden, by all theirs ; 
tho ſome of theirs will laſt in reputation as long as 
our language is underſtood, whereas in a month $ 
time theſe expire in contempft. 
This may therefore ſeem to make eck ths bbc. 
tion, that eneouragement is not the thing that nouriſnes 


and makes poetry flouriſh,” or elſe that our dramatick 
genius is quite extinct. But to a man that will conſider 
Hayek * it will appear, that uw which they 


call 


(39) 


call encouragement, is, in reality, the greateſt diſ- 
couragement that ever befel the ſtage; for when bad 
Poets find the higheſt favour, and the greateſt re- 
ward, in its conſequence it impoſes ſilence upon men 
of merit in the art, who, unleſs they can take the 
ſame flaviſh methods to ſueceſs which the poetaſters 
purſue, they are ſure to have their works ſlighted, if 
not entirely condemn'd ; for the players, who are by 
no means great judges of the perfection of a poem, 
often reje&, and generally very ſupinely perform the 
beſt piece of the greateſt maſter, who does not in- 
 duſtriouſly pre- engage the leading men and women of 
quality in his cauſe ; fo that tho' ſome particular per- 
ſons have reap'd extravagant benefits from the moſt tri- 
fling comick, or ridiculous tragick entertainment, yet 
this injudicious profuſion ro worthleſs ; pretenders has, 

or mult ſoon deſtroy all true comedy and tragedy, and 
at laſt ſink the diverſion of the Stage itſelf, and would | 
certainly have done it by this time „ had it not been 
ſupported by old plays written, under all * diſad- 
vantages. 

Thus, I think, T have ſufnciently anſwered the ro 
objections that I brought, 

From what I have ſaid, I perſuade myſelf, that i it 
will be allow'd to be pretty evident, not only char 
the preſent low ſtate of Poetry is owing to the want 
of taſte and judgment of the general readers and 
hearers of poetic performances, more than to the re- 
al want of genius, but that alſo the defects and 
faults of former authors 15 whoſe 5 1 85 wilt | 
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perfection of Poetry, and its eſteem in the world: 


not only a great genius and judgment is abſolutely | 


neceſſary in the Poet, but a fine taſte and Judgment 
alſo in the people, which yet never appear'd in this 
nation, and at this time is worſe than ever; the cauſe 
of this certainly is ignorance, which ſeems now to be 
almoſt univerſal. | 

The ground and cauſe of this i ignorance 1s owing 
to that very faulty and defective education which has 
always prevail d in this nation, which I ſhall more ful- 
ly enquire into, as likewiſe into its remedies, after 1 
have given you a quotation from Madam Dacier a- 
bout the cauſes of the preſent corruption of the French 


raſte, which ſome years ago was ſo remarkably ex- 


celtent; for at this time there have appear d in France 
fome popular writers, who, by their ignorance of the 
antients, have introduce d a very falſe taſte among 
them. 1 ſhall give you what this learned lady ſays 
in the words of an ingenious friend of mine, who 
has tranſlated what Madam Dacier deliver 'd upon this 
head, and tranſmitted it to me. 

* Monſ. De la Motte had made a verſian 0 as he 
* * calld 3 it ) of Homer's Iliad in French verſe ; and ha- 

„ Ying taken the liberty to retrench, add, and change 


e what he pleas'd through the whole of his work, he 


8 defends this conduct of his i in a large diſcourſe | pre- 
fd to his Poem. 


Wy Madam Dacier, who had made, 2 little before, 
n verſion of Homer in proſe, and given herſelf the 
* trouble to follow her author with the urmoſt ex- 
£.4&nelF? that was conſiſtent with elegance, could 
255 witk ho patience bear to ſee poor Homer ſo ſtrangely 
£ . bur' inderrakes t the cenfure of. Monſieu 


od 9210 1 5 * 
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the Corruption of tat. | 


(4r) 


De la Matte's performance, in a book the title 
The Cauſes of the Corruption of taſte. 


Buy the by, ſhe ſays, De la Marte 3 
not one ward of Greek, yet is ſo juſt as to acknow- 


ledge he has a great many good qualities, and that 
ſhe is ſenſible of the fine compliments he has made | 


ber on her tranſlation, Then, p page 1% the * 


ceeds thus. 

Rut not to make this one of thoſe works 3 
are purely polemick, and which I hate; becauſe 
they appear to me more proper to divert the read- 


er, than to inſtru him; I ſhall endea vour to ayoid 
that common road of un and make a ſort, of 
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* Ointilian or Tacitus ( it is not known * * 
made a treatiſe of the cauſes of the corruption of elo - 


* quence, and 'ris a work very uſeful to ſuch as conſi- 
der it well; for there is to be found the ſame dif- 
pute which has reign'd for ſome time, concerning 


diſcover to the bottom the ſource of the evil, 


which is to enquire into the cauſes of the corruprion of. 
zaſte ; for theſe cauſes being known, we ſhall kriow. 
* at the ſame time what jt is that has corrupted elo⸗ 


quence, and almoſt all the other arts which depend. 


on wit and imagination. 


_ It will be very difficult to l. ay how a good talle 


came to be form'd among the nations, which have 


been the moſt celebrated for their NS and 


wit. When 


\ 


( 42 ) 
When I read the books of M fer, and the other 
* ſacred writers that liv'd before the age of Homer, 1 


am not ſurpriz” d at that grand taſte which reigns in 
"their writings; they had the true God for their 


_ © maſter, and we fee! throughout that divine character, 


«which no human production is able to attain to. 
But when I read all that is related of the Egyp- 
© tians; when I ſee Geometry, Architecture, Painting, 
4 rr Aftronomy and Divination flouriſhing a- 
© mong them, in a few ages after the deluge ; when 

e J ſee a people perſuaded of the immortality of the 
e ſoul, and the neceffity of a religion; a people 
* which had a theology both very myſterious and e- 
« nigmatical, that built temples, and gave even 

< Greece her worſhip and her Gods; in ſhort, when 
I fee the ancient monuments which remain down to 


us of this people, I can make no doubt, but that 


4 good taſte reign'd alſo in their writings, and I 
ce * confeſs I am furpriz'd and know not from whence 

& all this ſhould happen. 

If I paſs from thence into Greece, my aſtoniſhment 


e is Kill greater; for I behold a prodigy, I behold 
a poet 250 years after the war of Troy, and con- 


« 'trary to the gradation, markt by nature to all the 
28 of the human mind, joining to the glo- 
* ry of invention that of perfection, and giving us a 
& ſort of poem of which he had never feen a model, 
«© Ihich he had not imitated from any, and which 
i none fince could imitate; a poem, which for the fa- 
te ble, union, and compoſition of its parts, for the 
ah number, harmony, and nobleneſs of its diction, 
« for the artful mixture of truth and'falſchood, for 


* the magnificence of ideas, fablimiry of its views 
| © aud 


©) 


er and fiction, has been always look'd on as the oſt 
«* finiſh'd work that ever came from the hand of man. 
* How could Homer be exempt from that ge 


te law, which perhaps never ſuffer d but this fingle 
exception? 


« This I can't tell what to hb: to Humer 
* had travell'd much into Egypt, Spain and 1 e 
* but all that he could improve himſelf by his tra- 

© vels, could be no more than to enrich his mytholo- 
* gical theology, and embelliſh ſome parts of his 
“ poem with ſome fingular novelties, as 1 have ſaid - 
* elſewhere —— neither ZEgypr, Spain nor Africk had 

* wherewithall to ſhow him any thing chat could 

ce give him an idea of his two poems. 

We are therefore neceffarily brought back to chis ; 

328 that as men can know nothing, but either 

« 25 they find it out of themſelves, or learn it from 

« others ; there are nations ſo happily ſituated, 

© whom the ſun looks on ſo favourably, that they 
« are capable of imagining and inventing of them. 
© fclves, and arriving at perfection; and there are o- 
« thers bury d in ſo thick an ait, that never coul 
<« without the help of imitation, extricate themſelveg 
from the rudeneſs and barbarity their birth plung d 
« them into; and fuch are all the weſtern nations 
* compar'd'to thoſe of the eaſt. Theſe laſt having 
© much more vivacity, imagination and flower of wit, 
* as is to be ſeen at this day among the people of 
& Greece; fox in ſpite of the hard captivity under 

«© which they have languiſſi d for ſo long a time (and 
« what ſpirit can ſupport and preſerve it (elf under a 
* captivity ſo barbarous and fo long!) they ceaſe 
not to diſcoyer ftitt ſome rays of that wit and 


** ſpirit 
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Kaen , which ſo greatly ditingaiſh' d their ance 
200. © coi gs g 


* What I have ſaid of the weſtern, nations, and their 
« arriving at perfection i never but throꝰ imitation, is 


a 7 d by ory alone. Not to quit our own 


n 


cc a long time. * coed poetry a at all, except any 
« *. body would reckon for poetry the uninform'd verſes 
4 of the. dali compos d by Numa, and which in Au- 
« guten 5 time were not underſtood by the Salii them- 
« ſelves; the verſes forbidden by the law of the 12 
* tables, and ſome wretched ſongs. that the ancient 
2 Reman d to be ſung at their meals in praiſe of 
5, caus ng eals in pt 


4 great men. At length mirth and heat, of wine in 


« ſome. of their feaſts gave oecaſſon to the rough 


2 


ed draught of comedy, which at. firſt was no more 
than a heap of xude, obſcene, and reproachful lan- 


« another 3 theſe. _ verſes ſucceeded a | fore of 
2 poem more regulated, eall'd Satire, which pre- 
60 ſerv'd a great deal of the coarſe railleries and plea- 
* {antries of the firſt rough draught, and only re- 
« trench d ſomewhat of the moſt odious obſcenity 


« * Satire continu d in this ſtate above 200 years, and 


* the only reaſon. Hiace gives for it, is that the Ro- 
mant began not till late and after the firſt punick 
e War, that is, in the 5 14th year of Rome, and the 
* firſt year of the 135th olympiad, ta read the wri- 
* tings of the Greeks. Twas then that a new light dart- 


pd ed ont e their minds, . there aroſe a Livins 
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* Andronicus and a Nevis, who publiſh'd pieces af- 
©. ter the manner of the Greeks; and tranſlated from 
them. Nævius even writ in verſe the hiſtory of 
ee his firſt punick war, in which he bore arms. 
The good taſte which began after! this firſt war, 
M grew much more poliſh'd in the Tecond,- in pto⸗ 
©; portion as theſe great originals were more ſtudy d; 
Wand at laſt the Latin poetry receiv'd its entire per- 
« fection from. Horace and Virgil under the reign of 
_ ©. Auguſta, zꝛc00 years after Livius Andronics. Thus 
0 did imitation compleat the formation of taſte in 
Rl the Romans, and therefore it is that Horace vecom- 
*< mends with ſo much care to ſtudy night een 
9 writings of the Greeks, which were ſo uſeſul 
After having given this flight sketch of the low 
ce e of the. Latins, (tho by the acknowledgment 
© even of Horace they had a ſpirit naturally great 
© and ſublime, nor did they want a tragick enthaſi- 
« aſm, or were unprovided of boldneſs, and a happy 
« boldneſs, ) let us examine what has paſt among our 
„ (elves. We "ſhall ſee that ve lay much longer in 
c our barbarity, becauſe we took no care to become 
e acquainted with thoſe: perfect models the Latius and 
« Geeks had leſt us; but no ſooner did we begin to 
< ſtudy em, than that rudengſa: was ſeen to vaniſn 
« by little and little, and the politeneſs and neatneſs 
of thoſe (originals: at length to drive ruſticity an — 
<; poiſon our: of aur works. Indeed after the reviy 
e of learning; there aroſe all at once men of profound 
4 knowledge and an exquiſite taſte, ho were all au- 
« thors of immortal works, and pa vd the way forj o- 
„ thers; iF re its form and 
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(46). 
2-<. One would have thought ſome God on a ſudden 
© had. come down to clear up this chaos, diſſipate 
* this darkneſs, and create light. I ſhall not mention 
* here by what ſteps our poetry arriv'd to the per- 
e fe&ion our poets have been capable of giving it. 
« I leave that to thoſe who ſhall write its hiſto- 
by 1 — 'Tis ſufficient for me to have ſhown that 
$, 4-7 eg alone has introdue d a good taſte among 

de ns, and that by that means tragedy, comedy, ſatire, 
6. and the fablè, have been carry d to that height as 
5 to be able to diſpute: with thoſe of the ancients. 
„ We have; not been ſo happy in the Epick poem; 
all the attempts we have made never have come 
«© near. the mark; and it does not appear that we 
have had the-leaſt idea of the rules and conſtrac- 
tion of that Poem, as 1 hope ang any 
< other place. 
e When once a ſure, _ oited Wee experience 
ec has ſhown us what it is which forms taſte, tis cer 
* tain the ſame experience will always ſhow us what 

« jt is that corrupts and ſpoils it. We ha ve ſeen af: 
er ter à convincing manner, that ſtudying the Greeks 
0 and Latins brought us out of that rudeneſs we were 
in; and we are now going to ſee that the igno- 
* rance and contemipt of the ſame ſtudy is what 
_ * plunges us into it again: indeed no ſooner were 
theſe excellent originals neglected, and thoſe ſtu- 
& dies which alone conduce tothe underſtanding them; 
</htſhoals of wretched works overflow d Paris and 
tlie whole kingdom. But tis of importance to ſce 
by what ſteps this good taſte, which ſo much pains 
ct qere taken to form, is relapsꝰ d into its firſt barbari- 
* ty z and into which, if care be not taken, it will 
*- {gon draw all other arts after it. * The 


(47) 

The author of the treatiſe of the cauſes of the tor- 
& ruption of eloquence ſays, there are three things which - 
60 « eſpecially had contributed to AR Sie ——_ low 
© as it was in his time. 1 ny 
The firft, a bad education. 5 
The ſecond, the ignorance Adee ot decabery 
© The third, the idleneſs and negligence of youth. 
© 1. Bad education For a child, ſays he, is govern d 
* at firſt by a father or mother, that being either ig 
<- norant, or neglectful, leave him commonly in the 
* hands of men or maid ſervants incapable of every 
« thing ſerious, who have not the leaſt idea of ho- 
e neſty and virtue, and who only entertain him with 
idle and impertinent ſtoriesNay oftentimes the 
licentiouſneſs in which the parents live, is more 
©. pergicious to children, than the talk and exam- 
<<. ple of the governors they are under; for ſond and 
© infatuated with: plays and repreſentations, | they 
© communicate to their children the ſame/inclinations 
< incompatible with the love of good. They heat 
c nothing talk'd of in the family but plays and pleas 
e ſutes, ſo that their converſation turns only on 
© thoſe diverſions their minds are: full of. How 
< can the ſeverity, of ſtudy, which always is attended 
C with: labour and pains, agree with a continual:dif- 
4 fipation, which only relaxes and corrupts it? 
* 2. Inorance of maſters —T'wrow'd-move ones pity 
© to ſee what preceptors ate fet over theſe poor chil- 
“ dren. There are not two in a hundred that are 
capable of that great employment, and to render 
them capable of ir, they ought to be made to for- 
< get what they- ow) and * n r what 1 

2 - know not. R ie 
4500 * « 3. Idle 
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3. Idleneſs and negligence of the chiliren themſelues.— 
*-Accuſtom'd to amuſements, and naturally inclin'd to. 
leave trouble for pleaſure, they fly all laborious ap- 
« plication, and ſtrive neither to underſtand authors, 
4 inſtru& themſelves in antiquity; nor to införm 
5: themſelves in the "_— of men; Oy countties 
and times. 
To theſe e the men of 8 
*:the ſame writer oppoſes what it was that carry'd it 
. to che height and ſplendor it was 120 years before. 
He repreſents to us the labours of the ancient ora- 
tors, their continual meditations; and the noble el. 
*. forts they made to qualify themſelves. 
Cicero learnt law from Mutinus, philoſophy, from phie 
elo and Diadorus, one of which follow'd the ſenti- 
ct ments of Zeno, and the other thoſe of the newacade- 
my; he ran thro'! Achaia and Aſia, to inform him- 
E-ſelf of all the ſciences and arts; and I could wiſh 
< he had added that he had alſo r himſelf in 
1 the tranſlating a great part of Plato, and many 
of the orations of Demoſthenes. + - 
e I:Jeave the reader to judge, if the i 
which this writer makes of his age, do not agree 
Bopartatly: with ours; and if our preſent ignorance 
and lazineſs be any thing different from theirs, 
* compar d with the diligence. and e r 
edge of the ancients. 
oli But we have ſtill two hon hich are. __ 
lar: to us, and which contribute as much as all the 
25 reſt to the corrupt ion of taſte: One is thoſe licen- 
< tous: repreſentations which directly combate xeli- 
1 Sion and morality, and the poetry and muſick of 
* which being ſofc and elfeminate, communicate afl 
EY 7 £9 | * their 
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6 theis poiſon to che ſoulz and relax all the nerves of 
2 the mind, in ſuch a manner, that almoſt all our 
4 9 * at preſent bears the ſame character. 
The other is, thoſe inſipid and frivolous works, 
t which I ſpoke of in the preface to the Liad i thoſe 
tt falſe Epic poems;thoſe ſenſcleſs romances, that ignorance 
and love have produc'd; and which, metamorphoſing 
© the greateſt heroes of antiquity into city beaus and 
5 Dee have ſo accuſtom'd our young fellows to theſe 
te falſe characters, that they cannot bear the teal he- 
c roes; if they do not reſemble theſe e np and 
* whimſical perſonages off) 9959.» 
« Theſe. are the two neareſt a. the corrup- 
te tion of taſte; and the cauſes which; have broughe 
&© forth the diſcourſe and iliad of Monfieur de la Matte, in + 
t which every thing ſavours of this falſe take of opera 
© and romances; as I ſhall prove in the ſequel: - -- © +» 
A ſure fign that theſe are the two eauſes of our 
*« preſent bad poetry is, that the eloquenee of the 
i 1 polpee and bar has eſcap'd this contagious peſti- 
*-lence. To what a high degree of perfection has 
te that of the pulpit been carry'd in our days! where 
6 ' Is there in the ancients to be found greater vehe- 
* menec, | paſſion; ſtrength, or elevation of genius, 
a more lively and magnificent images, mote noble 
r figures, or a more majeſtick compoſition? ae e e 
Then for. that of the bar, not to mention the 
i great men we have loſt; . and who haye acquir 4 
« an immortal glory for their eloquence, do we nor 
b ſee at this time ſome at the bar, whom Arens and 
e Raume mould have. xeon ee they a 
& orators ? f 
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What do I mention our eloquence? even our 
K poetry that has been uninfected with this conta- 
© gion, is it not become the rival of the Grecian poe- 
8 « try; in the hands of thoſe youre: pocrs wg did ho- 

Sorta laſt age? t el 
From whence then comes this differetice hes 
< [tween this poetry and this eloquence, and that of 
our preſent poetry? Comes it not ſingly from this 
« cauſe, chat our orators and great poets labour'd, 
ce pefleced, and drew from the: ſources of what is 
good and beautiful, and, after the example of Cirero, 
« gave themſelves up to maſters in all the arts and 
«/{cjenss, to be inſtructed by them? inſtead of Which, 
e the preſent poers have never ſeriouſſy taken pains; 
e. never ſtudy'd any thing but what was more hurtful 
te tha beneficial, have made coffee-houſes their clo- 
cc ſets and xheir Parnaſſus, and having their heads full 
tc of operarand romances, abound with nothing but falſe 
* ideas; and know not 00mg: uſe of une "hone e 
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* d this is what fully proves the important 
4 truth 1 Would lay down, that tis the knowledge 
65 and acquaintance contracted with the great per- 
e ſonages f antiquity, the Greeks and Lurint, eſpe- 
* cjally the Greeks, which form and nouriſh à good 
« taſte; and tis the contempt of, and eſtrangement 
from them, which corrupts and deſtroys it; and 1 
* muſt own I don t know Hat proofs in argument are, 
te if this does not appròach even to a demonſtrarion. 
Thus far the learned Madam Dacier upon the cau- 
ſes of the corruption of 1 which is now creeping 
2871 v4” . 1 in 
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in apon them, after the eſtahliſpment of a good one, 
from the time of Cardinal. Richelieu, and the fixing the 
royal academy of ſciences, i, to, the latter end of che 
writing of Maſicun Boilean, Monfiqur. Racine; and: ſomg 
pthers; for by the influence of thoſe great men rha 
compos d the academy, a eng Falle was not only 
found among the authors, who wert generally her: 
feRly acquainted, with the antients} but was lige wiſe 
ſpread widely among the people, as is plain from 
the regulation of their ſtage, which before the tame 
of Richelieu, as Carneille himſelf confeſſes, aa wild, 
confus'd and irtegular, as ours is; but when L' Ale 
Hedeline had by that Cardinals order made am Hſſa⸗ 
towards its reformation according to the rules of art, 
the poets began to recover that noble diverſion of, the 
Theatre from thoſe barbariſms, which the ignorance 
'of foregoing: writers had inyvolv d it in, and to make 
it à rational entertainment; the people or audience 
at the ſame time diſcover d ſuchi an aptitude to reliſ 
good ſenſe and order, as gave ſufficient ptoof of the 
general good taſte of the Feuch nation, ſince aftar they 
had ſeen the juſt productions of art, they would never 
endure the roving, wandering, inconſiſtent trifles, that 
had ſo greedily been ſwallow d by their anceſtors. 
I think! it requires no argament to prove.che-juſt- 
vels and ſineneſs of Madam Dacier's obſervation; that 
a good taſte in all countries but Gree was deriy'd 
from imitation, and from an imitation of che Greek 
Nets and grator g. It i is however remarkable, that this 
good raltey which ſprung from imitation'in-all the 28r 
tions vhereyet à god taſte prevail'd, was of a mE 
. * ſhorter, duratiomtban: in Craace, where it was the cνHẽ 
of nathre, and, as 1 i n native lime * 


| Cn) 
all parts of Greece it flouriſh'd fer at leaſt a thouſand 
or fifreen hundred years, that is, from before the 
time of Homer to that of Longinus ; but it was in per- 
fection in Rome in oratory but a- little before _ 
and in poetry only in the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, I 
mean, in that perfection in which it always appear'd 
in Greece; not but that now and then there appear d 
this good taſte in ſome one particular poet down as far 
as Claudian, who ſeems in his fables, and even his dic- 
tion and verſifieation, not wholly without ir. I omit 
Heliodorus, who liv'd much about the ſame time, be- 
cauſe he was by nation a Greek : Perhaps ſome may 
add Boetius, a nobleman in the court of Theodoric the 
Goth. Be that as it will, ſoon after, barbariſm, like an 
inundation, overflow'd all parts of Europe, and ſunk 
not only a good taſte, but indeed all manner of learn- 
ing for ſeveral hundred years. Tho' in the time of 
Boccatce, Dane, Petrarch, and ſome others, there was a 
ſort of poetry reviv d in 2aly, which, as have alrea- 
dy obſerv d, was deriv d from the  Provencial poets; 
yet I may juſtly ſay, that theſe authors being entire- 
Iy ignorant of the.Greeks, and as negligent of the va- 
luable Nonrant, en was nothing of a good n a 
mong them. (43 v4 j 119! Kii 
Coſmo,- and Lorenzo on Medici firſt open'd the way 
for the return of a good taſte in all the politer arts, 
by drawing ſeveral of the Greciant, after the taking of 


Conſtantinople by the Turks, from Greece to Florence, and 


procuring many of the old Greek authors thence; by 
the favour of Bajazet the' Turkiſh Emperor.” Theſe learn- 


ed men of Greece, under the patronage of "Lorenzo di 
Medici, and that of his grandfather Coſmo, began to 
— the ** which was then entirely 
un- 


(99) 
unknown in Eurqpe, and to bring the Zalians acquain- 
ted with Ariſtotle, Homer, and the other eminent 
poets and orators of the antient Greek nation, which 
took ſo much, by the patronage of Lorenzo, that Po- 
litian had reſorting to his ſchool, for inſtruction in the 
finer arts, five hundred young noblemen and gentlemen 


at a time. Painting, ſculpture, and architecture, which 


were reviv'd a little before, came now likewiſe to a 
very great perfe&ion, by the artiſts applying them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the antique in their ſtatues and 
baſſo relievos, as if none of the politer arts, and a grand 
guſto in them, could be obrain'd without a perfect 
acquaintance with the Greeks. This is at leaſt certain, 
that there never was in any nation a great vet, pain 
ter, or ſtatuary, who had not more or leſs knowledge 
of the antique; and the principal faults of that great 
ang wonderful genius in painting, Reubens, are entirely 
owing to his too great negle& of the antients; but 
while painting, ſtatuary, and architecture made ſo ſwift - 
a progreſs to perfection in 'Zaly, poetty lag d after 
but lamely ; however Caſtelvetro, Picolhuomins and o- 
thers, endeavour'd to reform the taſte of the Raliam, 
by their notes upon Ariſtotle's poetics, long before we 
knew any thing of them on this ſide the Alps. 
Father Rapin, and Monfieur' Hedeline, and the royal 
acadamy's cenſure of the Cid, were the firſt who'be- 
gan to meddle with Ariſtotle in the French language, 
and gaye riſe to a good taſte in France, to whom 
Monfieur Boſſu | ſucceeded, and perform'd to 3 miracle 
| . 7 the Epic poem; and in our days Monfieur Datier 
has exceeded all mankind upon Horace's art of poetry, 
and Ariſtotle's poetics. Thus was a good taſte eſtabliſti d 
throughout Fram : ; but Ar as we find nn Ma- 
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longer duration there than it was in Rome, the reaſons 
or which ſhe has ſufficiently made out, all termina- 
g in this, a bad education and ignorant writers. 
175 once thought that this evil might have been pre- 
0 in France, if all books in the politer arts had 
en entirely ſubmirted to the cenſure of the acade- 
"my, and none ſuffer d to be printed but by their ap- 
c But when I found that ſtrange, wild med- 
EY « of rambling fancy, call d the Arabian nights enter- 
eee, written by a member of that ſociety, I al- 
dere 7 my opinion; ;. ligce 1 that very book diſcovers that 
"the © reprion « of. taſte had infected a member of it, 
7 0, without any aj prehenſion of ſcandal to his 
anding, has, by tl the Publication of it; endea- 
iy, 175 the Spin among the people. 


900 2 2 will needs have 1 it, e 7 not on 
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hat. gte at Homer had neyet ſeen e any poem 
Before his time, ; whence he-could tale the idea, or e- 
den a hint of his Lias and Ochſſes; 3, but that at > 
he invented it, and made. it perfect, contrary to 
che rules of gradation, by which, arts are by degrees 
© poliſh'd and brought to their height ; ;.1 ſce.no reaſon 
for this luppoſition, but only that we have no Poem 
now extant in that kind, which is of greater nay 
«than Homer. But i in my opinion it is a very fallacious: 
war of arguing, to pretend that becauſe there is no 
duch poem extant, that therefore there ngver was any 
duch; Ginee. we have undoubted proof from hiſtory, 
chat there have periſh'd of the antient Greek valuable 
authors above a hundred thouſand volumes i in the li⸗ 
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many 2 — before that Marg was e abliſb'd, as 
well as after its deſtruction, till the general vreck of 
learning by the barbarous nations, which demoliſh'd 
ane all the monuments of antiquity. 

Nay, if we may judge from the dated of other 
arts in Greece it ſelf, that ſine and polite people, how- . 
ever influenc'd and fayour'd by the gracious aſpect of 
the ſun, and the happineſs of their climate; brought 

nothing elſe to perfection at once, as is plain from 
their painting, flatuaxy, "mufick, and even poetry it ſelf; 
for it is evident from tragedy, tho* the-idea of it was 
plainly taken from Hamer, that the Athenians them- 
felves could not bring it, at its firſt appearance, to 
that excellence with which Sophoctes” and Euripides a- 
dort'd it; for the rude sketches which © Theſpis gave 
them of this excellent poem, remain'd ſome years a- 
mong em, till Æſchilur brought it to a more regular 
and rational form, and Sophocles and "Exipider, and 

the other Tragic peers of that time, gave it a finiſhing 
ſtroke. I cannot therefore imagin that the Epie poem, 
ſo much mote difficult in its nature, bod be in- 
vented and perfected by the ſame hand. Ra. 

But to return from this ſhort digreſſion, I Wan paſs 

from the preſent corruption of the French taſte, com- 
plain'd of by this learned lady, to the confideration 
of that very bad taſte, ' which has always "reign'd in 
moſt of the readers and writers of our nation, and 
that almoſt in every part of poetry, the chief cauſe 

of which I have already aſſigu d ignorance to be, and 

this ignorance has always been deriv d from our very 

faulty education, which, I believe may” venture 10 

alert, is the moſt defedive of any in this part 6 Eu- 

E 4 rope : 
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nabe: The education of youth in general is in England 
made 2 trade, and a trade that labours under greater 
diſadvantages than any of the moſt mechanick; for 
in all theſe, at eaſt in regular corporations, none js 
permitted to ſet up. without having ſerv d his time to 
the lame buſineſs, and may reaſonably be ſuppos d 
therefore to be maſter of it, and underſtand it per- 
\fe&ly ; but every little ſmatterer i in Latin, that can 
but jaſt conſtrue a common claſſic, is permitted to um- 
dertake the inſtruction of youth, and make them 
_. walte ſeyen, eight, nine, ot ten years, to make but a 
very indifferent progreſs in the knowledge of Greek 
_and Latin, in which, in other countries, the maſtery 
is obtain d in four years at moſt, by the advantage af 
= maſters and a happy method. 

There is nothing more different than * beauties 
Wes |; perfe&ions of the proſaic and poetic diction; 
and therefore in other countries no ſtudent is permit - 
ted to read a poet, till he is maſter of the proſaic 
beauties and perfections, and has fix d his ſtile ac- 

cording to the ſtandard of Cicero, not omitting at the 
ſame time the being perfect in the excellence of the 
hiſtoric manner, by a familiarity. with Saluſt in the 
firſt place, or chiefly, 7; acitus, and the reſt. of the Roman 
Hi iſtorians. The ſame mel be ſaid of the Ereek, where 
the ſtudent is firſt brqüght acquainteg with Plutarch, 
AIgian, Herodotus, Thucydides, » Arrian, Plato, Demofthe- 
wes, and other proſaic authors in that janguage, from | 
hence they proceed to He Nod, Theocritus, the : Minor 
; poets, and laſlly to Homer ; in Latin, they begin with 
\ Claudign, ſome books of Szatjrs, and Lucan, Quid, Tibul- 
dun, Cala and Propertins, and conglude iſ Horace and 
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not turn 4 common ſentence into Latin, is put to read 
and ſtudy the maſt difficult Latin poets, even to Horacg 
and Virgil themſelves ;. and ſo to Hamer in the Greeks 
before they know any thing at all gf Cicero,  Demoſthe: . 
nes, or any of the other proſe authors which I havg 
mentioned in either language, and by conſequence 
can have no taſte or judgment in the propriety. and er 
legance of ſtile, if ever they come to be able to write 
any tolerable Latin or. Greek, to which » Dot, One 
ip ten thouſand, who waſtes ſo much time ip the 
common ſchoals, ever arrives. But were not this evil 
ſo. great, and if we ſhquld ſuppoſe, that even by this 
fauley method ſome of them ſhould become maſters of 
the Latin and Greek diction; yet it is a melancholy 
conſideration, that they are oblig d to ſpend ſo many 
years only to attain, the knowledge. of two dead lan- 
guages, without the leaſt improvement in any art or 
ſeience. Tis true, they have what they call a proſodia 
and a rhetorick in the Exgliſ ſchools; but thee. two. 
cannot let them far into the knowledge either of 

try or rhetorick; for the proſodia only teaches, 

the quantities, ot the difference of long and ſhort, ſyl- 
lables,. and how to frame ſeveral ſorts of verſes in the 
Greek and Latin tongue, without N the leaſt 
inſight into the art of poetry it ſelf, e e 
ly qualifies them for meer . ; 

Thus in rherorich, all the rhetor þ that ever. I law 
for the Engiib ſchools teach _ 1 tropes and 
gures of words and ſentences, which regard nothing 
of rhenarick but the meer diction, they take little or 9 
notice of the forming an oration in general, of its 2 
yeral parts, and their beauties and excellence; as to . 


fend or opening the ſubjsct, che narration or Nate 
1 } 


of 


E 


{ 


We 


© hes queſtion, the'confurationy- confirmation, ampli- 
— peroration; or coneluſſon of the whole; nor 
do they take care to let the young ſtudent into thoſe 
_ neceſſary rules of invention, which are abſolutely re- 
quit d to find out all the argument which every ſub- 
ect can afford, to the full proof and evidence of its 
ercellence in the three kinds which are eftabliſh'd of 
All -hetorical diſcourſes, whether it be of praiſe or diſ- 
Praiſe, petſuaſion or diſſuaſion, aceuſation or defence. 
I know there are ſome men for rejecting all theſe 
Kues of art, and leaving all to the genius and fancy 
of the ſpeaker; but theſe are men 'who are not only 
zuotant of the art, but even of the reaſon of things: 
and I am firingely furpriz'd'to' find the meſſieurs of 
Porr guilty of ſo groſs an abſurdity, as the reject- 
ing particularly the rules of invention of arguments e- 
Kabliſh'd by the ancients. Their reaſon for it is fo very 
ſuperficial and weak, that 1 am almoſt aſham d to 
Audte it, nor ſbould 1 do it, had it not come from men 


0 ſuch reputation for learning and fine ſenſe. © Can we 


_ *fuppole, ſay they, that V7 il (for theſe rules of in- 


| * vention are neceſſary in poetry as well as rhetorick) 


ask d the ſereral queſtions of Cur, quomodo, quando, dec. 
& before he {cr himſelf to write? Suppoſing he did 
not, what is the eotſequence of chat? is that any - 

f that he did nor ſtudy and learn this method, and 
epra8tiſe it roo, till by long uſe he ſaw ar firſt 1 ight 


whatever his ſubject would afford? By the ſame way 
bf reaſoning; they might have excluded Virgil from 
nabing ſtudy'd Grammar, and ask d the queſtion, whe- 
5 ther, when he ſet himſelf down to write,” he did not 
examine which was the nominative Caſe and the Verb, 


* other rules of Concordance? T ſhould cafily au- 
3 ſwer 


7 * is 
"| * 


Fer no, becauſe uſe had baer all thoſe things fo 
familiar to him,” that he could not poffibly ttanſgreſs 
in them. Hut as this is no proof that he never ſtady 
Grammar, or that Grammar was not neceſſury to) ls 
ſtudy, ſo likewiſe it cannot in the leaſt" juſtify che 
meſſieurs of Port- ral in their opinion that he made 


| "no uſe of the rules of rhermitk which relate to the An- 
vention, or that thoſe rules are” not neceſſath d 

to be ſtudied; ſince, if we may think the 

of Cicero of any force, the contrary is evident; for he 

was not a meet pedant, but the moſt cone 

rator that ever appear d in the world, and yer ne 


thought theſe rules ſo neceſſary for a young Radent in | 


- oratory, that in thoſe books which' he has leſt us un 
"that art; where be ran; none” he has anuply 
deliver d them. 11 £80 nne £0100 nig 


This may en erlag yur ane digreſionto 
ſome, yet it is by no means ſo, ſince it farther makes 


out the defects of our ſchools in the heglect of ali the 


uſeful rules of 7herorick as well as poetry, Ric might 
have eſtabliſm'd among us, had they been taughr, 
long before this time, a good taſte of oratory and p, 
and the precious time of our youth had not begn 
confin d- to the flaviſh ſtudy of words only, but have 
been inform'd in things, and arts, as well as enpreſ- 
flons. But as it is now, knowing nothing throt all 
"the redious years of their application to bool, but 
the diction, they imagin chat there is no other per- 


keckion either in oratory or poetry, and by conſequence 


they can neret have a good taſte, for they are ſtill ĩg 

norant of that which only cat ercate it in them, 
' which nothing but the knowledge of art can do; for 
tat knowledge is what we call a good taſte, ov at 


"Jeaſt the foundation of i it. r 


* 


- 
* 
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1 / a 
8 3: Perhaps.tt may be ſaid, that we cannot with Madam 


Hh complain that the ancients are not read among 
ns, Gince Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the reſt are taught 
almoſt in every vulgar ſchool. But how are they 
taught not as poets, for their maſters underſtand 
them not as ſuch, or know any thing of their poetical 
excellence, but give their leſſons from them only as 
examples to be ſervilely imitated in 8 diction or 
mode of expreſſion alone. | 
But ill to render their education more re faulty, their 
matters pick out ſuch. authors to inculcate chiefly to 
their, ſtudents, which muſt fix an ill taſte in them. 
Thus Martial is the darling of our common ſchools, 
and what is yet worſe, Ouen's epigrams are, if not 
taught, particularly recommended or read, whoſe tri- 
fling points, and worthleſs jingle, inſinuate themſelves ſo 
far into the injudicious fancy of boys, that they can 
Acaree ever afterwards reliſh any thing truly valuable. 
have not touch'd upon our univerſity education, 
becauſe]. ſhould haye been fore d, in deſerence to 
tenth, to haye ſhown, that this evil is not remov d by 
thoſe; additional years of ſiudy, which. our youths 
ſpend in thoſe places; at leaſt it is evident, that thoſe 
who have made the greateſt figure among them in the 
politer arts, have, in their writings publiſn d to the 
world, bounded their aim and ambition with the beau- 
ties of expreſſion alone, giving us no manner of proof 
that they had the leaſt notion of any thing elle, and 
intany.of theſe gentlemen, have by their writings cop- 
- eributed;; more than any thing elle, to SE ee 
e ill taſte of the town. | 
I might ſay much more upon ;this head; 3 bpt 
— 4 . ſufficient to er 2 WE 4 of 


* : 


2 


T7 
art, the ts EN wy ny" as well as its 
. . RU nt 11. 

The cuy 00 that I e og ( for to reform 
our education ſeems an Impoſſible undertaking) is 
the publication of books of criticiſni, which may, at 
leaſt in time, touch the minds of men of the finer 
ſenſe and reaſon, and bring them over to the ſide of 
art and ſcience, whoſe influence by degrees would 
bring in all the young m and ſo . 
ml. readers and hearers of poetry. 2 

It was very late before ctiticiſm came into England. | 5 
After that. little Sir Philip Sidney has ſaid of it in his 
apology for poetry, Ben Johnſon made the earlieſt 
ſteps towards it, not only in his diſcoveries, but in 
his tranſlation of Horace s art ef -poetry., After him I 
know not of any thing till ſince the reſtoration, and 
then the firſt attempts that way were very faulty, 
that is, in ſome of the prefaces, and the &ſſay on dra: 
matic poetry of Mr. Dryden s, in which however there 
is ſearce one juſt criticiſm in ten. The firſt diſcourſe, 
that 1 remember,. of true value and excellence. in this 
nature, Was the preſent Eſſay under our con 
which was follow d by my. Lord Roſcommon's Rayon 
tranſlated werſe, Mr. Rymer, in his tranſlation of 2 5 
reflections von Ariſtorle, and his" eriticiſms upon th 

tragedies of the laſt age Mr. Dennis s ſe veral learned 
diſcourſes upon this art, and ſome few others, as the © 
tranſlation of Ariſtotle” s poetics, with -Datier's notes, &t. 
have laid down principles enough to reform the taſte 
of every conſidering man, that will read them w Wo. 
any application. 5 1 
But this muſt be faid-of my Lord Dude: Ella mnpoe- = 
ry ibat ag it was W criticiſm that N 'dinour 


I. d mm: 5 J I. 


(a 


todgue, st 2 time when the taſte of the town was in 
2 moſt abandon'd condition, ſo it is alone ſufficient 
to inſpire a true knowledge and judgment of the art, 
and by conſequence of giving us a good taſte ; and it 
isthe more capable of doing this, becauſe the inſtruc- 
tions are convey d in an eaſy manner, with abundanee 
of good ſenſe and reaſon, in harmonious verſe, which 
methinks ſhould ha ve fix d it, before this time, in the 
minds even of the ladies, ſo far as to make them de- 
ſpiſe that wretched ſtuff, which they have of late 
Tries viſibly encoutag d. But the reaſon it has not 
had chis effect upon them, and ſome others, I con- 
dude is, becauſe they have not read it; which that 
they may, is one of the chief reaſons of my revi- 
vitig it'how in rhis manner, and offering it to their 
hands, wich my imperfett commentaries; to ſhow,” as 
well as Jan, not onty my value for it, but its real 
merit and how worthy it is of their ſerious peruſal, 
and how loudly it challenges all their attention and ap: 
phention to fix it in their underſtanding and memory. 2 
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een new proceed to he, Ho it as.” 
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1 — does the car with barſhoels woujd, 
ene, yet but vulgar arts 17 I wg 
£29630 21,34 8. 1001 251.105 lib 
Far allin vain thede Juperficial pets, 
Contribute to the firudure: of the hl „ val 
Without a genius £66; for thats the ou. 


s ; 0128011 uus 
Beföte 1 ptocee to 4 conſideration of the panda 
lat zug judicions ihffration of Whoſe lines) ir ſeems in- 


cumbent 


. 


* 
* 


(6) 


cumbent upon me to remove an objection rais d by 


the ignorant againſt the three firſt lines, as if W * | 


ble author were guilty of a ſort of tautology, hen 


he m 41998 
3 5 Mais? Hie Bots g vp 31 
- Number an — 3 Awad 7 Sh 
eee Re! with harfinaſs. — 
ingen 29 Js 


As tuo Ailtind qualities. or petſeckibus, of which 
the poet is oblig'd t to nth maker mos. they. 


ae, as A 907 38. onw 7⁰⁸ 
i107 12070 219 3 Zig My (11% yog4ino) i 5228: 
FOOTY yt 30 3 n 


+1, Harmoniaus 
That never 20 ear with harſbneſs wound. 7 
And therefore't the latter cannot be 4 PAY We 


mY > 4 j £252" 514 itt! HH 4 n 


But if the gentlemen, Who make:chingbjctions bad 
Pre acquainted. with the true-fofce:of the 


or fluency of numbers in that neceſſary appoſition 
different numbers, ;:and: thoſe; whichioughr ta pr 


cetd and follow each other, ino ordet to: produgta 
perfect harmonious variety, the would have fonnd, 


that tho a poet may be free from falſe quantities ar 


numbers, he may: yet fall ſhort of that harmonious: 
which never wounds the ear with harſhneſs or ſati 


long and five ſhort ſyllables, has numbet, or true quai 
tity, but yet may be often harſh, and muſt want, by 


the uniformiry. df.:cadence, that variety that produces 


the harmony which out author requires; and tlicrefore 


Drydeu and Milton, the greateſt maſters of Engliſh | 
.wer/ification,: hade frequently given m two or three, 


as to attain chis agrecableignd, 


2 R : ] 'This . 


* ; 
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(6). 


This Thave mo den of Mr. Dryden, in my romplete dr 
poetry, to which I refer the reader; the ſame may be 
found likewiſe in Alton by any nice and en 
reader. | * 1201 off 

It was a perfect skill in this particular, which gave 
Virgil that ſingular harmony of verſification above all 

' the other Latin poets, in ſo eminent a degree, that it 
-may be diltinguiſh'd even by ſome that do not un- 
derſtand Latin; as we have an inſtance in France, of a 

certain gentleman of figure, whoſe name I have for- 
got, who, at the hearing of certain verſes of Virgil ro- 
peated in company with thoſe of ſeveral other poets, 
would never an to Point out the verſes of Vigil from 

all the reſt. 

„ CASAAC; 7o 8675 a man of great politeneſs, 
as well as learning, has given us a ſmall treatiſe in 
bs Latin tongue, entitled, De poematum cantu & wiri- 

baswhythmi, in which he has fully.diſcours'd of the num- 
—— quantities of the Latin verſe, and their proper 

SG juſt appoſition, to gain that force and harmony 
which is neceſſary to perfection in this particular. But 
as what we have ſaid is chiefly," if not wholly proper 
to the Romax tongue, I ſhall ſay no more of it, but in- 
ſiſt chat there is, even in our language; ſomething that 
bears à proportion to it, and vhich is ſufficĩent to 

Jjuſtify . n in aan, ee un 7 8 
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24 +4 third thing un nber ak of the. Elan * | 
n e to make a neceſſaty part of Nan is 
tha 


8 1 


the rhime. Tho' I Ms with the Eſay, t that 
rhime is a neceſſary part of poetty; vet this may be 
aid in the author's excuſe,” that it Was elkahlfe d as 
ſuch, at the time ehen this Eſſay was written, no- 
thing having then appear in blank verſe (a8 they 
call it) but Milton s Paradiſe hft, and that known then 
but to a few, and eſteem'd by ſome of them defee- _ 
tive in that parricular, which' made Den write bis 
State of innocente in rhime, thinking An thoughts 
and images imperfect without that ce "Hay, Dr 
den was ſo fond of rhimie, that he brought ti n the 


ſtage, and eſtabliſh'd it ſo far by his Ice lat he 
ventur'd in one of his bees ro fa 5 ir had | 
now ſo ſtrong a | polleſſion of the ſtage that lie durſt 


propheſy no play would take wore: Its and yet! he 
ſaw in leſs than a year's t time, that Ice aby y 
would be_receiv'd with 1 it. This change Was aug 
not only by the Rehearſal, bur alſo 1 PRs mit- 
ble reflections in this Euch . which w e hereafter 
take notice . * _ 
After Milton had prepare in in in th wed? the btb 
of jingle gave up the greater 10 "2x lealt the” 2pic 
and tragic poems, to blank verſe, that is, to Verſe. 
withour zhime, to 11715 and harmony of of ſo in | 
which rbime had really. 7 8 and to-which n ot 99 
leaſt; jult claim. But then ey yet "infi ity tha 51 Dar wt 
elle in all the ſhorter poems, "bur with Ro get ker 
grou d 1 in truth than in, "the e former; for wherever 
there is force and genius el in bomber 2 > hat- 
mony, we ſhall find there is not "the leaſt occafion för 
rhime. I ſhall give but one inſtance among many, | 
that i is in Mr. Dennis from Habbakuk, which I tran- "0 
{cri from his admirable Grounds of Cr rich in poetry. 
F Sh} * 
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Paran gone, 5 1 


opening Naa Ine”. 9 50 
Aud the whoſe 7 rug: with his prajfe. 1 


mach d, 22 18 
Anh fro he er |; 


e flew. 
Searing th 45 ni nations wth, 4 lk, n Ay oy f a 
b which the ever] ing mountains | 4 | "my b bY NIE 
Aud, Valenz: the erual bill did bow, . 8 
2 . „„ 
EA e, 
ee , 
And with thy 1 5 vat . SS: 2 5 V!C 
The, rockt their ſummits beetled o'er aſt," N aig j) 1 
Jo view the yerrors Ya Xl * at 2 
Then, ſbroering, Hrunk from om 3 the amazes * e 115 . 
The floods divided, ſhow'd a fea ons bak 


zd, 421. 
E : * 


e 15 
55 heaps of congregated muurer flew, wil 7 wil 
| The deep. bis: 2 3 "voice at all 7s moths aol 57 


een er al fois e pu . 15 TING Nat 2 
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It the Tr. OR will Ain Gy V char even this hab 
"te better with rhime, 1 will Chdeaour fs Conyince 
2 80 55 puring urg the Tame } pa aflage "of Hast 
In rhime 8 by another hand, and that no contemmptibſc 
one, | that 1, by the n e Me n ard Jul 
air d Mrs. Singer. 207. 21 12 fich ow evo 
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95 Dreſt in the unſuſſarable Name, * 
Thar babs his dazeding throne,” 
His glory ſoon 4 bins bright NE) rays, 
And OI eee eee, 
Reſplendent beams did crotum hig\wwfud bead," 

And ſhining brighmeſs. all arbuud him ſpread. 
Onnipdtthce\he grafpe in big ftrong band,” 
And liftning' T | 

Waiting "till bis refiftleſs bolty Bd - 
 Devouring' cont beneath his feet nl ck _ * here 
Al naturt's rum ud quake tuneath 2 
Au with i haut ze the waft glabe th 
The PM tis ee 10x. 3 „ 
And ut Vis ight the bafhful mountains fled ß; 
The everlaſting #ills their Founder's wore o 4 
. th. Roop their\ lofty heads to make 1% Eternal)". 
'* The diſtant Ethiops all confufion a 
And Midian s trembling curtains cannot hide their fe r; 
an thy fierce chaviots paſe'd the yielling fn, 
The big nin heck in mee mond ut 
Affe eben Jordan flops his Artig f S1atls » 
Jl e Ty n un . 
4014 jy £ it b yIYnod : 
IAI 3G ends x =— 03s Hum Gf 42 >d muy 
Ant with tl mighty bow; 9751 ym wk +30 
. mareß dt againſt ee 88 HS 
Aud ven terrible h dill. :/; 
w—_ e, but thus thy et. 1 % 


asm oro! ni e e ins gi 273. v8 bat ad 4 
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©. Know, Jacob's ſons, I am the God of truth, 
Fur father Jacob's God, nor can 1 break my oath. 
Tze mountains ſogab, as our dread Lord a. 
d all the little hills around em dau d; iy 
IT The neighbouring. ſtreams their verdant banks oerflow, 
The waters ſaw, aud trembled POR: 
SR Back to their old abyſs they go * 


"> Aud bear the news to. everlaſting. night. 
Nannen deep within its hoow caverns roars, 


. And beats the filent ſhores; _ N *. 
bs The fa above uo longer dares to ſtrive, - HY 
Nr will, his jrighted fleeds their wonted jaurney drive ; 
The moon, 0 ſee hen brother ſtop his car, 


Grew pale, and curb d her ſable reins for fear ; 
Thy threatuing arrows gild their flaming ua, 
And at the glittering of thy ſpear the heathen dare not ſtay : 
The very fight of thee did them ſubdue, 
And, arm'd with fury, thou the vitÞry didſt (purſue 2 2 
Sy now, great God, * wrapt in avenging thunder, 
5 3 and Wa _ and ee Ie 
| Nn WARD AE GON ? under 


% * e 
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? Tho 3 lady pores 3 _ well, 1 am 
far from making à compariſon of the excellence of 
theſe two pieces. In the firſt we find che force, 
gehemenfe, and. energy, of à true poetic extbufiaſm, 
convey'd in a lofty diction, and a perfect harmony of 
numbers, fo much above the meanneſs of rhime, that 


W216 


" yhime muſt have debas d it, and render d it weak and 
enervate. It may perhaps be ſaid, chat the throwing 
this laſt into a paraphraſe has diflpated the ſpirit of 
the poem, aud render d it leſs nervous and forcible ; 
but I ſay, the ingenious author was in Jome meaſure 
Wa 2? 2 7 | oblig'd 


"7 


oblig d to ſtretch what'ſhe tet us into a patar 
phraſe for the ſake of the rhime, and that if it: had 
not been for this conſideration, her poem had been 
more compleat, and more harmonious. 

What I have here ſaid ſhows, that a gemut with 
number and harmony has no manner of need of rhime, 
nay; that rhime is injurious to em; even in the ſhorter 
poems, and proves, that therefore our writers might 
leave it off with ſucceſs, as many of the Taliant had 
done before the time of Milton, as that great Poet af. 
ſures us. It is certain that rhime has been the caulk 
of many conſiderable errors of ſome of the: buſt, of 
ee not only in cramping their ſenſe, but often 
in ſpoiling their diction. Inſtances of the former 1 
ſhall not here give, ſince they would be too long, a 
perhaps tedious in this place, and I ſhall be ſatisfy'd 
with giving only two of the latter i the ſirſt from . 
ler, the ſeeohd from Dyyden; and I pitch upon thee 
two Poets, becauſe they were both eminent fox the 
copiouſneſs of their ſtile, and a thorough command of 
the Engliſ tongue; for ſince the ſervitude of thime 
has thrown two ſuch great men upon deſects which 
they would have otherwiſe eſcap'd, what muſt it do 
with others who want * r dite en a8 


to Waller, in ou youles 3 „ % his Gt * xa hal 

| 05 13 3 5 N 
Poets loſe half the praiſe they fot have! a, * 

Could i it be n une N Ranch 8 
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This couplet is nor. ge and if Mr, Waker 
had been to æxpreſs himſelf. out of 'rhime, he would 


boy ſaid, Md 
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Fare 4 e obſerv'd, that Mr . ma 
not hate made ufc of ſo calm a word as ſeize, had it 
not been for the thime z ſeizing might do well enough 
for a bum bailiff, hut never can come up to the ter- 
bible blow of a thunderbolt; they are originally the 
wotds of Mippolinu in Seneca, but far ſhort in the mouth 
pf Aurengezeb, which was all entirely the effett of 
vhm ſince Mr. Dryden very ſeldom: other wiſe fell 
Wort of the er from eee * 


hat 1 am nat fingulat in this opinion, Ehall prove 
Kot the following words of _ for Me "cn in 
Kon nee. 

TR 10 235411, D163 
Sas ions): 1 chime te ( Lee 2 . | 
Wos firif} 10 rhime uo light more afoful Jaws i; 05 
Fr #hat in Greece, or Rome, was never maden votes 


5 Ih barbarian dehuges » nf Aaiv- 


Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt — 6901 Aer 
Aud change their own for their invaders way. 

1 grant, that from the mofſy idol oak, | 1 22307 
In double rhimes, aur Thor and Woden ſpoke 3" 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, | 
e ee fo mani yang dw he chimes: > iN 

Dur How that Pheebus, and the ene 0d ec 
w all dbeir n rien schie 97244 
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< 71 * 
W hy ſhould not we their ancient rites reſtore, 
Aud be what Rome, or Athens, were befwe 
O may I live to ſee that Lorioys day, | 
And fing | loud Pans through the crowded Way 3 
M hen in triumphant flate the britiſh muſe, © P 
True to herſelf, ſhall barbarous aid refuſe, | Þ 7 


4 1 
= \ 4 
x * *s 


And in that Roman majeſty appear, Wy "ET OGIERS (ha d 
W hich none know better, and none come fo near. | & 3, 8 ö 


* think it is of no great conſequence Jeni this 
| 725 of rhime is deriv'd, that is, whether it came 
from the old Runic Poetry, as Sir iam Temph 
contends z of from the Arabiazs, by the way of Hau 
and ſo thro' Provence to hah, and from chence thro! 
the reſt of Europe, i as ſome others would have! it. Nor, 
in my opinion, does rhime gain any ttue value fro 
having ecn in ule among the Hebrews themſelves, as 

the curious and learned Monfieqr le Clerk, in his learn- 
ed commentaries upon ſeveral parts of the Qld Teſts? 
ment, ſeems to conjecture, for he is not poſitive in 
that particular, ſince we have ſeen, by x what we have 
ſaid, that it is defeQiye in its own nature, and: the 
cauſe of unavoidable defects i in the Poet. 38 to whe 


turn to the Eſſay. 


30 .x 


Number and rhime, and that FORM * ? 0 | 
That never does the ear with harſhneſs _ we 4 A f 
Are neceſſary, Jer but vulgar arts ; N | 
For all i in vain theſe h uper ficial I Parts N k I” 
Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, . 2 >| 1 
Wai» pn f. lei . 
1 21 | 1 F 4 } = 3 2199 | #74 x 
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Without chime ; the harmony of numbers are added 
| PHF 25 Slengal fo thar art, but as agree> 
able ornaments to recommend it. This is Ariſtotle's 
opinion, which he founds upon this reaſon, that if any 

ſhauld turn Herodotus into verſe, it would notwith- 


» & »# + 5 4 


| Randing ſtil be a hiſtory ; and on the other fide, if any 


one ſhould put the iliads of Homer into proſe, it would 
: 141 ITT Co tf ELLA enn CILTIETO 145+ £5 
however, effcctually remain a poem. But l of 
this admirable precept of the Eſſay, moſt, if not all 
ka — TW, 4d > a ww ; 45 * N . +077 by. : 
of our taking and popular verſifiers, have ſuppos d that 
the chief excellence of poetry lies in number and 
enn Ei £7 eien 
thine, in a flowing ſmoothneſs of verſe, which is now 
very common, and a ſort of quaintneſs of expreſſion ; 
nts, Capi ig 44s L1G } L £1 i | . 44 ? p35 4 = 5 
and this ignorance and folly has ſpread ſo far, and is 


| 


1 
| 


| . ſo grounded in the many, that we have ſeen the whole 
| art of poetry, of Engliſh pcetry (for ſo they ate Pleas'd 
Wi rodiſtinguiſh it) is contiy'd to theſe alone in a, book 


hs ; 
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: 
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roo ſcandalouſly mean to name, which, by the arts of 


the bookſelers concern'd, has ſpread, by many editions, 

thro all England, and cotrupted, or at leaſt continu'd. 
the corruption of the young readers and lovers of 
= poetry. But as that has no ground in reaſon and truth; 
= © Jo this valuable Maxim of the Eſay is founded on 
both, and confirm'd by the judgment of the learned 
I and knowing of all nations and ages, 


1. 
x 
1 


With: 
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Without a genius too, bor bars the wal. 0 A, ; 


A ſpirit which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about; 
A heat which glows in every work thats ee 
Tis ſomething of divine, and more than wit . 4 . 
It ſelf unſeen, et all things _ it own, 


ee all Linen, , but gelen d LL 1 0 * 
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£42 6 44 


that the af is 7 in the right, and 1 jud; 4 
ciouſly determin d, that number and rhime are 1 
perficial parts of poetry, and contribute very little't to 
the ſtructure of a poem, where there is not a | genius 
to ſupport them, and render them really Faluable, 5 
I believe that this aſſertion, which makes. the gen 

the ſoul. of the work, is too ſelf· evident to need? any 
confemation It is ae ann on all fides,; 17 


body ever verge that there TE be 4 A, pos poet 
without a genius; Horace indeed having fix'd this max- 
im, adds, that he can't ſee what uſe, or benefſt, 2 

rude; uncultivated genizs, can be of, and by conſe- 
quence that judgment, qr art, is abſolutely neceſſary 

for the rendering 4 genius truly valuable; but TE 
conditions of art, or judgment, which-Horace requires 
to be added to a geniu, do by no means leſſen the 
truth of what the We) affirms, when. he tells us that. 


a genius is the ſul. 
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A ſpirit which/infyires the work throughous, 
As that oe nature moves the world gone. 


It may perhaps be thought: Proper in this 4 
that. I ſhould define, a term which is of that viſible 


importance, ſince there” is no greater obſtruction to 
the clear and adequate knowledge of things, than tbe 
leaving the terms we make uſe of to a vague and unde - 
termin d ſenſe. It is no difficult matter to define a ſim- 
ple idea, or the term which expreſſes that ſimple idea; 
but when, there is a term that ſtands for an idea that is 
Extreamly complex, or compounded of great variety 
of. 21 25 it is not ſo eaſy a matter to give a perfect 
quate definition of it. Of this nature are 

ths two terms, wit and genius ; and this is the rea- 
n that the former has never yet been fo compleatly 
defin'd, as to give full ſatisfaction that the definition 
was perfectly juſt ;; for the general term wit ſtands 
for fo many things fo very different in their nature, 
thar they ſeem by no means capable of being redue d 
to one and the ſame individual definition: For ex- 
ample, what the Latins expreſs by the word ingenium, 
we do by the term wit ; what they mean by their me- 
taphorical ſa}, by acumen, lepos, and ſome other words, 
we ſtill expreſs by that of wit, The beauties of Ab. 
mer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Anacreon, Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Virgil, "Horace, Ovid, Tereme, and even 


| down to the points of Martial, the burlesk of 


Sarron and Butler, the biting of Satire, and 


the mirth of our comic poets, and various other 


things, both ſerious and gay, we range under this ge- 
= term wit; nay, even genim it ſelf is often ex- 
8 preſs d 


(ys) 


preſs'd by wit ; it is therefore no wonder that we ne- 
ver have had a ttue and juſt definition of wi, that is, 
a definition that expreſſes al its parts and qnallties: 
and I believe I may ventuxe n dr daz =o 
ſhall have any ſuch definition.” 
What has been ſaid of the bern wits WY io ele 
part hold good of that of gan r 
tion, join d with what is offer d in the Eſſay, 
date perſuade my ſelf, ſufficiently excuſe me Tos 
tending to define it; however, ömitting the fine ſpe 8 
lations that are to be found upon this head, as being 
above the capacity of the. general readers, toom I 
chuſe to ſpeak, I hall venture to ay a word or two 
about a genus. 9 217 C12 nw 00 97M 5 * 
I think it W 1 abat e | 
what we call gemi by the word ingenium, as it is evi- 
dent Horace does in his Art: of Poetry ;| and if I do not 
miſtake the matter, that word is not embarraſs d 
vith ſo many doubts, and ſo great an obſeurity as our 
word genizs ; which, tho' I ſhall not here pretend to 
define, yet, as far as it relates to poetry, I ſhall ven- 
ture to mention ſome particulars which:compoſe it; 
as, a ſtrong and clear imagination, or fancy, by which 
the poet is furniſh'd with the lively images of all 
things, and enabled by them to form that imitation, 
which is the life and ſoul of poetry; for without ĩmi- 
tation, there neither is, nor can be, any valuable po- 
etry. There is, belides this, requir'd to à poetic ge- 
nim certain warmth and vigout, which by ſome is 
calbd enthuſiaſm, and which gives that force and 
trao{port to the images that are found in a great Poet, 
and proves what the E/ay ſays, that a gening u the 
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A ſpirit which bim. 00 8 1250 
As:that of, nature moves the SD noauntitst: s 
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i ſomething of divine, and more than uit; 

it e unſeen, 8 "my j | 
Deſcribing all men, di naue boby bi, 218 


F Withour't this Mariet verſes are "ou Bit 200 
even me images, tolerably drawn, flat and, FOI 
7 makes t this warmth. Aſortof a god. 


0 


E e in nobis, a n . 


1 2 "ITO DC 4 


We have a God within us, whoſe I e 
tions make'ns grow warm; and indeed, if the poet 
feels not this warmth himſelf when he writes, he can 
never give it to his reader; its approaches and receſ- 
ſes are ſo little in the poet's power, that he cannot 
command them when he pleaſes, which perfectly agrees 
with our notion of inſpiration, ſent to us by the will, 
and at the time of ſome ſuperior agent, that acts upon 
our mind; when, as long, and as ſhort a time as he thinks 
fir. But this is more admirably nog 5 _ l | 


ee render it. 
ber doſt thou dwell? ? what caverns 5 of the 
SLOT: 85 1 19117 yon 


Can ſuch a vaſt and mighty l thing en 
When I at idle hours in vain thy abſence. mourn, 
0 where « doſt thou retire. ? and N thou 
8 Lretum, 
Some 
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Sometimes with powerful charms 00 b 
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8 
From o elne. of the night, and bar the 


| ie 3 01 e | 
n now, too far tranſported, Iam e. 210 
iD check why rig _ ule the an rein. 


"7103 me = 
- The _ author WY fied hs ede 0 
genius in poetry, proceeds to ſhow that there is aan 
equal neceſſity that this very genius, to male it truly 


An ſhould” ye deen ny an gourd by- judg⸗ 
ment. | . WY as | + SIA DE 


F {4 p 
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0 2 ali is -dullneſs 1 2 5 "th fancy b Kal ; . 8 
So, without judgment, fancy is but mad: 255 : 
And judgment has a boundleſs influence, 
Not only i in the choice of words, or ſenſe, 
But on the world, on manners, and omen. 
Fancy is is but the feather of the pen; | Vaan Age, 
Reaſon i is that ſubſtantial, uſeful part, 1 


Which gains the head, while border wins .th 
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The age of cbele verſes is not 0 can 1 
jodieious, but of the greateſt importance to the pet- 


fection of poetry, eſpecially i in this natiop, Where 2 
1 uh of the wildeſt fancy in in nature Lava: "Bots - 
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ems, and where ignoxanee is the diſpenſer of applauſe, 


(28) 


dom ſor maſt excellent pogtry 5 as if reaſon were by 


right excluded from all the productions of the Muſes, 
and we, like Democritm, had unanimouſly agreed, 
that nene ſhould be puers/but madmen. | How chat 
Phileſopher came to entertain ſuch a notion, is not 
worth while to enquire, ſince all the great poets of 
his nation are as eminent'for their jadgment, as for 
their genius, or fanq; for thoſe two words fignify tha 


ſame thing, and he could not by their practice imagine, 
but that the higheſt operations of reaſon were abſolute- 


= necellary for the forming a compleat poem. But in 


England indeed, where we have very few perfect po- 


and where the wildeſt gambols of fancy often meat 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, ſueh a mad notion might 
eaſily prevail; into which, not only the vulgar, but 
men of fine parts in other things, have evidently fal- 
len, as particularly Sir William Temple, in his E/ay' un 
Poetry, where, cho he has more than one made ſpe- 
cious and pompous expreſſions of judgment in this 
art, he at laſt throws it All off, in contradiction to 

what himſelf has id but juſt before; and balls us 
plainly, that there ds {ſomething ſo libertine in poetry, 
that it cannot be confin d to any rules; that is xo ſay, 
that there is ne uſe of judgment in poetry, for judg- 
ment in any art; is: unly the determining hat is pro- 
per, or improper, agreeable, or difagreeable to the 
rules of that art, which, inſtead of railing its excel- 
lence, as he deſigns. by it, leaves it without any ex- 
cellence at all; for where there is no certain ſtandard 
of excellence, or defect, there can be neither; which 
reduces all manner of performances to a level, than 


{70D 0 ” which 


which nothing can be more wb to, or deftruc- 
tive'df any rt whatſoever, - * 


From theſe e I think that ie mpor 
tance, and neceſſity of this doctrine of the Eſay, ob- 
tains the laſt evidence; fince it eftablifiies the fore» 


reignty of judgment and reaſon in ; poetry, without 
which there can be no certain r of excellence. 


Here Tſhould all' che various forts of verſe, 
And the Whole urt of poetry rehearſe 
But who that task would after Horuce do? 
The beſt of maſters; und examples tool! 
Echoes ut beſt, all we can ſay is van 
Dull the deſign, and fruitleſs were the pain. 


27 


Tis true, the ancients we may rob with eaſe ; 
But zee with-that fad ſhift himſelf can plans 
Without an actors pride ? a player's art 

15 above his, who writes a borrow d part. IE 


402 


"Yet modern laws are made for later faults, 222 
And new abſurdit ities inſpire new thoughts. __ 


_h theſe few lines the noble author diſcovers thi 


"the dehign of his future precepts is not to repeat whar 
has been ſo excelletitly treated of already by "Horace ; 


1A may, .add, and by Ariſtotle, and all the other ancicht 


ſ critics; bur to give us new inſtruRions againſt the faults 


k "of modern Writers, which were not known to thoſe 


Wi maſters, in the Arr of Poetry, or at leaſt Hot 
taken notice of as to ſtrike our modern 


writers,. 
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writers, tho? £qually liable to, and, deſerving of cor- 
rection, as will be 7 plain -from the particulars 
ONE 85 125 
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Abet need has K. then, to live. on theft, 
ä When ſo much freſh occaſion ſtill is left? 
Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt wecdss. 
And monſters orſe than ever Nilus breeds. 
But hold, the fools ſhall have no cauſe to fear, 
Tis wit and ſenſe that is the ſubject here. 
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And _—_ who are 1 > wieyin this endure; .; 


g 213 919 A bar sil $13 Hot 
There are none Wann alarm 4 with pry ap 4 
rance of a new critical diſcourſe; of more Violent de- 
claimers againlF it, than the ;andtdlac [ceibblees of all 
times; for being una voidably conſcious of their, real 
want of knowledge and art, they expect that ſuch diſ- 
courſes ſhould make it too evidetit'ts the world hat 
_ egregious coc, and worthleſs fools they are; but 
their follies and ignorance rendring them abſolutely in- 
corrigible, makes it a very vain and fruitleſs a attempt 


to ende avour their correction and reformation ; and 


therefore this noble author jully thinks them below 
is cognizance, "and tor that reaſon directs all t that be 
123 to fay, to ſuch n men of wit, 110, borne dé b Yy 
e tide , of fancy, have negleRted | the hecellary „ 
reckions of reaſon. and judgment, which ſhoutd' "have 


Kelter d. e from oe lc defects. that only "deny 
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rould oth iſe 
We e eee 
To give precepts to the fools-my- lord ſpeakgink is - 
to adminiſter phyſick to the incurable ; for, fir, they- 
are always ſo abounding in ele own: Pale fo. igno- 
rant of true excellence, and therefore ſo inbapable ok 


attaining. it, that to tell them f any means gk arri 
ving at it, is to talk to them m in a language utterly un: 
known to them; büt 'w vitty men, tho they may be 
guilty of very great faults, are yet docile and wi 
allow the force of reaſon chen they hear 5 5 At 


dae what my lord ſays i is an i trut 
199 577 1009 I ROM S1LT ! 
Df ah eee a c 0% 'E 
1 voy ee en this endure. , 115 
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Without his ſong no fon igtotbe found St 264007 + 
A moſt offenſive Wear ns a7 OS 1 20 


2 all he meets, againſt Apollo's lax drt get 0 
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ho' nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no ung ot 
os F ee raft er att 450 


For as in rows of richeſt Pear there lies 1 % 25 N 
Many a-blemiſh that eſeapes our eyes; 5 bas (no) 
The leaſt of which defeQsis is plainly ſhown CIS 
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In ſome ſmall ring, and brings t the value o yy 
wan G | So 
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80 24 ſhould be to Juſt . gle, l 
Yet ivhete can we ſee one without a __ 
Exact Propriety © of words and thought ? 
Expreſſions eaſy, and the fancy. high; ; 
Let that not ſeems to creep, nor this to 4 7 13 2 
No words tranſpos' d, but i in ſuch order all, . 
As, tho with care, may ſeem by 9 to fall ? 
Here, as in all things elle, is moſt unfit | : 
Bare Ribaldry, that | poor pretence to wit; 

Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting j joy 
Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy; 

Bak obſcene words, too grols to move deſire, 
| Like heaps of fewel, do but choak the fire. 


CLINE) 


What I have to ſay upon the Hric poem in general, 
or the pindaric in particular, I ſhall reſerve till I come 
to that head ; for the precepts which the Eſſay gives 
here in relation to the leſſer ode, or ſong, are ſo juſt, 
fo plain, ſo evident, that they have not the leaſt need 
of any comment; they axe likewiſc ſine, as they a 
new, and as neceſſary as they are fine. My Lord's 
doctrine about the ſong is perfealy-agreeable to rea- 
ſon, and the practice of the ancients, particularly of 
Anacrem, in whoſe: ſongs all thoſe conditions here io 
quir'd are perfectly . at Ir”. 28 far as t 
| wo languages can admit. Hen 51 Af 


We, 


— I know 


C 
I know it has been objected as an inaccutacy in the 
Eſa, that the fang and the greater ode are divided, 
and the elegyThrown in between them. But firſt; the. 
nature of an Eſſay does not require that ſtriet and for- 
mal method, which other writings may perhaps de- 
mand; and next, our ſongs do not deſerve to be 
join'd to the great ode of the ancients ; and among us 
they have this material difference, that ſangt are all 
made and deſign'd for  mufick, and fot that end are 
confin d to a very few verſes; ; but the gteater o 
tho among the ancients deſign d for #iufick,, amung us 
ſeldom or never is, and is extended to a cane 
length. 5 
The ſong is ; the loweſt ſort of poetry of which thi 
Eſſay takes any notice, and therefore is propetly ſex 
veral ſteps or degrees, to the greateſt, and moſt ſub: 
lime performance in the art of poetry. x.. 
But tho our ſongs are the loweſt ſort of poetry, of 
which the Eſſay, as I have obſery'd, takes any no- 
tice ; yet ſince the general bent of the people hurries 
ſo many away to the writing of them, and ſince a 
$kilfal performance, in this kind, is eapable of aſſord- 
ing ſomething very agreeable, it Was very well worth 
the care of our noble author to give theſe: admirable 
rules; the following of whieh would furniſh the 
writers of them with that 3 which. they 
require to be at all valuable. +6 | 20943109 
One of the greateſt obliagles; i to the pets 
fection of our ſongs, is the. flaviſh care or complai- 
ſance of the writers, to make-theit words to the gouſt 
_ bf the compoſer, or muſician; being oblig d often to 
1 their ſenſe to certain ſounding words, and fe- 
8 3 
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(8) 


minine chimes, or the like; becauſe they ſeem molt 
adapted to furniſh the compoſer with ſuch cadences 
which moſt eaſily ſlide into their modern way of com- 
poſition': And it is very obſervable, there is ſcatce one 
- maſter of muſick, who has ſet a ſong, compoſed with 
art and fine ſenſe, to any tolerable tune; but have 
generally exerted their muſical faculty moſt upon 
ſuch trifling words, as are ſcarce remov'd one de- 
gree from nonſenſe. There might be various inſtances 
RG of the truth of this matter of fact; but that 
Would here be ſuperfluous, ſince the reader need only 

eaſt his eye over the collect ions of the moſt celebra- 
ted ſongs for muſick, to find it made evident beyond 
a contradiction; I ſhall only give one inſtance of the 
contrary, the many might likewiſe be found of that, 
I mean Mr. Dryden s Alexander's feaſt admirable in its 
ſenſe, and the moſt harmonious in its numbers, of any 
thing in the Eng/;b tongue: Numbers ſo harmonious, 
that had one of the ancient maſters been to com- 
poſe it, it had been one of the moſt tranſporting 
and'raviſhing pieces of muſick that had been ſeen in 
the world theſe thouſand years: but alas! tho? it has 
been twice ſet to muſick by men of conſiderable repu- 
ration in that art, yet the notes of the 'muſician have 
generally deſtroy'd, not only the ſenſe, but the very 
harmony of the poet. I hear there is a third has un- 
dertaken it, a man of no mean fame in muſical com- 
poſitions, but I am afraid with not much more ſuc- 
ceſs than his predeceſſors; becauſe it ſeems abſolute- 

x neceſſary for a juſt and great compoſition of this 


ind; that the compoſer ſhould have a poetical 
as well as à muſical gemus, which was a” faculty e- 
"Re in all the Greek muſicians, Who, by perfeRly 


under- 


£ x) 
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_ underſtanding and expreſſing the ſenſe, force, and e- 
nergy of words, produced thôſe wonderful effects, 
the account öf which ſeems almoſt incredible to theſe 
modern times, by reaſon of the different taſte and no- 
tion which we have of muſick from hat the incietits 
had. They ſcarce ever employ d their harmony in in- 
ſtrumental muſick altogether, without the voice; tay, 
whatever they perform'd in muſick, was onfim d to 
ſome imitation or other, and this imitation Wis the 
moſt viſible,” and the moſt certainly obtain Aby join- 
ing the ſounds, or notes to; tie words, and 2 
that imitation in ſounds, which they found deliver 
in the words themſelves ;” ſo that there was always 
found in their compoſition ſomething extreamly pathe- 
tic and moving, which always engag d the heart; and 
ſtir d up the paſſions, or calm'd them, according to 
the fubject of the poem; by which means the moſt 
tranſporting pleaſure muſt enſue, from the obijoint 
force of poetry and muſick, ahitee i the ſame'enter- * 
tainment. © But indeed the poets of Greete 'Wete al- 
moſt always equally proficients in the art of muſſck, 
and ſo capable of compoſing their own works. © 
Bur it is much otherwiſe in our modern ages e And 
that eyen in rah it ſelf. - Pancifollus; an Tin, in his 
book De Rebus invenris & amiſſis; can afford no bet- 
ter title, even to the Halian muſick, than a ſort of 
trifling fribling in muſical ſounds. Perhaps, he may 


have gone too far in his contempt of the modern 


maſterz; yet is his cenſure far from being without 
ground, finge the modern ſtudents in muſick make 
empty ſounds, with their ſeveral concords and dif- 
cords, in their poſition and regard of each other, their 
N if ut 1 97 care. pM N . they 
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1 
: wry 
ſhe quld ever arrive, with the utmoſt application they 
are er of, at a perfection which mere ſounds can 


never produce. Quite contrary to the ancients, our 


modern maſters, as as Coreli, and others, make inſtru- 
mental muſick, abſolutely independent on words, their 
chief, if not only ſtudy, and can therefore give us 
20; delight, but that which mere ſounds are capable 
pf producing, the moſt artful mixture of which 
ſpeaks but to the head, very ſeldom extending to the 


heart; 1 fay very ſeldom, . becauſe tis poſſible that 


there may be ſome exceptions to this general rule, 


but they are very few, and confin'd to ſome particu- 


lar inſtruments. The light Arietto s, and the prodi- 
gious number of diviſions, even to double ſemi-quavers, 


go no farther than the head. The latter Harry Parcel 


pled to call ſtuttering in muſick, and affords a ſatis- 
faction (if it affords any) very diſtin& from harmo- 
ny ã ſince it is only to ſhow a wonderful rolubility in 
the hand of the performer; for whilſt it; breaks that 
length, which is neceſſary to give a Juſt harmony - 
to muſical ſounds, by ſpliting them into almoſt im- 
perceptible. fractions, they utterly deſtroy the very 
end and perfeRion of muſick. They who. have juſtly 
weigh'd the difference. of inſtruments, haye. prefer'd 


choſe which have the advantage of continued, and 
lengtben d ſounds, ſuch as the organ, violin, and ſome 


wind inſtruments; and the want of this advantage 


upon the lute it ſelf, has made ſome of the greateſt 


maſters that I have known on it, full of complaints of 
this defect, and rais'd their endeavours and invention 
to find out a remedy; but to no purpoſe. - The fineſt, 


ſweeteſt. and moſt moving tone of agy hand inſtru- 


ment that I know, is the * harp; we may perhaps 
l => + : add 


(87) 
add the pohphon ; but then there ean be no ſound of 
any length expreſs'd fully upon theſe ' inſtruments, 
which is ſupply'd by a frequent repercuſſion of the 
ſame ſtring, and ſo is fain to give us three, or four, 
or five notes for one, which likewiſe, to à nice ear, 
robs the found of that harmony, which a full E 
tion of the ſtring would give it. gy” 5 
It may be objected, that there is another wee 
upon the 1-16 harp, which over-ballatices the finentfs 
of its tone, and that is the want of the half notes, | 
the flats and ſharps ; but that is what I think may by 
induſtry be ſupply'd on the Ig harp, as well as It is 
already done on the Meß hap : On "theſe inſtru- | 
ments, the diviſions might do tolerably well, finte 
the inſtruments themſelves are incapable of Koßthe d 
ſounds be 
Sounds alate; wile Ay regard to, br thought 
of ſenſe and poetry, being the whole and fole object 
of the mind, Rudy, and application of the modern 
maſters of muſiek, it is no wonder they kriow fo little 
of the nature and beauty of Words. When they ha ve 
a ſong to ſet, they conſider not the fenſe nor deſign 
of the poet, but only ſuch ſounds as hlt their A, 
and are moſt adapted to thoſe muſical tones, which 
fill theit heads, and poſſeſs their whole Mind, Are, 
gard to which has not only mifled our vulgar bob 
ſters, but even ſome men of admirable genius and 
underſtanding, who have frequent! # ſacrificed their 
ſenſe to the ſound, for the muſician's ſake, ; 
"The Gretts, quite contrary to the moderns, were.2 

people too rational, and of tog fine and Juſt a taſte, 
to encourage or even reliſh any muſical pee 
"has wane meerly of ſound, ſince that could afford 

0 84 little 


=. wi} 
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little er no entertainment to the mind, or at all en- 
gage the underſtanding, without which they never 
thought any diverſion worthy their attention. T hey 
gave Anphion and Orpheus charming voices, and words 
divinely inſpir'd, to produce the wonders they tell 
us of their, Lyres, which ſery'd only, co enen 
their vocal performances. > e l 4 
£ know. that Saxo rene at has given an account 
of 2 fallin of his northern clime, who, by his admira- 
ble perform ance upon the violin, rais d in his hearers 
9 paſſion he pleas d, to its utmoſt. violence; 
and immediately, by changing his notes, either quell'd 
chat paſſion, or rais d ſome other, tho gontrary to it 
in its nature, to an equal exceſs, But this muſt be put 
among the ridiculous fables of that author, fince mu- 
ſick Was never in any tolerable degree of perfection 
in thoſe northern countries; and i it is thereſgre ſo evi- 
dent a ffction, that it can afford no manner of advan- 
t⸗ 8e 80 the fautors of inſtrumental muſick. I confeſs, 
that eo Purcel, in his froft ſcene, has, by the artful 
Aae of flats and ſharps, pretty well. ĩmitated the 
thudd ering cold of the climate where the ſcene lies; 
but een there he Is) help'd. out by Mr. : Dydad's 
Words; and tho that .muſician made, nearer ap- 
"proachſes.ro the manner of che Greek mallers, in ex- 
\Þ eg the force and energy. of the words, than-any 
ther. compoſer that I. know of, yet he very frequent- 
ly wiltook them, N 0 omg Ea his mot celebrazed 


S. 


e 


ra thorough ex BROS of 4 ans ow * 
| its 1 ig on wh. and its excellence above the 

modern n ſick, is of to large an extent for this place, 
W 8 UE e an er treatiſe by its ſelf; and 


1 1 „ 


9). 


which, if life and health ſupply-ablility, I do deſiga 
to give the world. The little that I have here aid 
upon it, is, I hope, ſufficient to make out the point I 
iet for, and for which I introduc d it. T 


The ſubject of our common ſongs. 1s generally 0 


5 gallantry ot drinking; by «gallantry, I mean the 
lighter or more trivial parts of love, ſeveral of which 
may in ſome meaſure be call'd ſorious, but moſt either 
bumorous or epigrammatic, and indeed are veryzolten 
entire epigrams, expreſt after the lyrie manner b 
theſe are triſles not worth our conſideration.“ He 
that would write a valuable ſong, muſt uftudy 

thoroughly what our noble author delivers upom that 
head, till he becomes an abſolute maſter of the pre- 
cepts both in ſpeculation and prabtier. A ſong, com- 
pos d by this model, would deſerve that praiſe which 
Boileau in his art of poetry gives to a juſtly written ſan- 

net in French, iich i is much ene igang 
| enger 2 16617 301 i lar i C1701 2h 121 20 
682 n & tx 3d 21903..085 vital. 10. 106w..10 30208 
ik 7 aba Aid ale ele 3 9 01 
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of obſcenity in their ſongsʒ a faule ſo groſs, and yet ſo 
common, could not be omitted, orxſeape the cenſurr 
of ſo juſt a critic as the noble author of this Eſſa ; 
ler us therefore hear what Ki opinion of this point 5 


Nam who MM % 0 „ On e 
Hiere, as in al ehings ele, Fx moſt af 
Bare 1ibaldry; hut poor Naben; 21 7 7 ona 1 
Not that uarim thuig lr of the . joy n os 
Can ſbocł the chgte the niceſt cl; Wa NH 
T3 . —_— 
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Bur obſceme words, too groſs to move defire, 
Lis eps fu, e . fl vi 0 


There is nothing more true and jaſt than 3 cen» 


/ fare; | for tho” it'be. poſſible that there may be ſome 


little wit in bare ribaldry, yet it is always of a low, 
mean, and vulgar nature, and can be agreeable to no 
man of a fine taſte, and muſt be ſhocking to all the 
ladies, e but 2 er eg, e "w_ 
_ Pporter-like genius. 

My lord ns himſelf of the amen o- 
pinion, in his Ha * IE un in Fame; 
b 0. 


11 410 2 1 


0 5 er he prove) 23 
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4 He — have. ſaidy that want of . is want 
of ſenſe, for ſo it certainly is; for what greater argu- 
ment of want of ſenſe can there be in a writer, than 
to diſguſt and ſhock where he deligris to pleaſe ? and 
it is certain that every reader is diſguſted with bare 
ribaldry, except the moſt debauch'd, and even the 
loweſt rank of mankind ; nay, the wrjter ought in rea- 
_ on to bluſh at his own performance, and not en 
or vain Gs it, TE to-that of 205 287 oe 
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The writer N 2005 where the jen muſt. 


1 know i it may 55 #0" 8 e of che ancients, 
of no vulgar name, have been guilty of this want of 
decency, as Catullus Juuenal, and ſome others. But 


1. I am 


« 91 ) 
J am very ſure” that this practice of the aneient poets 
mentioned will afford no protection to the modern 
tranſgreſſors i in this point; becauſe the cuſtoms and 
opinions of times are extreamly different, and many 
words, which in a verbatim tranſlation would be high- 
ly obſcene, were not ſo in the original, the graveſt 


* — 


proach. Peni inſervire is made uſe of by Salluſ him- 
ſelf, without the leaſt reproach on this account, which 
et could not be put into exact Engliſh en im- 
modeſt word, of an offence againſt decency. = 
Pietronius Arbiter indeed has been often too gener 
of this bare ribaldry ; but then he ſeems" thrown upon 
it by the neceſſity of his ſubject, which was graphi- 
cally to deſcribe, and by that means expoſe the more 
effectually the abominable lewdneſs of the ſecret rites 
of Priapms; but our modern writers of ribaldry have 
no fuch plauſible excuſe; but feeth to do it * N 
the ſake of the nauſeous ſound and expreſſiooͤn. 
It may likewiſe be ſaid, that in ſome excellent _ 
ſtatues of the great ſculptors of antiquity, and ſeve- 
ral pieces of painting by the beſt Maſtets of #aly, the 
obſcene nudities are often expreſs d, without any dif- 
guiſe or covering; but then we muſt conſider; that the 
nature of theſe ſtatues and pictures force the artiſt up- 
on it, and that the parts ate ſo, minute, and have ſo 
little ſhare in the maſtery of the performance, that 
they are not at all taken notice of, even by the moſt 
lewd and debauch'd beholder': But the bat-fac'd 
bawdry of our modern writers: * you in the face, 
and forces your regard as the principal part of the 
entertainment, and, like the filthy Priapus's mention'd 
by Lucian to be in the temple of the Dea Sia, they 
preſent 


(92) 


Preſent you. with nothing elſe but lewd and 


Amages, Which is e to n che W 10 


. ai cenſure of the Klo, bs nl 2 
10 Nee aha warm 8 of the nk LCL io | 
551 Has Hock, the chafteſt, or the niceſt clay. de 4 


fy Bk; | 

<mi The Wuftrjous author of the Eſſap by theſe lines 
allows ſcope enough to the expreſſion of the warmeſt 
Allies of love. An excellent example of this is a poem 

call'd the Enjoyment, {aid to be written by a nobleman 
| ofithe firſt magnitude; but he not having yet been 
pleas d to on it, I ſhall not preſume to mention his 
name; where all the warmth of the very accompliſh- 
ment of love is expreſs d without the leaſt offence to 


1 

| decency. | But now let us proceeg to BE: Ely. ,, 15 

1 Dead u. 10. 1921 * An * 20 
| 10¹ Next, El egy, | of ſweet, but ſole nn voice, 
If And of a ſubject grave exacts the choice; 3 5 


The Praiſe of beauty, valour, 1 wit contains, 
And there too oft deſpairing love. ka 

| 14 Vin, alas! for who by wit is mowd? 
3 That Phenix the deſerves to be belov'd; 
| But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as vex 11 5 
| Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſexk ?: 
3 his to the praiſe of thoſe who better lden. 4 
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But here, as all our ſex too ofthavetry'd, - nds 
Women Hae drawn my wandring thoughts | 
On © 3: SI& ers TG * Ol 1 5 
Their greateſt wit, whe in this kind have wri 
Is not defect i in Words, nor want of wit. . = * 
But ſhould this muſe harmonious numbers yield: 
And every couplet be with fancy fld;" eee 
If yet a juſt coherence be not ma oY 
Between each thought, and the whole model lid 
So right, that every line may higher riſe, aud 10 
Like goodly mountains, till they reach the skies; 
Such trifles may petha ps of late have paſt. 
And may be lik d awhile, hut "never Laff ; COD 
[Tis epigram, tis point, tis what you 1 

But not an elegy, nor writ with kill, 

No Pana nor a f Cooper Hi. _ ET N 


ig Wenn N Ne a) » IR 
Before I . to offer what I — to ſa 
the artifice and nature, of alete poem, I 80 t 


neceſſary to put: the reader in mind, that the a 
author of the Eſay has 2 more immediate view to iy 


correctiom of the ertors of the modern poems of, this 
kind, and ſuch as wan be e under is fea 
edi 8 alt & et eden Au * 8 wh 2 
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than to the performances of the ancients, who have 

excel id i in the elegy;; and this, without doubt, is the 

reaſon that the examples, or inſtances which he gives 

of the perfection of this poem, are taken from two 

Egli poets, that is from Wally and Denham. 

. To give a further proof « of this, I ſhall repeat what 
we. Eſay _y_ u pon this head towards the OY: 


CLE hw? 4 


— 


. E 
Aud new abſurditie inſpire new r | 


1 Bur fit 3 une and Ban or 

ee ee eee ee 
Though now due uſe them to expreſs our joys. - 
But to whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, POE 2 


— 
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With unbound hair, nog e, Fe. 


I hans the lovers torments and delights, N 1 21258 
; Amiſtreſs flatters,” threatens, and invites m; © 
x | But well een Ve Not, 15 119d 
Thate thoſe Iukewarm authors, 2500 forts fre h 
bs „ defcribe a hot defire ein 


That figh by rule, and, raging in cold blood, 
Their ſluggiſh muſe whip ro an amorons mod; 
Their feign d tranſports appear but flat a. e 7 
They aluays figh, and aluays hug their chain; 
" Adord 


Wy 
Adore their priſon, and their ſuff ringi bleſs, © 107 
nnr Ky 


"Treas not of ald in this affected tone, © © 77 29 O4 
That ſmooth Tibullus made his . +a 
Nor Ovid, when inſtructed from above,” © on 
By nature's rales he taught the art of "love. 0 3h 
be a eee W 00 F 
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Rare e mort upon re confining 
its ſubjects to grief and joy, under which general 
heads all which relates to love may be very well in- 
cluded; for love has been too long eſtabliſſi d both in 
Greek and Latin a choſen ſubject of the eg, for Fit 
race to have no regard to rend, be made uſe 
of. EH ci 2 % b 0 L. bag 

\Deilncontaies the ſubject of ala aid gef d 
Jove, but in his obſervations dwells chiefly upon lobe, 
giving very uſeful- and juſt precepts for the yung 
writer of amorous elegies ; but the elegy was more no- 
toriouſly diſtinguiſh'd from other ſorts of poems by its 
verſe than its ſabje& ; for enen in the time of Horace 
himſelf it had admitted almoſt all kinds of ſubjeas, 
ane as provok d laughter, or were fatitiedlt * 

It would be a very vain and ſuperfluous labout cd 
eee give you the origin of this ſort of verſe, 

or ſay who was the inventer"df it, ſee Hb} ate him- 
ſelf leaves it in doubt, hen they had much better 
helps for ſuch a diſcovery that any we ca 


tend to, nor is it of any great conſequence to us, 

ſince the verſe itſelf is not made ufc of in our tongue. | 

It conſiſted in a verſe of fix\feet;” and one of five, in 
which coupler the ſenſe was generally compleat, tho 
not always, chere being ſeveral examples * 
. 
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well as other elegiac writers, of the ſenſe beihg:-car- 
ry'd on into the fecond couplet. How far this ought 
to be a rule among us in writings of this — 
ſhall leave to be decided by better Judges. | N 
Ovid's calendar, or his book De Fuſtis, as well as 
his letters De Ponto, give ſufficient proof of that va- 
riety of ſubject which the elegy admitted, even in thoſe 
days, ſince every thing that was written in that ſort 
of verſe was eſteem d elegy, except epigrams. d | 

This variety being ſo viſible in the aneients, we 
may well allow the Efay, in the place under our con- 
ſideration, to admit more ſubjects into the modern Ele- 
than grief and love; ſince indeed moſt of our mo- 
dern vopies of verſes, except Epigrams, Satires, Burlesk, 
and the like, may be reduc'd under this head of elegy, 
provided. always that the conditions requir d by the 
e be found in them; that is, that ende 
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But. Aber, it be the praiſe 5 beauty, We 
it, or the complaints of love, or indeed any other 
ſubject which may be brought under this head, my lord 
duke's. rules of eleg) reach them all; for every one 
ought to have that connection, 2> eee chain, 
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Aud every, couplet be with fancy fila; $ i bo ſti o I 
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Abe hs 15 e ing 5 Een, & aides fi E 
than this want of a jalt Eoheretice in tholt-of tl th 
- rakin g poet ant Fo, 1 jp -publiſh'd [197 ſe "hits | 1 
pen, Ind dieset fe vi Walt er e Hs” 
of our author, to form a rule that was ſd ne oy 


for the valuable ſubſiſtence of this poem; deed, 
of all porn 6. this connexion ough * . e. 0 


- 4a at 


of all kin in EA we. e 94 Ir F \ 
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kind, not e Ab let. A in y th 
cidents ought, from the 5 to * e to Pro- 
duce one another to the ve and chan 
fortune; ag + the lines of a wy writ ele 5 7 ö 
ought, from che beginning to the end, to be So 
other, and ſhow a viſible: dependatice of each y upon. 


*. 


Bur. this "cannot. be done, unleſs the poet. "makes 2 
plan, or Ro of his poem. before he lits' down. to 8 
write 2, Word. of it. This is the conſtant Fes of. 
Ovid, bork. in bis ſhorter, as well as longer elegies, as 
the reader will find in ſome of the tranſlations 
both 0 his elegies and eprſiles,; ſome of them, 1. ay... 
becauſe. taking out five or ſix of his epililes, which dns. 
admirably tranſlated, the. reſt. will give, the "Engl 
reader but a very weak idea of the Latin origingl,. I, 
mean Sapho. to Phaon, by Mr. Pope; Canace to, H.. 
* 27 to AEneas, by Mr. 1 avi 
ard, Dy Dudes and the d | 
bee; 3 Dn Mr. Duke's, and we th JR 


way 8. could: heartily Kid, for the lake. KY 


Kis readers, . oor would be mo "vn 
H A 
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on to give us the reſt by his hand ; for i it iz certain, 
that we ſee the original « bp Sapho b. to "ph aon = with much 
more life and likeneſs than in that of Sir Carr Seroop? 73 
and this i is the mw 19, be wiſh'd % DOES in the Ex- 
gh tongue we. ſeatce havs TS truly and and d patu-. 
rally.wrigts upon love, Ait ple « our ets have 
ne; been. Sings e 09 poet z C3 * I 
4733; cop of 22v/ 380 #2 & 5 $101 03 donau 100 i 
duly e 9411 05 
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5 "The inge ous Me Walb'r requires 5 ty gene 
in a Writer "of 1 love \erkes.; : Firlt, en . in love 
when he Writes ; ; and next, that | he have, got rid 'of 
chat pathoin when he corrects. But W this ex- 
; Pedient Would be of f force 1 gh 70 give us LETS 
love-verſes, or not, I.v ery in cauſe i 

| very Certain that 4 mf may be eee 
and yet for be able to Kate chat paſſigt 
in verſe; whereas we find Ovid, by the 
ons genius, writing ir! tie molt pathetic 


2 5 
git of 4 
anner on 
ſubjectd which were entirely ffetitious, and in Which, 
_ by conſequence, he could have no perfopat engagement. 
ut leaving this matter in that uncertainty in Which 


find it, Pit only ſay, in vindication of the ladies 
chat dur amorous complaints were more moving 
and live ly they world find 2 more ſue il regit T 
2 ke bor which reflection may 


$ af- 
fome ſmall defence againſt = e of of 
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4e ons abet bas ep do On 
Ae 4 { for who by wit in mt 16 ic 
That Phœnix ſhe deſerves to be belov'd ; Tongs, 


But nog(y nouſenſe, uud fuch fag cate | r Nl 1 

Mar bind, take nuſt with that fantaſtic ſee 3 we 
This 0. the praiſ of theſe who better wy, 5 „ NBMIOW A 
mee wh from. $0 213 01 © 
Ini t ell ! : 67 Nom 2d; © 


| is tive: that id Rows hots POINTS: 42 
avis falſe to; and neglectful of a C, and a Hal- 
un; and it is very probable that many a pers coxcomb 
bore away the female prize from Propertins: and Tibui- 
I, and oven Ovis himſelf. But let the Ronin ladies 
beas the blame: alone, who cbuld be deaf to ſuch 
harmony, and ſach lovers; while they ſquander'd 
their favours away on fops and fools; but Kt nbtethe 
Ei ladies yſter, till they have it in then:power'to 
prove that the ane govern d by the ſame fantaſtic ca 
price. It map perhaps be objected, that wheiwevey 
a.coxcomb and a man of ſenſe make' theit adviteffes us 
a, woman, fie. will certainly reje&'the man” of ſerife, 
and grow fond of the fool. But I muſt in their bela 
reply : Fixſt, that in this they are no more ſüanlla- 
loaſly guilty than moſt of our great men in Power; 
who, in the choice of their favourites, conſult not ths. 
merit of tha perſon, but namen 
ey and inclination; 

Next, I muſt urge in their behalf, that un 
70 more guilty in this partieular than —_— 
id the choice of their miſtreſſes, haue regar®'only: t 
the beauty of their bodies, without conſalvingy os 
_ conſidering that of the mind; and indeed; the body. is 
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bo much REF in affairs of this nature, that it is 


5 no wonder that we ſhould paſs the beauties of the 
mind over, as things with which: we have very lirtle 
buſineſs: 


& 


The enjoyments betwist the t two : are entre 
ly, if not always corporal ;-and it is very hard to find 
a woman who can furniſh even a ſmall deſert of wit 
to the banquet of love, and that for the moſt part of 
the moſt trifling kind. Now if we our ſelves in love 
prefer the : endowments of the perſon to thoſe of the 
mind, what reaſon have we to upbraid this as 2 
ctime to the fair? They who would urge this argu- 
ment further, would needs have it that ſome men have 
fallen in love with women only for their wit; and 
Scribonia, whoſe perfon was almolt fotbidding, ever 


 maihtain'd a more abſolute ſovereignty + over her lo- 


vers by the charms of her wit, than ever Belinda 


could with all the moſt exquiſi te and tranſporting 


beauties: of body that ever womaniwas miſtreſs of 


© | the ſally of  Belinda's tongue never fall d ſoon to put 


an end to the dominion of her eyes, When the wit of 


very ſeldat fil d of en delle o out Fort in- 


eee foo: 1 cull lo5! v0 26 bo l bs 
An- ſhort, 1 have known many: men of wit in : love 
wich a woman for her ingenuity, but ſcarce ever re- 
member to have known one woman of wit, who in 
hex amours couldcever>find in her heart to prefer the 
man of ſenſe to the coxcomb; ſo that upon the whole 
matter; I am afraid we FRY allow that this cenſure 
onthe fair tex, Which we find in- the Eſſay un Pretry, is 
better grounded: than perhaps it may at firſt ſeem to 
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25 N gf Erl by wi To. A: a _ 
58 Phoenix [be deſerves t0 A Lak Ewe e 
But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch bf as vex ©. AY "Hi 
e e rake moſt with that Janis fox. — 4 15 = 

| T know bp but” two  Excepticns, : at leaſt I can te- 
member but two in all hiſtory, both ſacred and Pro- 
fane, of women who paid any deference to a man's 
ſenſe. The firlt'is the queen of Sheba, who undertook a 
very long journey to hear the wit, wiſdom, or g 
of Solomon'; hüt in this inſtance there ſeems 2 great al - 
lay of cutioſity; but this curiofi ity ſp pringing f from the 
fame of Solomon's ſenſe, T will not inſiſt that i it "ought 
to he any diminution of the qtieen of *Sheba's merit. 
* The ſecohd exception is of à counteſs of 777po 
who: liv'd in the time of our Richard I. and of the 
moſt" celebrated Provencial poets, men of no inconſi de- 
table name in thoſe times. One of theſe Poets fell 
in love with'the*counteſs of Tripoli, from the account 
lie had heat“ of her beauty, Wit, bounty, holpira- 
liry, and other excellent virtues, and accordingly 
dytit many vetſes in her praiſe,” as well as to exprels 
his paſſion for her, which was now grown to that 
height, that he could no longer defer the ut, ertaking 
a voyage 10 ſee her; the Fatigues of which voy; 
| threw him imo a fevers ich“ prov'd fo violently 
fatal, that in leſs than two days aſter he landed at 
Tripoli he dy d, but had tlie ſatisfaction of expiring, 
if not in the arms, yet in the preſence of the charm- 
ing counteſs of Tripoli, and of ſeeing the grief and 
tears he caus d by the deplorable ſtate he was in. The 
counteſs ſhow'd : the marks of f eſteem.” and love' for 
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him that cpuld be expeſtcd, beſtowing on him a moſt 
magnificent funeral, in which ſhe was the chief mourn- 
er, and erected to his memory a porpyhry monument, 
and had engrav d on it a large epitaph, expreſſing the 
merits of the dead poet, and the excellence of his 
verſes, which ſhe gaus d to be collected, and fairly 
xranlerib? 'd, adorn 'd with all the ornaments of the 
writing of thoſe times, and kept them by her as ber 
gonſtant e companion as long as ſhe liv d. 

Theſe two examples are ſufficient to. ſhow 
there i is no rule ſo Sgveral, but that ĩt admits of ſomę 
exceptipns; there may be more, but theſe are all that 
ever came to my knowledge. 

But to return, with my illuſtrious. author, from chis 
ſhort, digrefon, into which the fair ſex has led us 
both, v we mult obſerye, that point, fine thoughts, and 


| 2 expreſlions are not the buſineſs of this ſort of 


tho what our verlifiers mingle with, every ſort 
of wk: and the reaſon why theſe. Dalilabs of our 
modern poetry are excluded from this ſort of poem, 
ſeems to. pe, that they are of too light and, trivial 4 
natüre to o be compatible with that gravity which. out 
author i in the very beginning makes als neceſſa: 
ry to the elegy. 

7 The lübjects of elegy being ſo. various Fey our r way 
of managing of them ſo different from that of the 
ancients, more particular rules for the forming, or ma- 
haging. the ſeveral ſubjects, would run out into too 
large an extent for my preſent undertaking, for it 
would engage me in giving precepts about the nature 
of praike, of beauty, of valour, of wit, and the 
like; 5 of all which I. would. ſuppoſe the writer tho⸗ 
roughly acquainted before he 1 to meddle 

' with 
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with them. If the reader has a mind to 3B __ 
as may be of help to him in compoſing after the an- 
cient model of elgy, he may. conſult my. diſcourſe up- 
on that poem in my Compleat Art of Poetry, not being 
willing to repeat the Tame things oyer again, eſpe: 
cially ſince the fulneſs of my lord duke's s general in- 
ſtructions ſcems not at all to lad in need of any ſack 
repetition... 
As for examples of the everal Goo lubjegs,: ei- 
ther according to the ancient method, or the modern; 
I ſhall leave them to the reader's judgment, to make 
choice of in any of thoſe authors who have been 
eminent in this kind, whether ancient or modern; 
but for funeral elegy; wich was the original Tource, 
the firſt ſubje& of ric y itſelf, I thinł there 1s betklibg 
to be found in all the prophane poets comparable to 
that elgy ſung, ot ſpoken by Dabu, on the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, and which UFO RE traft- 
ſcribe, bn 155 being long, : 


PE ar 5 of Iſrael 5 es wy A 
27 5 Bil fat 1 | 1 ths te 
Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the ftreets of Aska- 
lon, left t * daughters 20 the Ehiliſtines rejoice, left. 11 the 
daughters of tb itntircnmeiſtl triumph. N 

Ie mountains of Gilboa, let ene, be iner L 
here be rain upon you, nor fields erings : or there the © 
| — (Be Hk is vie 9 tbe Kn o Saul, 
as though he N a6 aminted with oil. 

From the blood of the ſlain, from the fat of ihe mk. 
"oi of Jonathan 1 not "back, and the he ford Ci 
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Saul and Jorarhad were lovely in their lives, and in 
Fheir deaths they were not divided; they Were Fuer: than 
enger, they were ſtronger than lit. 

"11 taughters of Htael weep over Saul, who chi you in 
fearler,” with other delights, 1 put On ename of gol 
e eee - co WH moto 

Hm are the mighty Jallen in the mia of the battel 7 0 

| Jonathan, hou 'waſs lain in thine high places. © ank 
Iam diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan, very plea- 
ſaut haſt thou been unto me, "thy love to nd Was vnd ful, 

Mug ube · loue ¶ um.. 


Aru are the mighty fallen,” and bhe i gon of war be- 
riſted 2.15 oil soils Noth aß mi 0 en 
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highe: rf ig , and of « bappiex force 1 05 
Are *Oes; the muſes moſt unth] / torle, , 


That bounds ſo fierce, the rider has ka md, 

But ſoams at mouth, and moves le one poſ⸗ 

— Je we ot 6. ge de e a 

The poet lars maſt be indeed api, 
With N too, as well us ity fird. ions 
| Corpley might boaſt. to have perform'd this pat 
| =? Had be with nature join the e rules of art ; 25 
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But ill expreſſion gives fomerimes allay 335 EA 
To nobler thoughts, « whoſe fame al FOR 1 5 

OP TREE ITN nl 2 een 15 
8 ww den nm 9 . | 
Tho all N in heat and $A — Kr 2): 
The language ftill-muſt ſole COSI Nan 
Theſe laws may ſound a. litle toa ſevere: 

But” judgment yields, and finty governs here 
Which, tho extravagant, this muſe allows, _ 
And makes the work much eaſier than i hows: | 


5 w 46.57 


It is plain that the Eſſay takes 1 here only 
th e odes which. we call pindgric;; and this, A 
doubt, is the reaſon: that there is no mention of the 
particular ſubjefts which the Ode admits, becauſe "the 


TR and ſo great an extravagance of — chat 
it is apt to hurry the writer away beyond all the 
bounds of reaſon and Judgment, and ſometimes makes 
him deviate into the borders of nonſenſe, under the 
ſpecious name of 2 heated imagination, and. poetic 
enthuſiaſm ; f but this warmth, this heat, this fire, their 
extent and liberties, | and the caution which ought 
to be us d in the managing of them, cannot be more 
fully and r ps Sean than i in the words of } 
the e e | I 
025 Abe 
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"The tends ſo fierce, 7 9 | 
| Bit foams at mouth, and moves like one 2 1 
The poet here ma ze #nidet inſpir'd, 10000 OE 
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„And n want of art which C Cowley i is here 
ed for, is his defect in numbers 2 ex EY 


re 1. Gui this head, T think n my 92 liged to 50 
1 e "retfes in the K., ee 
* .  mby Hund a litthe 106 Hue, Fi pore 
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17 tho” extrBvagant, this muſe | nns IG 


e th ork thicheafr this i Bag 


Naefe Rieti 
„ Sotte babe! Puf id thi s expreſtion « of the mu 
farther thin ever ver the autor cala intend i 15 bw 
fo the total Los of 1 85 from this Poem; 

Bic] it is plain the noble thot never could have any 
ſuch meanin "gs becauſe he could hot "be toutradifls 3 
to humfelf. In the beginning of rhe Poem, he has ol, 
8 plainly, chat mY TS IM 
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my 


So that kis Grace could never” think of dt 


judgment entire! from all manner of tule, If, 
to. which be hk en To conliderable a We 
| lines is, that 


therefore that can be. meant by | 
judgment guides fancy with a loo rein bers than 
any where elſe. 
Theſe two lines from e bew no e : 
upon this part gf the E. 
Her generous ſtile at random oft will pare, 
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But the beſt ent and explanation « of what. 
here delivered in the Eſſay, will be to lay down 10 er 
ample in one of the Odes, written by Pndar 
as we have it tranſlated by Mr, Cowley, which, 3 


ing for ſome. expreſſions, . af lome 'rong hneſſes 2 


the verſificitioh, will give the. reader” a fa view of 
the nature of this. oer 8 
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"And let the hills around 7a 
Piſa does to, Joye belong,, _ NN at. 
Jove aud Piſa claim thy ſoup. Pe" 

Thy fair firſt fruits of war, i Bent Gamen 
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Piſa , and n 


Theron "there, * x he alone, = n © l L 
Evn bis oun 13 fore-fathers has POO d 1 
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Thy through rough ways," 1 many Raps " Pohl, 
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2 chearful notes heir arnted years di 

And wealth was one, an a th N 
Their genuine virtues did more ſuert and clear 
In fortune f graceful dreſs, appear. 
To which Pear ſon of hea, ſay () 
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m. firm word which forbids things to decay 3 


Fin Olympus top, e thou 

Sift to behold thy ſacre: ſhow ; D 

If in Alpheus fler flight, Wy NAA 
Fu verſe thou-oft delight nh 
My verſe, O Rues, fon, "ah ir Wal - 
Lofty as is; en as tbr. 
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' Hearken uo more in thy ohmmand)- | ; 
Let preſent jchs l up their place, n e ae 1 
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Of fore-gonte illi tb very tram. N 
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d. Do theſe happy changes pin base wil ng 
More brightly, Theron, than int. 
S in the cryſtal. palaces"\ vi 11 4 on _ 
Of the blur d Nereiden, ane A 
Ino her endleſsgqueh does. pleaſe, \ + dss ga 6 
And thanks her fall imo the Hal. 
Beauteous Seinele does 10 1/5 8897 puke ana 
Her cruel midwife, thunder, bleſs,. 1 1 + | 
Whilſt / (wth the Gad — r NN 
She enjoys e their —_— Wu, v2 234 18% 
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Rol with akernate waves,” like d and night. _ BF 
Viciſſitudes, which thy ; reat * race Pal wſue,. nA 2 
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And did old gracles fut = 3 
Of Gods that caundt lie, for they 
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1 ö may dhe % WI 1 2 IJ 
[ How, ke Archer; "6 tj. 0 I „ Ro 
| At all the game thardber Bur xp, thine ” 

Shoot, und H "not; for ap JULY Ba Wy 


; Th Sounding. quivey. tan" ey we 3 
i Let art uſe a 
[ Art lives on 


| | notire PAlnrs, in Wa „ 
| Mature Jerſelfu bas (OMEN IAN wow vi 
5 - . Wallows in wealth, and runs 4 turning maxe, 


Thar no wulgar eye (at trace 
Art, e eee: TE b dg 
About Ber humble food. oe, born e wn Q 


Ike te ignoble crow, rapine un mbiſe ther le 
I hilft nature, Iibs hie farb debe, * 
Now bears loud thunder, aud indi, "TYM 3 N 


e U \ 


GED) 

Defeats the fliroug,  o'ertakes ther flying pre, 
And ſometimes basks in th open: rg of © day #\ 
And ſometimes too he Hr 'r 

His ſoaring wings among the lands. 92 K 


X.. Ss Ger { Py 1 
Leave, wanton Muſe, thy roving flight, 
70 ty had firing the wellfleds'd arrow ft 2 
=o Let Agrigentum be zh butt, $153 7 b WA) 
Aud Theron be the white, . 
Aud beſt the eee e Of SY : 5 wb ct 
| Malina mon pre to micbelieve, © © 0G HOOL!! 
5 y the Caſtalian Waters ſavar 21187009 n T 
Kue fabud oath, u poets dare wi2d 2311 N Nr ig 
To take in van, 0% 218391 g 
No more than Gods do that of Seys poker) uf. 
5  Separ, in uo city cer before, we vad 2bon II 
Hom mun, or greater aſouiſ d was: rife el. uo: 2191; 3 
en Theron ſure has fworn 291 087 10290 N 
No man near him fbould be: h: elende 
N that none ber Ba ſuch ten, 2 201 hass 
| Poreune's free gifts as freely uo im,ttf V 110 > 
TRE EONS RY ond a0 inane b. 


13624 11 17 gal bas 25 
0 Pry world the e a 
, be envy'd ev'n by the receivers. .2J 127 155 | 2 
N now the cheap cad e e 00K f 
e ro hide than pay the * 1 60 Fab 
Ney "Hs much worſs than ſo, N \ 0 
A now un artifice does grow, K. 3 1077 
i 17 BIO aud came i 18G $3 
© Def nen ſhould think we ows: 


ef 


201 0 Sigh 
a * 1 EY 


(rig) 
Such monſters, Theron; has thy virtue n a 
But all the malice they profeſt, mA 0 
| Thy ſecure honour cannot wound : WA 
Fur thy vaſt bounties are ſo CLONE... ne 
That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
1. 25 impolſ ble. 


I have expubatbed Mr. Cowley 8 ien of this 
Ode of Pindar, that the readet might, by an example, 
ſee what a pindaric Ode is, and how it is to be ma- 
naged; for tho this be a ſort of paraphraſtic tran- 
ſlation, as Mr. Cowley himſelf owns, yet it plainly and 
viſibly contains all the conditions of what we call a 
pindaric poem, its beautiful I and its hap- 


- py returns to the ſubject. 


Mon. la Motte, a French author in in the Iynis way, 


woll needs have it that Pindar was thrown upon theſe 


digreſſions, as well as the praiſe of the gods, and he- 
roes of the race of him whom he celebrates, by the bar- 
renneſs and uniformity of his ſubject. But firſt, this 
could not be the cauſe in all his Odes, particularly in 
this on Theron, whoſe other actions could have fur- 
niſh*'d him with matter of praiſe ſufficient to have 
finiſh'd his poem without any digreſſion, as his depo- 
ſing and taking the tyrant of Himera, his beating the 
Carthaginian general, and ſ everal other noble ations 
of thar prince. 170 

Next, Monſ. la Morte * guilty of afirange: 3 
der here, in attributing the praiſe which Pindar gives to 
the gods, Heroes, and founders of the city to which his 
patron belonged, as meer helps forc'd in by the poet 
to ſupply the barrenneſs of his ſubject; whereas the 


Hay n of the city, its founders, and the heroes af any 


wi. | 1 10 


(115 


race, are the common and allowed topics of praiſe” 
| fix'd by the rules of rherorick it ſelf. I will allow Mr. 
la Motte, that it is not eſſential to the Ode, to treat of 
nothing bur princes, heroes, and gods; but muſt con- 
tend, that what we call now'a pindaric Ode, muſt” 
have ſome of thoſe, or ſomething equally ſublime for 
its ſubje& ; there wou'd elſe be no room for that en- 
thuſiaſm, warmth, or heat requir'd by the EJay, and 
allow'd even by Mr. Ia Motte himſelf. © 

As for the other ſubjects of the ode which Mr. J 
Motte requires, I ſhall ſay a few words of them Nw 
I have done with. this head. " 

Tho' much of the beauty of Pindar's mantet, "A 
cially his wanderings 'and fine returns td his ſubſe, 
may be diſcovered by Mr. Cowley's tranſlation of chis 
Ode; yet methinks we do not find that warmth;” that 

enthuſiaſm and vehemence which the EM makes fo 


peculiar a quality to this Ode, and which, Horiact him- 


ſelf, in his Ode on the praiſe of Pindar, ſeems to attri- 


bute to him. It is my opinion that much of this in 


Pindar depends upon his dition, and therefore may 
eaſily be loſt, even in the beſt tranſlation of him into 


another language. To ſupply his defeck, ind nor 


leave the readet without ſome image of what is here 
only mentioned in words, I am oblig d to have re- 
courſe to ſome of the ſongs or Odes of the Hebrew po- 
ets, ſuch as Meſes, Deborah, David, and ſome others, 
where he will find that heat, that divine enthuſiaſm, 


that true ſublime, which is no where elle to be met 


with, at leaſt in that perfection which even our. ul 

gar tranſlations give us. 
I hope the reader will pardon my. giving him 
lo much vf ſcripture, becauſe there ſeems here 2 fe- 
1 * 5 16A 8 celliry> - 


* 


IE 
1 


* —— 


"7 5 


cellity for it; and next, I ſhall trouble him with no 
more in thele * commentaries ;. and I am ſure if he has 
any {op or genius for poetry, it muſt give him the 
higheſt tranſport and pleaſurc; for who can read or 
hear the fong of Moſes, without ſuch emotions as muſt 
praduce the moſt ſovereign, delight? I an Aae e 
apy Wen * this . 


Tub g unto FAY 9 the. be hath nd wg 
riouſiy; the hr ſe and his rider hath ke thrown into the ſea. 
The Lonzy is my frength. and ſang, and be is become 
my ſalvation : he is my Ged, and I will prepare him an ha- 
 bitation ; my fathers: God, and 1 will exalt him. 
The LoRD 5c a man of war : the Lonp is his name. PE 
Pharaoh 8 chariots. and his. hoſt hath he raſt into the 
ſea ti bis 4001 captains alfe alſo, are. drowned in the red ſea. I 
The. depths have have covered 95 er Jank into, the bottom 
as a flone. 1 (up Þ 1:4 
Thy right hand, 0 N is b Menn die is Jour 2 
oy right 10 hand, O Lon D, bath daſbed inpieces the enemy, 
And in the greatneſs of + thine. excellency thou haſt over- 
thrown them that-roſe up. againſt thee: thay ſemeſt forth thy. 
| wrath, which, — ah them gs ſtubble 1 
Aud wich 3 the blaſt of zhy nofirils the Waters ere gather- 
& rogerher ; | the loods too upri ght as. an begp, and the” 
depths were congealed 1 in : the egrt of the fea. }... 1 
The en ent) Ja. d, 1 will purſue, Fl will over tale, 1 will di- 
wide the Gol, my buf "ſalt } be ſatisfied ; mY as 41 wil 
draw my ) ſword, mine hand Hall deſtroy the . 


4 55 didft blow with thy uind, the ſea, nerd them.: 
| they "ſank a as lead into the mighty Waters, 


#13? OO] 


de is, like unto rler, O Lo Rp. monght the gots 7 


who is like unto "thee, gloricus in bolineſi, fearful in prai- 
. 


Jen doing wonders? tay 


(any). 

Thou ftreteheliſt out 2 a ee the earth faba 
them. 

Thou in thy mercy halt bed. farth the . 
haſt redeemed : thou haſt ns * Mg 
thy holy habit... hy is wird en. 

The people ſhall hear, and be afraid: fares _ tale 
bold on the inhabitants of Paleſtina 

Then the dukes FE pee e mighty 8 
of Moab, trembling foal] wke hold of them: ol the inbabe- 
tants of Canaan ſhall melt a wg. 0 

Fear and dread jhall: fall ane n, . 
thine arm they Mall be as till as a ſtone : till-thy:peaple poſs 
over, O Lon, ona pole yes over ws cen: oþ 

purchaſed. 11) * n 70 
| 1 bring th 15, at ingly cinta 

of thine inheritance, iu the, place, O LoD, which thou 
haſt made for thee to duell in q iu the Janitugry, 0 Lan D, 
. which thy hands have eftablibed. .. Am Am n a 
The Loxp * rign for evo and ever. D BAL an a | 


I might here quore likewiſe the ſoug * Deborah, 
and Barak, which is w. ly fine; but that being 
likewiſe a ſong of 0 upon the ſaccels ofthe . 4 
raelites againſt Siſera, 1 {bal} only deſire the reader 8 
read it over, in the fifth, chapter of the book of u. 

ges, and ſhall here add. an. Ode or ſong of David upon a 
different ſubject, in that ſublime dictian, with which 
Mr. Dennis has cloathed it in his 1 nn 


it is part of the. 18th e avs: de dde 

wy A+) - by \ 0 
In my diſtreſi 1 call d hun ys Lud, 4% en- And: Ll 
And to my God I c, ry pes ag A, 1: bod 


wo > 


13 * 


bees l Bag hor: fag benkd hey mouraful woite, . 
And to my loud complaim inclin d his ear. 


rait the earth trembled, aud her entrails bob, 

« As conſcious of her great creator's wrath.” 

| The mountains from their fix d foundations ran, 
And, frighted,' agar” eee 
From out his noſtrils a tempeſtuous cloud 

Of pitchy ſmoke in ſpiry volumes flew; | 

And from his mouth thert ran 4 ui . 

Of torrent fire, devouring ar it nm, / 
Aud then he 'bow'd the very heaven end 
And, arm d with fearful:majeſty, came dun. 
Under his feet he plac'd ſubſtantial night, © © 
Heede wes ws main with its ONS | V5 
E — be LY 

_ Still:darkneſs #ſher'd his myſterious way, 


And a black night congreguted clouds I i: 8 
Became the dark pavilion of his tbr 


We clouds his brightneſs NS hows Fol, 
But, vaniſhing, rever d the ſacred fource of tight 
the e al firs 


A form ef monſtrous hail tans pouring deu. 


OY 


| Doin the red lighming wing u its flanting way. 69.5 . 


* 
* £ 
— 


'd, 31197 N bd 
* py: 4 
4 1 


But uben Bin wrathful voice was heard on high,” 0 11 hegt 


Strait "both" the poles rebellou'd'to the ſound; | 5 cM 20 5 


He rhicber ſheets the rattlivg hail came drum. ; in 
Dom tame the lightning with vepented flanids, af 
Aud thunder, bellowing through Ss... 
Aſtaniſb d nature with redoubled roars. 


Earth could no longer bear ae frighn, "as (xk T 


. 


= e its * A 92 dee 


At 


As, Ma hs aid: 78 i" g 
F 14 7 $5; 


At thy rebute; O Lord, and at the" blaſt; „ en oP | 
The dreadful blaſt of thy revenging. breath”; * nne 


Then upwards from the gaping cemer chat. 
IWith a prodigious wound. 9928 2 | *o; 8 $7.60 ” 
The fox d foundations of the world Mas; #2804464 de 


Diſplay'd the thafiful caverns of the e aaelmen 
A Hebt that blafted evn Nr . . wy 4803 230 5 

And made the'flarting fun recoil PE 125.9 ad. 1 06s 

From his efernat way. Ain — 1 hog ils hilar: 


E 1201 W721 0 12 13 wii 3 — 4 2 ay 7 


Nothing; can n more Aae and ſub- 
lime, than this Eſalm of David. I ſhall add another 
Pſalm of a different nature; it is grave, but ſull ß 
anguiſh, and the pathetic: It is a b ROey 
n ann LG 141 en, 

70 l 0 Pfalm, CXXXVII. Gun x. 

35 the "waters of Babylon we ſat aun ald apt Ui h 
We remembred thee, O Sion. 

As for our” harps, we hanged them up pon "the * 
that are therein. s 
Dr they that led ur away "captive re f FRY a 
Sen and melody in our heavieſt : Te dah $a. 

' How ſhall ws flrg the Lord's ſong i in @ ftrang e land? © 

VI forget thee, 0 Jeruſalem, ler g right hand fager 
ber 


ney: wie + 


cunning. 2 
IA MH; try ge hy f I 


of my mouth: "yen, if I prefer not Jeruſalem in my 

Remember the children of Edom, 0 Lord, in ls 40 f 

FTeruſalem - ok Cam mg with i, dne + 

ven tn the ground.” 2 

O danghter of Babylon, waſted with miſery - ve. 2 

Rn a. 
14 


A rm. ce Sd nl bt ata hs 3 IP * a ln 
n 2 A 1 1 8 * „ "af. ” int ind. r v \ N 1 * . 
449 bo P N ' LO * 4 
. A e * ® -, 
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Blefſed ſhall be be, tar deb th due een 
eth them againſt the e 1 


I have choſtn. to giye two af theſe ſongs, which L 
have quoted from the Hebrews, in the. diction of our 
tranſlators of the bible, becauſe i it is more &rong and 
cloſe than any. of thole, paraphraſtic efforts in rhime, 
which I have ever ſeen, of any of the poetic parts of 
the Old Teſtament, The public tranſlators had only 
in their view the rendering the Hebrew text as fully 
anti Kloſe as-they-poſkbly:conld, without endeavouring 
at che {mbbthiand polifi'd: ex preſſion that ſhould give 
cheit wards a numerouſneſs, and an agrerable found 
to thebesk. By this meass they ha ve retain'd a much 
more valuable quality, that is, the ſenſe, the ſpirit, 
the elevation, and the divine force of the original; 
whereas thaſę gentlemen, who have attempted any 
part of the Old Teſtament in \rhime, have either,by the 

natural etteminacy c of. thoſe identical ſounds, which we 
call rhime, or by a 2 purſuit of a ſmooth and flowing 
verſification, or by. exprefling para hraſtically what 
is ſaid 4a 1 imply in the original, 1 the force and 
energy of the divine ſong, in the weak ornaments of 
modern poetry x. at leaſt, this I gan lay for my ſelf, | 
that 15 neyer found my foul touch'd by the beſt of 
theſe performances ( even from Cowley himſelf down 
to this day) tho? it has been ſcarce able to ſupport 
| rhe Viglent emotions, and. exceſlive trauſports e 
mm en tranſlation, DA nn a ve eo 
Hache reader bas read, my Complect art of pretry, be | 
will perhaps | be ſurpriz? d to hear me attribute a de- 
ae e chimę in a tranſſation from the . 
ew. wee M * i may ſeem 10 Hara (aids 


| I Fine 


(121) 
rhime made. a part of their verification. Perhaps L 
may have expreſs d my ſelf with too little caution on 
this head in that place; and therefore to rectiſy any, 


miſtake that may ariſe from thence, I muſt inform 


the reader, that I took the hint of. Hebrew chimes from 


a diſcourſe of the learned: Monſ«, de. Clerk, in his com- 
mentaries upon the Old T eſtament ; but he does not 
poſitively aſſert that it is ſo, but only that he thinks 
he has found ſomething like rhime;- that is, & ſinuli- 
tude of ſounds, in ſome parts of ſome of the Hebrew 
poetry; ſo that upon the whole matter it ſeems but a 
conjecture, a e n can ER mn 
ty to the opinion. * 2H eee 

But be this as it will in ah FIG it Aierthin 
that rhime in Euxiib is a ſoftegor, and never affards 
any force or energy to the ſiues where. it is made uſe 
of; 1 ſhall only give. wee wenne this 
point. Mis — N N 4, bar 

Mr. Dryden, I think: u be acknwlodgld on all 


hands to be the grenteſt maſter of rhime that ever we 
had in England: But how weak; hoh enervate, I had 


almoſt ſaid, how triſfling, is his Hure of innocruce, com- 
par'd with what Miu has ſa id upon the ſame ſub- 
ject in blank verſe Indeed: Mir. Mia and My. Den- 
nis ſeem only to have entted into the ſpirit of the ſa- 
ered writers, and for this reaſon I have put down 
that part\of che 18h Hſaln, not in the vulgar-tranſla- 

tion, but in: r. Deuts words, becauſe they come 
neater to che royal propherꝭ ſenſe and genius. And 
this I think is ſufficient to ſay upon the Pindaric Ode, 


where tho! my task properly ends, becauſe the Eſſay |. 


goes no farther, I ſhall however preſume to add a 
fe lines upon the Ode in general, by which the read- 


er 


8 * TOP uh 
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et may ſee what ſubjects may properly come into a 
Hrir poem. I ſhall begin with en as ſore vor” 


r e has rranſlated: To 


Gods, heroes, conquerors, Highs crowns, 


Tove pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine, ; 0 | 


tre Proper Janes for the 2 1 Jong. 
| -To Horace I tall add Monſeur Ae. 


| The Ode i bolder, ns greater ae; 
- Mounting to heaven in her ambitions flight, 
Amongſt the gods and heroes takes delight ; 
f Pifa's wreſtlers tells the ſiney force, 


; 4. fng th duſty conpuerrs loriom courſe; Jett 26; 


To Simois' ſtreams does fierce Achilles bring, 
Aud makes the Ganges bow to Britain's king, 


* Sometimes ſhe flies, like an induſtrious bee, 
Aud robs the flowers by nature's chymiſtry-; \. 


-- Deſcribes the ſhepherds dances, Lain rand ß, xr | 


And boaſts from Phillis to ſurprize aiſti: 
- When gently fhe refiſts with feign'd remorſe, 


That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force, 


Hier generous ſtile at random oft will part, 
CT ee eee 51. 


Beſides ee eee * 
oder may look ache What has e. be nom: 


pre * o what we cal lhe leder 04. lr 


71 1 
4 {#7 7 0 1 
| 


+ 7 


« =>” 
of all the d \that wiſh ve could TY * 


Sir well-writ has moſt — prov 4, 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is low d. 
'Tis hard to write on ſuch a ſubject more, 
Without repeating things ſaid oſt before 
Some vulgar errors only we'll remove. 
That ſtain this beauty which we ſo much love: | 
of choſen words ſome take not care enough, | 
And think they ſuould be, as the ſubject, rough; 
This poem mu} be more exaRly made, | 


1 1 8 thoughts in {mootheſt words | 

I Ee 2 ame oY [vey 
Sanne think, i. a1 enough, they cannot © fail, 2 
As if their only buſineſs was to rail. WERE 
But human frailty nicely to unfold, k 5 ys 185 
Diſtinguiſhes a ſatyr from a ſcold· \ 2 2 
Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice 15 dow vn; 


A ſatyꝰs ſmile is ſharper than his frown. 5 0 
So Wbile you ſeem to ſlight ſome rival youth, - 
Malice itſelf may paſs ſometimes for truth, © 5 


(124) 


Ih (a) Laureat here may juſily claim our praiſe, 
Crown'd- 1 18 * „ ag immortal 
b 70 3.101 NET bay. 
Tho pra's od and we once rat adn 3 ane 
Hit oum deſawe as great applauſe: ſometimes; 
1et Pegaſus of late bas borne dead weight, | 
Rid by ſome luwpiſh manifters of Jate. 


A it has been 3 a diſj pute, ERC the end. ** 


aim# poetry be to give pleaſure only, or to convey 
te us like wiſe by. that. pleaſure profirable inſtructions. 
But it is worth our obſervation, that this is a diſpute 
_ almoſt entirely modern, and chiefly ptomored by thofe 
weak writers, who wanted genius and judginent 
= enough to mingle the profitable with the pleaſant in their 
dong ical e who, being gonſcious that they 
produce nothing that was y inftrubtive; and 
by conſequence; bęenefis ial to manking; zioin diu ich the 
ſenſeleſs vogue of 2_thoughtleſs encration, in, eſta- 
bliſhing an opition that profitable inſtruction was 
part of the duty of A poet; whidh; was indeed to 
render the ture they had:made.ghoice of, ſo worthleſs 
and contemptible, .that as it 7th with little encous 
n. ſo it delice ec! TE ee e A 
Wer 1 


4 \ 
4 2 

* * 
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8 K 1 7 10 F 1 7 FRED N ? by 1 itch TA r ey We 
\ (4) Mr. Des F 
A famous ſatirical Poem of his. 
AR A copy of verſes call'd, An Eſſay on Satire; for which Mr. Dryden was 


both applauded and beaten, tho? not only innocent, but ignorant of the whole 
matter. 


(125) 


But this was not the 8 of the great men of 
antiquity, who, in all their poetical compolitigns, 
had the profitable ſo perpetually i in their Eye, that ie is 
plain that they ſtudy'd and arriv 4 at that eo 
perfection in the pleaſant, only to conyey the more 
fectually to their readers the profitable ; witneſs Homer, 
in all he writ, witneſs the dramatic poets of Greece ; 
witneſs Virgil and Horace among the, Romans ; the laſt 
of , whom, beſides his practice, has left it. as a certain | 
rule, that to obtain all the compleat beauties and per- 
fections of poetry, the writer maſt join the pro able 
to the pleaſant; and it was in 1 conſ deration of the be⸗ 
neficial inſtructions that the poets « of thoſe days gave 
mankind, that they found that eſteem and engou- 
ragement from the wiſeſt ſtares, and the molt 1 inge- 
nious people that ever were in the world; for, in- 
deed, if poetry could afford us nothing but pleaſure 
it could deſerve no greater a regard t than. all | üer | 
vain, tho agreeable amuſements. | 

I will not deny, bur that if Poetry bad no. o Seher 
view but only pleaſure, it yet bad ſome claim to > Gur 
regard ; becauſe pleaſure ſeems abſolutely neceſſa ry to 
the ſupport of the numerous inquietudes eh On 


niſh human life. But all rhe Pleaſure which a 


ELLE 


fitable) can aford, i is too weak, "and. too rrifling, ro he 
thought of any importance to human happineſs; it 


may indced. tickle the Ear with. a light and tranſitpry 
diverſion of numbers and dittion, but. it paſles ward ; 
in à moment, wichout touching the heart, the on 

e of great, true, noble, and laſting. pleaſure, 404 
L muſt boldly aſſert, chat it is impoſſible to, tongh the 


heart, that is, to engage the paſſions, by ee 


Hoid 4 *% 


| le) N 
that are not exalted by the conveyance of the Po- 
firable. | | 

This indeed is done more by ſome ſorts of poetry 
than others ; and that ſort which does it moſt, is the 
moſt excellent, becauſe mankind derives the greateſt 
benefit from it, in the regulation of their paſſions, re- 
fining their manners, and the diſcovery and correction 
of their follies and vices. Thoſe parts of poetry which 
are principally concern d in theſe particulars, are the 
epic, dramatic, and ſatire ; not but the profitable may 
be found in moſt of the other Parts of poetry; in 
ſome more, in ſome leſs, but in none ſo eminently as 
in the three we have juſt mention d; as we ſhall ſe 
in thoſe conſiderations which I have to add upon them 
in the following part of theſe commentaries. 1 ſhall, in 
purſuance of the method of the noble author of the 
Eſay on Poetry, ſpeak firſt of ſatire. 

It is plain from the firſt lines that his Grace delivers 

pon this head, that he is of opinion that ſatire puts 

in a very conſiderable claim to this excellence which I 
have been mentioning. e 


= Of all th ways that ik men could find, . 
75 mend the age, and mortify mankind, © : 293 
Sarire well-writ has moſt ſucceſs ful prov 6, : 
Aud Cures, becauſe the Temedy is lod.” 1 . 


1m! 1 E 


ü appears to me the moſt difficult part af the 
Eſſay to ſpeak to with clearneſs and ſatisfaction, and 
this difficulty chiefly proceeds from the dubious' 
meaning of the term Satire ; and before we can exa- 
mine into the real merit of this ſort of poem, and de- 


termine whether it deſerves that high enbomitm 
* 8 which 


50 


Which his Grace has been pleas d to give it, of being 
the moſt ſucceſsful in mending the age, and mortifying 
mankind, it is abſolutely neceſſary 'to fix a true and 


adequate notion of Satire it ſelt. b en 
FThe words Tragedy and Satire have very müch al- 


ter'd their ſignification in our modern times, and in 


this nation, to what it was among the ancients. 


Now, tragedy is taken to be ſomething very ecxuel, 
bloody, and barbarous; but it had no ſuch mean- 
ing in its firſt riſe, nor in all the time of the Greeks 


and Romans, as I ſhall make out when come to the con- 
ſideration of that ſort of poem. Thus Satire with'us is 
taken to be ſomething very malicious, ſharp, and biting: 


ſomething that conſiſts wholly of invectives, and railing 


at particular perſons ; but in its original meaning among 


the Romans, where it had its firſt riſe, it contained no- 
thing of ſo virulent a nature; and this miſunderſtand- 
ing of the very name of the poem has with us made 
lampoons, or copies of verſes ſtuft with ſcurrillity and 
ſcandal, in the abuſe of particulars, paſs ſo cuxrentiy 
for Satire, that the general readers have no other 
idea of that poem. A great deal of malice, and 4 
little wit, without learning or any knowledge of hu⸗ 
mane nature, fine ſenſe, or reflection, ſets up à dery 
indifferent ſcribbler for a great SET in this 
kind. But as this/has little or no relation to that 
of the Romans, ſo has it not more claim to the advan- 
tages given it by choſe lines we ha ve quoted flom che 


Eſſay on poetry, as we ſhall ſee more fully i in the ſequel. 


This being the falſe notion of Satrre, and which 
contains nothing valuable or uſeful, it is plainly ns 
ceflary that I here-ſtiould fix a more juſt and true ide 
of it. But to do this with the greater certainty, it's 
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likewiſe neceſſary that we take a view of the riſe. of 
this poem among the Romans, as well as of the ety- 
. mology of the word it ſel And this 1 think I ean- 
not do with more eaſe to my ſelf, and more fatisfac- 
tion to my reader, than from the preface of that 
great and judicious critic Monſ. Dacier, before his 
notes to the Satires of Horace; and which I publiſh'd 
about eight and twenty years ago in the Engliſh 
tongue, to which. Tal add ſome few conſiderations 
of my own. 

. Horace intitles: his two ticks of Kurer indifferently 
Sermones,. and Satir ; and ſince theſe two names give 
different ideas, for certain reaſons it is neceſſary to 
explain what the Latin underſtood; by the. word Satira: 

Satire is a kind of poeſy only-known to the Romans, 
being not at all related to the ſatirical poeſy of the 
| Greeks, as ſome. learned. men have pretended. Quin- 
tilian leaves us no doubt upon this point, When he 
writes in Chap. X, . Satira guidem tota ngſtra eſt, 
he ſame reaſon makes Horace call it, in the laſt ſatire 
'of book 1, Gracis intatlum carmen. The natural and 

true etymology i is this: The Latins call d it 8 4 * U R, 
aua, plenum, to which there was nothing wanting for 
its perfection. Thus Satur Color, when the wool has 
taken a good dye, and nothing could be added to the 
perfection of it. From Satur they have made Satura, 


which H wrote ſometimes oy an (4 1 ee 


FM a is an adjeRive, | which: = menen to 
a ſubſtantive underſtood ; for the ancient Romans ſaid 
Saturam underſtanding Laxcem i and Sarura Lans was 
3 a baſon fil'd with all forts of fruits, which 
* they 


( 9 ) | 
they offer'd every year to-Ceres and Bacchus, as the firſt - 
fruits of all they had gathered. The grammarian 
Diomedes has perfectly deſeribd both the cuſtom of the 
Romans, and the word Sura, in this paſſage: Lame re- 
erta variis multiſque primitiis. ſucris Cereris inſerebatur, & 
a copia & ſaturitate ret, ſaturu vocabatur : cmjus generis 
lancium & Virgilius in Saen neminit, cum hoe mods 
dicit, SES 
# of . | 


— 


. 
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From thenee the word Suura was apply d to many 
other mixtures, 48 in Feſtus, Sutra eibi genus e vais l- 
bus conditum. From hence it paſt d to the works of the 
mind; for they call'd ſome laws-kges ſarmas, which 
contain'd many heads or titles; as the Julun, Pupia 
au, and Popean laws, which were call d Mifcellay which 
is of the fame fignification with Sera, From hence 
aroſe this phraſe, Per Saturam legem ferre, when the 
ſenate made à law, without gathering and counting 
the votes, in haſte and confufedly all together, which 
was properly call 'd per Saturam ſententias exquirere, as 
Salluft has jr after Zelivs + But they reſted not here, 
but gave this name to certain books, as PefecinineBaÞ 
tur, whoſe hiſtories were can d Satarz, or pur Sum 
ram. From all thefe examples tis not hard to ſuppoſe 
that theſe works of Fbrarr took from hene their 
name, and that they were call'd Sarnræ, quid nithir @ 
vuriis rebus hoc carmen referrum eft, becauſe ttefe poem: 
ure full of a great many different things; as Porphyrimts 
ſays, which\is partly true: But it muſt not be thought 
it is immediately from thenee; for this name had. 
been uſed before for other things which bore a nearet 
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reſemblance to the Suires of Horace, in explanation of 
which a method is to be followed, which Caſaubon 
himſelf never thought of, and which will put things in 
ſo clear a light, that there can be no place left for doubt. 
The Romans having been almoſt four hundred years 
without any ſcenical plays, chance and debauchery 
made them find in one of their ſeaſts the Suturnian and 
Feſcennine pieces : But theſe verſes were rude. and al- 
moſt without any numbers, as being made extempo- 
re, and by a people as yet but barbarous, who had 
little other skill but what flow'd from their joy and 
the fumes. of wine. They were fill d it the groſ- 
ſeſt ſort of railleries, and attended with geſtures and 
dances. To have a livelier idea of this, you need but 
refle&-upon.the honeſt, peaſants, whoſe clownifh dances 
are attended with extempore verſes, in which in a wret- 
ched manner they rally one another with all they know. 
To this Horace refers i in me 4 piſs of bis ſecond * 


dl 
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"Phi. Ticentious uy irregular q — Was ſueceeded 
b a fort more correct, fill d with a pleaſant raillery, 
without the mixture ofany thing ſcurrilous.; and theſe 
obtain'd the name of. Satires, by reaſon of their varie- 
ty, and had regulated | forms; that is, regular dances 
90 muſick, but indeeent poſtures were baniſh'd., 

Titus Livius has it, in his ſeventh book, 1 
arti ficibus, quia Hiſter Tuſco vkcrbo Ludio vocabatur, 
nomen hiſtrionibus inditum, qui, non ſicut ante, fe ſeennino werſu 
fimilem compoſitum temere ac rudem alternis Jaciebant; ſed 
impletas modis aura 0 Klee jam ad tibicinem cantus 

motuſque 


(131) 


notuſqne congruenti peragebaut. Theſe Satires. were pre- 
perly honeſt farces, in which the ſpe&ators and ac- 
tors were rallied without diſtin&ion. 


Livius Andronicus tound things in this poſture Re 5 


he firſt undertook to make comedies and tragedies in imi- 
tation of the Grecians, This diverſion. appearing 
more noble and perfect, they run to it in multitudes, 

neglecting the Satires for ſome time; though they — 
ved them à little after; and ſome modell d them in- 


to a purpos'd form to act at the end of their comedies, 


as the French act their farces now. And then they al- 


ter d their name of Satires for that of Exodia, which 


they preſerve to this day. This was the firſt and moſt 
ancient kind of Roman Satire: There are two other 


ſorts, which, tho? very different from this firſt; yet both 


owe their birth to this, and are, as it were, branches 
of it. This I ſhall prove the moſt ſuccinctly I can. 

A year after Livius Andronicus had cauſed. his firſt 
efforts to be acted, Zaly gave birth to Enninus, who 
being grown up, and having all the leiſure in the 
world to obſerve the eager ſatisfaction with which 
the Romans. received the Satires of which J have al. 
ready ſpoken, was of opinion, that poems, tho? not 
adapted to the theatre, yet preſerving the gall, the 
railing and pleaſantneſs which made theſe Satires take 
with ſo much applauſe, would not fail of being well 
receiv d; he therefore ventur d at it, and compos d 
ſeveral diſcourſes, td which he retain'd the name of 
Satires ; the diſcourſes were entirely like thoſe of Ho- 
race, both for the matter and the variety. The only 
eſſential difference that is obſervable is, that Emins, 
in imitation of ſome Greeks, and of Homer himſelf 
took the liberty of mixing of ſeveral kinds of verſes 
| K 2 together, 


(1 3z ) 

together, as Hexamettrs, Inmbics, Trimerers, with Te 

frimeters, Trochaics, or ſquare verſe, as it appears from 
the fragments which are left us. 

. © Horace has borrowed ſeveral things from thoſe Sa- 

tires. After Emins came Pacuvius, who alſo writ Sa- 

tires in imitation of his uncle Enmius. 

Luctlius was born in the time when Pacuvins was in 
melt reputation. He alſo wrote Sarirer, but he gave 
them a new turn, and endeavout d to imitare as near 
as he could the character of the old Greet comedy, of 
which he had but a very imperfe& idea in the ancient 
Rothini Satire, and ſuch as one might find in a poem 
which nature alone had dictated, before the Romans had 
thought of imitating the Grecians, and ehriching them- 
Felves with their ſpoils. *Tis thus you muſt underſtand 
this Fang of the firſt Satire of the ſerond Book of Horate, 


— eum eft Tucilins auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere a norem ? 


r 1 berer intended by this to ſay tat there were 
no Sutires before Lacilins, becauſe Ennins and Pactroins 
were before him, whoſe example he followed: He 
only would have it underſtood that Lucilius having 
given a new turn to this poem, and embelliſtr d it, 
ought by way of excellence to be eſteemed the firſt 
author. Quintilian had the fame thought, when he writ 
In the firſt chapter of the roth book, Srira quitem 

tora noſtra eſt, in qua primus infignem laudem adeptus en Lu- 
cilius, You muſt not therefore be of the opinion of 
Caſanbon, who, building on the judgment of Diomettes, 
thought that the Satire of Ennius, and that of Latilins, 
were entirely different. Theſe are the very words of 


(133) 
this Grammarian, which have deceived this judicious - 
cxitic. Satira eſt Carmen apud Romanos, non quidem 42 
pud Græcos maledicum, ad carpenda hominum vitia, Ar- 
chææ Comœdiæ charaftere cumpoſitum, quale ſcripſerunt Lu- 
cilius & Horatius & Perſius: ſed olim carmen, quod ex 
variis Poematibus conſtabat, Satira dicebatur, quale ſcripſe- 
runt Pacuvins & Ennius. Tou may ſee plainly that 
Diomedes diſtinguiſhes the Satire of Lucilius from that of 
. Ennins and Pacuvius ; the reaſon which he gives for 
this diſtin&ion is ridiculous, and abſolutely falſe. The 
good man had not examin d the nature and origin of 
theſe two Satires, which were entirely like one ano- 
ther, both in matter and form; for Lucilius added to it 
only a little politeneſs, and more ſalt, almoſt without 
changing any thing: And if he did not put together 
ſeveral forts of verſe in the ſame piece, as Enxnius 
has done, yet he made ſeveral pieces, of which ſome 
were entirely Hexameters, others entirely Iambics, and 
others Trochaics, as is evident from his fragments, 
In ſhort, if the Satires of Lucilius differ from theſe of 
Emius, becauſe the former has added much to the 
endeavours of the latter, as Caſaubon has pretended, 
it will follow from thence, that thoſe of Horace and 
thoſe of Lucilius are alſo entirely different; for Horace 
has no leſs refin'd upon the Satires of Lucilius, than he 
on thoſe of Ennius and Pacuvins. This paſſage of 
Diomedes has alſo deceived Douſa the ſon. I fay not 
this to expoſe ſome light faults of theſe great men, 
but only to ſhow with what exaQneſs, and with what 
caution their works maſt be read, when they treat of 
any thing ſo obſcure and ſo ancient. 

I have made appear what was the ancient Satire 


| that was made for the theatre ; I have} ſhown that that 
-'K 3 gave 
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gave the idea of the Satire of Ennius. And in Ene; 1 
have ſofficiently prov'd that the Satires of Ennius and 
Pacuvius, of Lucilins and Horace, are but one kind of 
poem, which has received its perfection from the laſt. 
Tis time now to ſpeak of the ſecond kind of Satire, 


which! promiſed to explain, and which is alſo deriv d 


from the ancient Satire; *tis that which we call Varro- 
nian, or the Satire of Menippus the cynic philoſopher. 
This Satire was not only compos d of ſeveral ſorts of 


verſe, but Varro added proſe to it, and made a mix- 
ture of Greek and Latin. Quintilian, after he had ſpoke 
of the Satire of Lucilizs, adds, Alterum illud eſt & pri- 


s Satire genus, gucd non ſola carminum varietate miſtum 
condidit Terentius Varro, vir Romanorum eruditiſſimus. 
The only difficulty of this paſſage is, that Quintilian 
allures us that this Satire of Varro was the firſt ; for 
how could that be, ſince Varro was a great while af- 
ter Lucilius ? Quintilian meant not that the Satire of 
Varro was the firſt in order of time, for he knew well 
enough that in that reſpect he was the laſt: But he 
would give us to underſtand, that this kind of Satire, ſo 
mix'd, was more like the Satire of Ennitis and Pacuvius, 
E. 0 gave themſelves a greater liberty in this compoſi- 
tion than Lucilius, who was more ſevere and correct. 
Me have now only ſome fragments left of the Satire 
of Varro, and thoſe generally very imperfe8 ; the ti- 
tles, which are moſt commonly double, ſhow the great 
variety of ſubjects of which Varro treated. 
Seneca's book on the death of Claudius ; Boetius 8 
conſolation of philoſophy, and that of Petronius Arbiter, 


axe Satires entirely like thoſe of Varro. 
This is what I have in general to ſay on Satire; 


nor is it neceſſary 3 infiſt any more on this fubject. 
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This the reader! may obſerve, that the name of Satire 
in Latin is not Teſs proper 2 diſcourſes that recom- 
mend virtue, than to thoſe that are deſign. d againſt 
vice. It had nothing fo formidable in it, as it has 


now ; when a bare mention of Satire makes them trem- 


ble, who would fain ſcem what they are not; for Sa- 


tire with us ſignifies the ſame thing as expo! ing or 


laſhing of ſome thing or perſon; yet this different 
acceptation alters not the word, which is always the 


ſame; but the Latins, in the titles of their books, have þ 


often had regard only to the word, in the extent of 
its fignification, founded' on its etymology.; whereas 


we have had reſpect only to the firſt and general, uſe, 


which has been made of it in the beginning to moc 
and deride; yet this word ought always to be writ 
in Latin with an « or #, Satura or Satira. Thoſe 
who wrote it with a y thought with Sealiger, Hein 
firs, and a great many others; that the divinities of 
the groves, which the Grecians call'd Satyrs, the RE 
mant Fawns, gave their names to theſe pieces, and 
that of the word Satyrus they had made Satya, and 
that theſe Satires had a great affinity with the 'Saryric 
pieces of the Greeks, which is abſolutely falſe, as Ca- 
Jaubon has very well prov'd it, in making it appear, 
that of the word Satyrus, they could never make F- 
| zyra, but Satyrica ; and in ſhowing the difference be- 
twixt the Satyric poems of the Greeks, and tlie Ro- 
man Satires. Mr. Spanheim, in his fine preface to the 
Caſars, concerning the emperor Julian, has added 
new reflections to thoſe which this judicious Critie 
had advanc'd ; and he has eſtabliſh'd with a gteat 
deal of Judgment five or ſix eſſential differences be- 
twixt thoſe two poems, which you may find in his 
K 4 book. 
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book, . The Greeks had never any thing that came near 
this Roman Satire, but their Fill, which were alſo bi- 
ting poems „as they may eaſtly be perceived to be 
yet, by ſome fragments of the Sil; of Timer, There 
Was however this difference, that the Si of the Greeks 
were Parodious from one end to the other, which can- 
not be ſaid of the Roman Satires, where if ſometimes 
you find ſome Parodia's, you may plainly ſee that the 
poet did not delign to affect it, and by conſequence 
the Parodias do not make the eſſence of a Satire, as 
3 do the eſſence of the Si. f 
gals far the learned Monſ.. Dacier, who, in this part 
reface which I have quoted, has with a great 
5 REES: ity, clearneſs, and judgment, given us a 
view ot Sire in its firſt appearance and riſe, as well 
as in the etymology of the name; from whence it is 
plain, that it began with ſomething of that biting ſpi- 
Fit, which, it has retain'd thro? all its changes, even 
to this day, and which only among us ſeems to have 
been taken for Satire: Nay, we are ſo far fallen from 
the original meaning of the word, and the nature and 
compoſition of the poem, that we generally, at leaſt, 
call a perſonal invective, and even a downright lam- 
Poon, by the name of Satire; but that the Romans 
meant no ſuch thing by it, is plain, not only from 
What May. Dacier here has faid, and the Satires of 
Horace, Herſius, and Juvenal, but alſo by this follow- 
ing conſideration: Quntilian, we find, by the fore 
going preface, tells us, that Satire is wholly Ro- 
man, or entirely of Roman invention, which is con- 
fim d, we ſee, by Horace, when he calls it Grects, in- 
tabu Carmen, or a ſort of verſe not touch d on by the 
Enel. But if either e or ere had Suro | 
2056 3. 2 Ty 
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Satire in the ſenſe that we do now, that is, of being 4 
biting and perſonally invective poem only, they could. 
neither of them have aflerted any ſuch thing, ance it 
is very well known that the Jambic poems of, the 
Greeks were entirely invectives, and Archilocus is men- 
tioned by Horace himſelf, in his art of Poetry, as the. 
inventer of that ſort of verſe ; nay, it is remarkable, 
and what I have not found by any one elſe, that H. 
race, when he writ a perſonal invective, writ it in 
lambics, and calls ſuch writings Iambics, and not Sa- 
tires, as is plain from the ſixteenth Ode of the firſt | 
book, which he directs to a. young lady view. b 


had abuſed in Jambics. It begins thus; al 8 ; 
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O matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
Quem criminofis cunque voles modum 
Pones Jambis : Sive flamma, 

Sive mari libet Adriano. 


Then as for the biting quality, which was found in the 
firſt original Satire of the Romans, that could not be ſaid 

to be Gracis intactum Carmen, ſince the railleries of 

the country villagers at one another, in their drunken 
feſtivals in Greece, gave riſe to comedy, as the ſame 

ſorts of railleries in Reme did to the firlt Satire, which 

was there a ſort. of dramatic entertainment, as is 

plain from what we have quoted from Monſ. Dader :\ 

It being thus evident that the Romans could not claim 

the invention of Satire to themſelves, by its being a , 
biting and invective poem, it is equally evident that 
the Romans deriv'd their right to ĩt from that variety 

or medley of ſubjects which they contain d, as is ex- 
in 7 the very word it * Satura, Satira; the 


biting 


a) 


biring quality being but one part of the whole, and 
which, in my opinion, never deſcended to particular 
perſons, unleſs thoſe Particular perſons happen'd to 
be ſo eminent for their vices or follies, that their cha- 
racers became general, and made them a ſort of pub- 
lic perſons, and fo capable of giving a public leſſon. 
| Nay, T think I may farther ſay, that the invective 
quality, tho' againſt vices and follies, and not men, 
might perhaps be ſometimes but faintly touch'd, if 
not entirely omitted; ſince the recommendation of 
virtue was not leſs the buſineſs of ancient Satire, than 
the laſhing of vice and folly, as I believe what fol- 
lows of this preface of delt Dacier will ſufficiently 
make out. 

Having explain'd the nature, origin, and progreſs 
of Satire, I'll now lay a word or two of Horace in par- 
.cicular. 

There cannot be a more juſt idea given of this 
part of his works, than in comparing them to the ſta- 
tues of the Sleni, to which Alcibiades, in the banquet, 
compares Socrates : *They were figures, that without 
had nothing agreeable or beautiful; but when you 
took the pains to open them, you found the figures of 
all the gods. In the manner that Horace preſents 
| himſelf to us in his Satiren, we diſcoyer nothing of 
him at firſt, that deſerves our attachment. He ſeems 
to be fitter to amuſe children, than to employ the 
thoughts of men; but when we remove that which 
hides him from our eyes, and view him even to the 
bottom, we find in him all the gods together : that 
is to ſay, all thoſe virtues which ought to be the con- 
tinual practice of ſuch as ſeriouſſy Endeavour to for- 
ſake their VICES. | 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto we have been content to fee only: his out- 
ba and tis a ſtrange thing, that Satiren, which have 
been read ſo long, have been ſo little underſtood; or 
explain'd. They have made a halt at the outfide, 
and were wholly buſied in giving the interpretation 
of words: they have commented upon him like gram- 
marians, not philoſophers; as if Horace had writ meer- 
ly to have his language underſtood, and rather to di- 
vert than inſtruct us: that is not the end of this work 
of his. The end of any diſcourſe, is the action for 

which that diſcourſe is compos d; when it produces | 
no action, it is only a vain n which idly 
tickles the ear, without ever reaching the heart. 

In theſe two books of his Satires, Horace would 
teach us, to conquer vices, to rule our Palſi zons, to fol na- 
ture, to limit our defires, to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, and 
ideas from things ; to forſake prejudice, to know thoroughly 
the principles and motives , all our ations, and 10 ſhun that 
folly which is in all men, who are bigoted to the opinions they 
have imbibed under their teachers, which they keep obſtinate- 
h, without examining whether they are well grounded. In a 
word, he endeavours to make us happy for our ſelves, agree- 
able and faithful to our friends, eaſy, diſcreet, and hoxeſt 
to all with whom we are obliged to live. 

To make us underſtand the terms he lie to ex- 
plain the figures he employs, and to conduct the rea- 
der ſafely through the labyrinth of a difficult expreſ- 
ſion, or obſure parentheſis, is no great matter to per- 
form: and as Epifetus ſays, there is nothing in that 
beautiful, or truly worthy a wiſe man; the principal 
and moſt important buſineſs is to ſhow the riſe, the 
reaſon, and the proof of his precepts ; to demonſtrate, 
thar thoſe who do not endeavour *d correct them- 
| ſelves 


4 140) 
| "Tung by ſo beautiful 2 model, are juſt like ſick men, 
who having a book full of receipts. proper to their 
mpers, content themſelves to read them, without 
comprehending them, or ſo much as knowing the ad- 

Vantage of them. 

I I urge not this, becauſe I have my ſelf omitted any 
thing 1 in theſe annotations, which as the incumbent 
duty of a grammarian to obſerve : This I hope the 
world will be ſenſible of, and that there remains no 
more difficulty in the text ; but that which has been 
my chief care, .is to give an inſight into the very mat- 
ter that Horace treats of, to ſhow the ſolidity of his 
reaſons, to diſcover the turns he makes uſe of to 
prove what he 'aims at, and to refute or illude that 
which is oppos d to him; to confirm the truth of his 
_ deciſions, to make. the delicacy of his ſentiments per- 
cciv'd, to expoſe to open day the folly he finds in 
what he condemns; this is what none have done be- 
fore me. On the contrary, as Horace is 2 true Pro- 
teus, that takes a thouſand different forms, they have 
often loſt him, and not knowing where to find him, 
have grappled him as well as they could; they have 
palm'd upon him in ſeveral places not only opinions 
which he had not, but even thoſe which he directly 
refutes. I don't ſay this, to blame thoſe who have 
taken pains before me on the works of this great 
Poet; I commend their endeavours, they have open'd 
me the way; and if it be granted, that I have ſome 
little advantage over them, I owe it wholly to the 
great men of antiquity, whom I have read with more 
care, and, without doubt, with more leiſure: 1 ſpeak 
of Homer, of Plato, and Ariſtotle, and of ſome other 
Wye 6 and Latiu 8 which 1 ſed V. continually, 
that 


(141) | 
that I may form my taſte on theirs, and draw out of 
their writings the Juſtnels of wit, _=_ ſenſe, and 
reaſon. 4 Nn 

I know very RY that there are — adays ſome 
authors, who laugh at theſe great namer, who diſalloẽ- 
the acclamations which they have received from all 
ages, and who would deprive them of the crowns which 
they have fo well deſetved, and which they have got 
before ſuch auguſt tribunals: but fot -fear of falling 
into admiration, ( which they look upon as the child 
of ignorance) they do not perceive, that they go from 
that admiration which Plaro calls the mother of wiſe 
dom, and which was the firſt that open d mens eyes 
1 do not wonder, that the celeſtial beauties, Which 
we find in the writings of theſe incomparable men, 
cauſe they have not the ſtrength to keep their ges 
long enough upon them. Beſides, it is much eaſier 
to deſpiſe, than underſtand them. As for my ſelſ, I 
declare, that I am full of admiration; and veneration 
for their divine genius's; I have them always before 
my eyes as venerable and incorruptible judges, be- 
fore whom I take pleaſure to fancy, that I ought to 
give an account: of my writings. At the ſame time 1 
have a great reſpe for poſterity, and I always think 
with more fear, than confidence, on the judgment 
that will paſs on my works, if they ate happy enough 
to reach it; all this does not hindert me from eſteem- 
ing the great men that live now. I acknowledge, that 
there ate a great many who are an honour to our age, 
and who would have adorn d the ages paſt: but ar 
mong theſe great men I ſpeak of, I do not know one, 
and there cannot be wa who does not eſteem and 

honour 
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| - Honour'the ancients, who is not of their taſte, and 
| who follows not their rules: if you go never ſo little; 
From them, you go at the ſame time from nature and 
truth; and I ſhall not be afraid to affirm, that it 
| would not be more difficult to ſee without eyes, or 
3 light; than tis impoſſible to acquire à ſolid merit, 
| and ro form the underſtanding, by other means than 
; by theſe that the / Greeks: and Romani have traced for 
us: whether it be, that we follow them by the only 
{ force of natural; happineſs, or inſtinct; or that art 
| and ſtudy have conducted us thither. As for thoſe 
I who thus blame-antiquity, without knowing it, once 
for all I will undeceive them, and :make it appear, 
that in giving all the advantage to our age, they take 
the direct courſe to diſhonour it: for what greater 
proofs can be of the rudeneſs, or rather barbarity of 
nan age, than in it to hear Homer call'd dull and hea- 
| | vy; Plato tireſome and tedious 3 Ariftorle ignorant; De- 
1 moſthenes and Cicero, vulgar orators; Virgil, a poet 


| without either grace or beauty; and Hbrace, an au- 
thor unpoliſn d, languid, and without force? The 
Barbarians, who ravaged Greece and aly, and who la- 
If  bourd with ſo much fury to deſtroy all things that 
ii were fine and noble, have never done any thing ſo hor- 


[- rible as this. But I hope, that the falſe taſte of ſome 
Lt particular men,” without authority, will not be impu- 
| ted to the whole age, nor give the leaſt blemih to 
the ancients. Twas to no purpoſe, that a certain 
emperor declar'd himſelf an enemy to Homer, Virgil, 
5 and Titus Livius: all his efforts were ineffectual, and 
the oppoſition he made to werks ſo petfect, ſerv'd on- 
: ly to augment in hiſtory, the number of his follies, and 
| Wander him more odious to all poſterity. FY 
100 * Tho 


wy 
Tho' the latter part of this laſt quotation may not 
ſeem of much conſequence, either to Satire in gene- 
ral, or to Horace in particular; yet fince I ſnall have 
occaſion, before I finiſh theſe commentaries; to xeſer to 
what Monſ. Dacier has ſaid here in the praiſe of the 
ancients, I have choſen rather to put it down with 
the context, than hereafter to bring i in as, a de: 
tach d quotation by itſelf. nel 21 
Having thus had a full view of the "ſatire of the 
Romans, and particularly of that of Horace, the prince 
of the Roman ſatiriſts, I think we may conclude, that 
the ancient Satire can only put in a juſt claim to that 
praiſe, and excellence, which is given to Satire by the 
noble author of the E); and by conſequence; that 
it is the ancient Satire, and not the modern, that our 


illuſtrious author had in his 8 wheo he writ theſe 
lines : 


0 556m 20 85 
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of all the ways that wiſeſ ply As 5211929 
Jo mend the age, and mortify mankind, rf Hat * {3 
Satire, well-writ, has moſt ſucceſsful Mou deolllot bas 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is e eld sd 
24120 ii buli 
And the very words of the Eſay confirm. me in 
this opinion : for firlt, the invention of ,meer;jmvec+ 
tives, meer perſonal abuſe, was not deriv'd ſrem the 
wiſe men of any age; but from the madneſs and re- 
venge of Arehilocus, or at beſt, from the railleries of 
the country people, not very eminent for wiſdom, 
and the old comedy built upon it: the licentious 
abuſe of which, and bitter perſonal refleGions,, were 
reſtrain'd,. and indeed extinguiſh'd;-by; the wiſdom of 
the Athexian ſtare, and the perſonal invectiyes of the 


\ - ſtage 


. 
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Rage uſeſully chang' d into genera! reffeRions on 
vice. The abuſe of particulars could only mortify 
particulars; and, not giving any general leſſon, could 
not adminiſter a general cure; and therefore from the 
advantages that the Eſſay gives to Satire, it is plain, 
that it maſt be the ancient, not modern Satire that is 


meant. But what puts this der al controverſy, 
is _ line of the Efay; 1 


v. dun fun nich to fl, 


— his Gras expreſly tells oy chat the lber 
Saure is human frailty in general; that is, the vices and 
follics of human kind, uud nov the ſecret defects of 
any one parttenlar; 

2 ng wig s ab as ani as ever 1 ell 
to the performance of ſome ingenious men in this 
modern way, I will not wholly deny all manner of 
excellence to the perſonally invective Satires ; but then 
they muſt have this certain condition, that the crimes 
and follies they charge any one with, muſt not only 
be abſolutely true, but known to the publie, and 
prejudicial to others, as well as ignominious to them- 
ſelves ; otherwiſe it is all libel, and what we call 
ſeandal, a task very unfir n a gentleman, or a man 
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wg There i is ſomething in the beſt, that is/the anciem 
Satire, which either ſeriouſiy bites, or pleaſantly ricli- 
cules the folly or vice which it attacks; either, or 
3 | & | * a born 
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ren ag). | 
boch of which are agreeable to moſt men; 0 thic 
it is which makes te remedy belo vd. 
Having gong through ail theſe particulars, 1 haye 
only to add upon this ſubject, that the noble author 
of the Eſſay tales a peculiur care ( as he his dane oh 
all other Jlubjecs of which, he treats), not to, burthen 


you with old rules, and tell you over and over again 
what has been ſaid. 2 thouſand times! befote' z but 
gives you ſome new rules, even e 


the old, for the attiving at park in tho 
everal parts of poetry - which! he has been pleas'd to 


touch upon. 
, Of this hature are the follow precepes ale 
Fe Graie'has given us ko brat a 2 1979 ont 


of dee de, dre, M, 2 coals bet 26: 2" 
And think they ſhould be, as the ſubjef, rough. Ne 
This poem muſt be more exaci iy made, 

And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words ag or 915 
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But — frailty nicely to. unfold; | 
s 4 Jatyr from a_ſcold.. 
HY 2 421 delt ley b, 
4 Jay's ee chat hes Forums 
So, while yo frm 6 ge Jae , 
Malice iſelf may "OY paſs for trulb. 
361 , 


 Heis al VE my muſe, fulpend ty e cites 4 
whils, VE 2824 
* more i im portant 8 attends thy rol. 
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She leſſens to us, and is loſt at laſt. 
So (but too weak for ſuch a weig —— 
The muſe inſpires. a ſharper note be 
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in thoſe parts of poetry which he has already 1 


1 
As ſome young eagle, that debgns to , 
R long unwontedd journey through the Sky, 
W eishs all the dang rous enterprize before, | 
Over what lands and ſeas ſhe is to ſoar, 2 


Doybtsiber-own firength lo far, and and juſtly fe fear 


That tof lofty t road of airy. travellers ; 


J Mis 


But yet, incited by ſome bold deſign, 
That does her hopes beyond her fears incline ; ; 


Prunes every feather} views her ſelf with care; 
At laſt, refoly'd, the flounces in the air; 
Away flie flies, o ſtrong, ſo high, ſo faſt, 


And why ſhould trutti offend, w when only "Y 


« *. 


Io guide the ee and warn che hold? 2 


On then, my mule, 20 Iventrouſly engage 
To re inſtruRtions, that concern the Rags. 


35 2918. «47D % 


The illuſtrious 5 Wy of the Elle having endea- 
vour d, by ſeveral valuable, curious, and happy re- 
marks, to reform, and exit, the taſte of his reader, 
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upon, makes. an 8 and judicious tranſſtion, 


by a beautiful ſimile, to thoſe parts of poetry which - 
are of greater importance, chat is, to the dam, aft- | | 


_ pwia, or heroic poem. But firſt of the drama, where 
we ſhall find the ſame admirable method. putſu d, 
which he has on in all that he has alrrady de- 
liver d, which is, of touching but lightly, i at all, on 
the common and known rules; but by laying down 
new preceꝑts, that are not to be found in Ariſtotle, and 
his commentators, tho“ of equal evidence and impor- 
tance, and without which the excellent rules of Ari- 
fotle atk himſelf appear defective, at leaſt inſuſſicient, to 
preſerve the author ſrom thoſe leſs obvious faults 
which have been found in our Eng vxiters of Na- 
gedy, who have been guilty not only of a breach of 
almoſt all the rules of Ariſtotle, but even of thoſe of 


common ſenſe; as will appear from the admirable re- 


marks of our illuſtrious n. which he delivers here 
on this heat. 1% 23 bas vt 
By what 1 have here mi 1 bope La not be ſo 
- monſtroufly miſtaken by my reader, as to appear to ſa- 
criſice to the author under my conſideration; at che 


expence of , Ariſtorle, and that ſovereign reputation - 
which his criticiſms have juſtly acquir d among the 
knowing and judicious of all nations and ages. If the 
reader will remember what my-lord.dake'has faid-on 
this head, he will n "_ woy' or purge are 
e wandt 16 
ite [to 223 ig * 5; EE 
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And the new abſurdities mention d are ſo odd, ſo 
fantaſtic, and ſo much out of the way in the drama, 
that tis no wonder they came not under the conhdera- 
tion of Ariſtotle. 
The Athenian poets, tho not dend their defeats, 
were men of too ſine reaſon, and too much judgment, 
to be guilty of any thing like them, and therefore 
could not furniſh Ariſtotle with ſuch faults as are ta- 
ken notice of by the Eſſay in our modern poets; to 
Aupply which defect, the Eſſ ay may be. juſtly look'd 
on as a neceſlary ſupplement to the Sagyrite; for even 
thoſe precepts, that may ſeem to have a diſtant de- 
pendance upon Ariſtotle, are the beſt and moſt uſeful 
. comments on his moſt neceflary parts; as we ſhall ſee 
+when-we come to the conſideration of them. c 
It is plain from this fine tranſition of the Eſſay, 
Grads the other ſorts of poetry to the drama, that the 
- Muſtriqus author has a much more lofty idea of Tra- 
gedy, and the Epopia, than of all thoſe. parts of poe- 
try of -whicli he had hitherto treated, and that with 
à great deal of juſtice; for I think we may ſay, with- 
out the fear of incurring a catachrefis, or harſh meta- 
ares chat moſt of the kinds of poems, already men- 
tion d, are a ſort of what the painters call Stil-life ; 
= at moſt landſcape, or a draught of the brute crea- 
tion; whereas Tragedy draus mankind, and may be 
eall'd the hiſtory- painting of poetry. I except here 
| "al manner of divine poems; and if the reader deſire 
i, I will give him in all thoſe other poems which con- 
tain a deſcription; or effects, of any of the human 
| paſſions. But ſtill, cheſe deſcriptions and effects are 
but a ſort of Fuce- painting, that reaches but ſome par- 
* tkular part of the human dreature; but Tragedy gives 


you 


dance. 


90 
you. man at his full length, attended with all his Vas 
riety of paſſions, habits of mind, and their events. 
As the object of Tragedy is more extenſive, and ex: 
— than that of any other poem; ſo are cle ef 
ſons taught by it of more general uſe and impor- 


ft 30. Ho: ” 


I ſpeak not here of modern Tragedy,. 1 ſpeak. not 
here of the fantaſtic gallimaufry, that on the Ex- 


gib ſtage has for the moſt part uſurpt that name, 
boaſted that glory, to which in the hands even of 
Shakeſpear himſelf it has but very little pretence : But 
I ſpeak of that excellent and rational poem call d 


Tragedy by Ariftotle, and the ancient Athenians, deve- LE 


ral of which we have ſtill extant among us; and 
one only of them I ſhall inſtance in this diſcourſe to 
prove my aſſertion, and that becauſe it is already 
tranſlated into the Engl. tongue, not doubting but 
that it will plainly appear from à fair compariſon be- 
twixt it, and moſt of our moſt celebrated. Tragedies, 
bow far the Athenian ſtage, in this p « excpll'd 
the Engliſh, eſpecially in its uſefuln 
The aim and buſineſs of the Greek Tragedy Was, by | 
ſome fable or other, to teach and inculcate ſome one 
moral maxim; Which it did, by the lively repreſenta- ; 
tion of the paſſions of ſuch dramario perſons as were 
-bſolurely {la ary. to the forming, or opmpoſition, 
of ſuch fable 28 the poet had made choice of, to pro- 
luce that 'dodrine which he deſi ign g to i 
by the fable he bad choſen. 
As this fable was comprehended i in the 


repreleita- 


tion of one action only, ſo was that ibn of. "ſuch 4 
kind, as to move either terror or compaſſion by thoſe 
two predominant paſſions of human kind. The Greet 

; L 3 Poets 
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Nets at the ſame time that they caught their moral 
Ieſſ6n” *endeavour'd to refine not only fear and Pie | 
but alt the other perturbations of the human foul. 
To attain this end, it was their incumbent duty to 
male choice of ſuch characters as were poſſeſs d with 


pPaſſions, or manners, naturally productive of theſe 
3 important ends, which they propos d! in their wri- 


ting. a e Di 10 5 


But fines mall be oblig'd, in my. bbelrab dhe on 
ſome part of the following E/ay, to ſpeak" mote par- 
tictlarly of the dramatic Characters, I ſnall' fay no 
rev of Am this place ; nor indeed can 1 fiy an 
upon the bd of teaching by way 
— we öth my ſelf aud others rcd often utg d, 
that WY 4 775 made bfe of not only by the wi⸗ 
feſt men of antiquity among the Grecinn, but alſo by 
the greatelt of the Falreu prophets, and even by out 


" bleded Saviour himſelf; For fich are a1 tlie parables 


he pives us in the New! enter. P35 J 
5 * — old Pragtth has not only this in Wass with 
prophets, Sc. but ſeems by its very deſign to p 

De c ſame end, or at lea purſue the fame 


tive that 18 taught us jn the golpel fleif, where the 


paſſi ions, of at leaſt their criminal effects, are prevented 
in theit very firſt approaches, Wheever looks on a wo- 
u, man, ſo as to defire her, is guilt of adulter which teach- 
es us 'to fer 4 guard even on our eyes, ſince by thoſe 
that cr crime "enters, and polleſſes the heart, and ſoon 
duces to action thoſe guilty deſi res that were not 
check in their firſt appearance. len ad of 
In the ſame manner the old 774 gedy taught us hk : 
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to 0 eic to the) very firſt onſets of our ons, {ines 
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by yielding ta thoſ feſt, onſet ve nurth b. 
crimes for which Tragedy puniſh'd us. 
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HE 


Cu mala per lata inughuere mot.. 


We muſt reſiſt our paſſions in their very riſe and be- 
ginning, elle ve in vain endeavour after a.remedy for. 
an 2. er have. of once 5 che maltery af our, 

8 144-33. 2 M432 "O15 4 

- Thele, were. zhe important leſſons; raughr, by. the, 
ald Athevian. Tragedy ; this was the caule, that. the 4 
wile magiſtrates gave ſuch, vaſt encouragement to this 
poem both in its writers and actors; for this reaſon,, * : 
they laid out more money on the ſtage than in all 4 
their Perſſan wats. This is confeſs d on all hands, cho, | 
molt people have been miſtaken, in ſuppoſing that this. © 
great expence was occaſion d by the decorations of 4 
the Theatre; for tho thoſe were very magnificent, yes, A 
the Athenians knowing nothing of change of lcenes, .Y 
thoſe could r never amount to ſuch immenſe ſums. Pla- 
tarch, in a N of his Hmpofiacs, puts this mate, 

ter out of queſtion, where he ſeems to make com- 
plaint, that while the Athenians were ſo expenſive in 
their entertainment of the actors, pap were | parkimo-, 


122 9 


page, wo" what was elſe ma for 1 pho 
command, But this I have touch'd upon before ; ; to. 
which we may add the noble and generous rewards 

they gave the poets, making Sophocler, in particular, 
For Mb the FS 12 on his writing ES: 


1. _ 4 
notwithſtanding the great price they paid him before. 
It was acted. Hells 

But beſides the public expence upon this uſeful 
poem, the greateſt men of Athens oftentimes gave the 
Chorus ; and the great Thentiſtocles humfelf enough it 
worth y of him to be Choraga. 

this expence was laid out upon the natives 
chemnſelves, no foreigner being admitted upon the 4 
thema ſtage ; nay, there was a certain fine, by law; 
fix d upon thoſe who ſhould employ any foreigner even 
to ſing in the Odeum, or muſie· room, vhicli fine De- 
mades the orator paid, before he could have thoſe ſo- 
reigners perform in a milfical | entertainment Which 
he gave to; the deute. But this Demades was a man 
of a profligate character: who having got great riches 
took this way to ſhow it to his countrymen; tho he 
might have been aſhamed of the manner in which he 
got moſt of them, having been a penſioner to the king 
of Macedon, by whom he was at laſt put to death as a 
traitor : But this was after the death of Alxander the 
Great, when the 4thenians had admitted of inhovas 
tions, and loſt much of their virtue, by that awe 
they were kept under by the kings of Macedon, Epi- 
nu, and others of Aber fuccedlors, as each pre- 

vail'd. $ Wa - 

Before I come to the conſideration of the modern 
7; ragedy, I ſhall, en paſſant; take notice of a miſtake in 
ſome learned men, about the antiquity of the pbem of 
that name, being miſled by the term. That there was 
ſuch a poem as was call d Tragedy, before the time 
of Theſpis, is*certain ; and that not only in Ates, but 
in Lacedemon, and other parts of Greece, where the reli- 
gious IC was — the, end of their vin- 


1 tages, 
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tages, in honour 6fBacchis,” in which the victor wag - 
| rEardeg with a'Goat, from whence came the name ot 

Tragedy.” But I can find no ground in reaſon,” or ra- 
ther hiſtory, to exclude Theſpis from the honour of- 
the firſt rude draught of future Tragedy, which join d 
one ineipal aftor to the Chom, or ancient Gaaps > 
ng; Which nume it nn 3 ue irs whole 
wu was altertd. 1 1 2. 
I know that in els hacks colleRion ken? 
Grævius, there is a diſcourſe upon the !7hedere; 'which 
makes Tragedy much ancienter; but it ſeems to me to 
be founded upon an miſtabe ne ent no- 
rice o. | | 

After ibs firſt * 1 of Theſpi had haze Go 
quented for above threeſcore years, ſome ſay: much 
longer, Achlus brought it into greater form and re- , 
gularity ; into ſuch form and regularity, that the ma- 
giſtrates conſidering it, and thoſe uſes and beneſits it 
might bring to the public, took it immediately, into 
their own management, and ſoon brought it, by that 
means, to the perfection in which Sphocies, Euripides, 
and other gteat poets of thoſe times, left it; and 1 
think I may fay, that it has not Oy 4 any conſider 
rable improvement ſince. a2 he 
Having ſaid ſo much of Fo ancient Ticgeh it &\ 
time now to turn our eyes to that which- amongſt. us 
Has generally: uſurp d that name ; that Name, I ſay- 
for it has nothing of the Thing. It is common- 
ly a company of independent dialogues tack'd to- 
gether, wirhout-any juſt coherence, and without he- 
ing directed to any certain end, which makes it very 
ofren Happen, that any part of it may be Pet bur 
and yet the entertajpment remain as way as if it had 
M$ 4% ©: © 64h: 3 not 
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not been ſos nays omnctüncs gui a5 leave out the , 
pfincipal character, the play receives its 
name; without making a0 BP: in the mary me a 
and this is evidently plain in that celebrated Tragedy . 
cad 7 anier lain; Sametimes the whale.) is ſo wiſely, , 
_ contedy'd;-thar the Aging may be the middle, and. 
4 thiamidYe: the beginning nothing in. the play challen- 
ging the place in which it is, bur the wxiter's will and 
en ci e cdl ach di 28: wan L-- 
f ——— to du Heſus, — 
lodges this to be true in one Play which he names. His 
words ate theſe: Inameriler arly one Plohs and for onee 1 
will call it by its name, THEY STIOHTED Main, where, 
theve is nothing in ihe firſto Act but what twight have been 
ſaid or: dene in the fifth 3 nor avy thing in the midſt, which, 
- mighÞmoe aun heme plac dns wel in be beginning er the, 
Sc filme boy mich cout, ot 7 Virising 
Tho Mir; Drydanrememibers bug ane ; yet 1 dare 
aſſert, ( chat tiere are very ſe that do not fall under 
dis denſure in all but thæ very cataſtrophe; or death of 
the principal perſons, eſpecially in thoſe which have 
met with no ſmall ſueceſs, and brought their authors 
\ very conſiderable. profits within theſe ten years. But 
beſides this, our Engliſh 7. ragedies, I ſpeak: of moſt, 
not all of them, labour with à numbet of other ab- 
ſardities, a draught: of which is given us very beau- 
 rifally in the Eſſan under our preſent conſidera- 
85 right: - - oy 1 ory 1 10 Jute, 0-7. 268i, 14: e 
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better by example:to convince; ; 0 
Caſt but Fl view otwthis: 'wrong-fide of Pg 
Eirſ 4 foliloquy-is calmly made, 
Where every reaſon i is exactly weiglt'd ; 5Lof oB; 
Which once perlorm d, moſt opportunely ches 
Some Hero frighted at the noiſe of drums. 2 
for ber ſweet fake, whom at firſt fight he beg 
And all i in metaptior his pafſiqn/proves »bulano) 
But fome ſad accident; tho! yefiunknowny bn 
Parting this reit to leave the ſwain aloe 
e ene, know n 
e bye N 2870 | 5 2607 
Then to oblige his rival, TI dier va 
t firſt he makes a ſpeech; Wkertin he tullsu 
10 abſent nymph, how much his flame extels; 
And yer beqfubattis her' generwilly now nf 
To that lov, ma 52 ( whe om yet he ſcarce does 
"Pq \ Sh = f b, 2 AJ 20 onal 5111 — 
o Wet 37 09211 eee e an 
o eight pears . mer can fare wit 


ſtand? 1. fer bf 07 un „ reno et 
in 10 50 nag 


Foo late CE ea bi.” vis 
Thar juſt has gi given himſelf teil ehe cruel Hohes 


Ar which his very rival hear e 0007100" 


Ne 
e de en Jr od; bh E: 81 Who 
| * 
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Who more tp is pew friend, then mitra Kind, 
| Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind ; d 
Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing charms _ 
To love and living in his lady's arms. 5 T . 

e. ſhameful, and hy: monſtrous _ 
8 are theſe ? 91192110 
eee 
Conclude us only partial for the dead. 
And grudge the ſign of old eee 
When the intrinſic value of EP 
For Dances, Flutes, lian — and Rhine, 

May keep up ſinking Nonſenſe for a time : 

But that will fail, which now; ſo much or 
| - [2% tules, 

Aud ſenſe no longer may bmi wool, 


2505 3 | 
Tho! the be of the Eisl ih Tragedy = fl 
did; that theſe reflections reach only ſome few of 
reputation; yet it is certain, that no man, who 

is acquainted with the taking Tragedies of the greateſt 
part of the reign of king Charles the fecond, but does 
know, that theſe reflections are grounded upon plays 
that re far from being obſcure in thoſe days; for a 
cotroborating proof of which, I ſhall inſtance the Re- 
hearſal, iel! is whotly compos d of the monſtrous 
Watte which then _—_ on the Engliſh hag, 


( | 
and were applauded by the wgue-makers of that time 
as. excellencies.. To theſe I ſhall add Mr. Ryner's 
view of the Tragedies of the laſt age, where he proves, 
even according to Mr, Drydes's conceſſion, what fan- 
taſtical and ridiculous pieces thoſe were, which even | 
to our days bear the name of the beſt Tragic pertor- 
mances in our language, I mean, The Maid's Tragedy ; 
King, aud no King; Rollo, Duke of Normandy: ;\ and 
the reſt, Tho Mr. Dryden owns, that all, or moſt, of 
the faults Mr. Rymer has found, are juſt ; yet he adds 
this odd reflection (as I have elſewhere obſerv d:) 
And yet, ſays he, Nh minds the Critic; and who admires 
 Shakeſpear /eſs ? that was as much as to ſay, © Mr. 
* Rymer has indeed made good his charge, and yet the ' 
town admir'd the poet's errors ſtill”? ; which I take 
to. be a greater proof of the folly, and- abandon'd 
taſte of the town, than of any imperfections in the 
critic, ſince the charge Mr. Nymer brings againſt 
theſe plays is, that they have no Fable, and by conſe- 
quenee can give no inſtruRien ; that their manyers 
and ſentiments, to ſay nothing of the dictiau, are eve- 
ry. where defeRive, nay unnatural;' anc en * | 
give no rational or uſeful pleaſure. - | 
There is another ſort of . Sudeten | 
upon the Engljh ſage, call d Hiſtorical Plays, in;which 
tho Shakeſpear be the prineipal, yet almoſt all the old 
Engliſh Plays are of the ſame kind ; and indeed, tho" 
the title of Hiſtorical Plays be only given by the edi- 
tots of his works to his lives of King John; Richard 
the ſecond ; Henry the fourth, fifth, and ſinth; Richard 
_ the third and, Henry the eighth3:yer almoſt all 
other Plays may properly be call'd Hiſtorical z lor 
tho" they are not all the entire lives of mn 
4 * 5 
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ll tttete is one or two ex) 8800689 the hiſtorical ttanſ- 
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Jöns, yer they contain, genera eneraly (peaking 


(itt 


Actions of ſeveral "years; as the Julins Cæſar fot ex- 


| 
| ample, in Which we find not only the conſpirkey 
| | 


ap aint him; but all that happei'd aſterwards in the 
"Reman ſtate to the death of Brutus and Caſſius; ànd 
indeed he might have continued it, with the ſame 


keaſon, down to the expiration of the Roman empire 
Zunder Auguſtulus; nay; when his hand was a, _ 


*might have gone on to his own time. 


| | | : T NY! In a (converſation betwixt Shakeſpear and Ben 904. 


„ Ben ask 'd him the · reaſon why he wrote thoſe 
been Plays.” He reply'd, Thar finding the 
people generally very ignorant of hiſtory, he writ 
der them in order to inſtruct them in that particular. 
A very poor and mean undertaking for a great poet, 
Which not only afforded little or tio improvement of 
the lives and manners of men, but could by no means 
obtain the very end he propos d 3 ſince the repreſent- 
ig of a fe events found in hiſtory could never male 
them hiſtorians, the writing the hiſtories themſelves 
' 1hting only capable of that, which, when obtain d, 
would make the general readers or hearers little the 
"wiſer, and not at all better men; nay, he has in ſome 
ars, if not falſify'd, yet at leaſt not juſtly re- 
b ented the characters he has made uſe of, as hiſto- 
Ay repreſents them; particularly in Richard the ſecond, 
"hoy as we find him in hiſtory, was the moſt aban- 
bend | tyrant that ever ſat upon the Exgliſꝭ throne, 
8 the moſt barbarous oppreſſions, moſt ſervile- 
uy fearfal in adverſity, and moſt-intolerably inſolent 
hen the danget was either removd, or at ſome di- 
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Aſtance: and I can ſee no reaſon, 3 made 
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of the moſt deſpicable character of all our ls 6. 
leſs it was for the ſake of two or three fine" delcrip- 
tions, and ſome agreeable topics, or common places, 
in which ſome of our modern Play byigber have LH-. 
deavour d to imitate him; for having got together 


two or three deſcriptions, no matter of what, or he- ; . þ: 
ther to any purpoſe, or not; theſe they tack togkt ther 


with ſome dd incoherent ſeedes which are en 
to no certai fend, and can therefore de 
a uſe. 8 8 WILLY 1-3 23. 

But ſay the each of bur ſtage, theſe pieces 4 | 
pleaſure, which is one 8 'of M, pott. 
But I muſt reply; that the pleaſurè che) 0 15 but 
mean, poor, Ant Hfeleſs, and infinitely U or 1 * 
tranſporting delight which a Juſt and regufür Tageth, 
written according to art, excites in the 9 8 19 
ſame time that it conveys leſſonis of the © higheſt Imp 
cance to human li. e dn Uo On URS 
A Jack pudding upon a  mountebank's. ſtag 
_ pleaſure to the rabble that liſten to him, . 
more than the immortal Ben Johnſon, by | 18 40 


ble Comedies, from the ſtage of * eatre ; yet certain- 
ly theſe gentlemen will n noe Ons e aſſurance to put 
Ben Johnſon and Sack put ding on 3 foot: It is nor 


therefore ſufficient -mectly to Bolin that 


pleaſure be like) viſe ratio! Fi which i 1s "alwdys, as I 
have formerly Taken batte, Fare d. With the profitable. 
The Tragedies, 1 1 h. | general, of our lagen as i 
is evident from what has been Lid, e nothing 
profitable to the hearer, 114 us n leſſon fany man- 
ner of conſequence, and therefore. give x, Pleaſure, 
but what is weak, enervate, off pid, Land har a man 


gl ſenſe and judgment ought to be aſllam d of. On 
2 4 the 
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the ather MY 1 $i Grad Tragedy e OY 


Nut its moral, and. always teaches ſome. leſſon h 
Lil to human life and happineſs... Thus in the OE&- 
1 0. Wk. as E is trabllited, we e find, this 
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 riiebans, 464 bi 7:0 whoſe 

« Quce g 0s was, the darling theme of fame, ._ 

Ils the dark riddles of dire Sphynx explain d, 

And the decreed —_— wil empire gain d; 

ene s 

A h and th ignoble oem; 

1 17275 rough tempeſt of unſteady fre | 

7 nm aud o 'erwheln' 4 bis flare 


's preſent | ni A N 
owe er renown d. r nome muſt happy rate 


hy death Fecures ? em from th” inſults of Fate. 


eng; F e 7 thin ing urg'd ia the br 
ol the fourth A, vi, Kh vr a, Lv 
likewiſe t rrabſciibe. | 
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2 Erler Hah Hom 28 
25 3 0 | Like nothing, or a ſhadows dream. ee ee 
12 E who to fortune ſpreads bs , EDT 
"© And ſwels with her Jaceeſiful gakes ; ol 
wo in 1 pin is great, ., 
cn becalm'd,” ad %, om i bi fun „ 
Fu thy ex , king, from thy . 

un 771 the e viciſſitude . a 
x” "3% of alring time, I muſt conclude; e 


js "BW i cer died, by we 
U Dr „ 
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How the buſy voice of fame 
; Did thy wond'rois worth proclaint ! 
How blefft ! *how mighty ! when thy chill” 

Dit the voracions Monfter-virgin il 
N den from the ravager thou Thebes didſt FR ey 

Fortine ſmil'd, and honour woo'd thee, £15113 9001 
Glad ſupremacy purſu'd theme. 
Purple pomp and royalty ! 13% ö D Fol £8113 

But who more wretched in thy ehe fla, = TW 17: 1 
Who more o eruhelm d in a tempeſtuous fate ? + 1103 Id 
Spent and v'er-labour'd with inherent woe 
0h ! OEdipus ! how great, bow bien but now? ? 

But inceſt and pollutien bear thee down: © ; 

De nuptial bed, that held the father and he fn 

How could the imjur d bed. ſo Ig © þ 
In filence bear the father's wrong ? 
All-ſeeing time the latent guilt reveals, 

And the unlicenc d match repeals. 

At once an buthand; and aſus; id 26f2 4 

Nature condemns the complicated one: {nt 
 Offepring of Laius, would theſe e 
Had never ſeen thy miſerie © 

To thy diſtreſs theſe plaim I owe; 5 N 
And guſhing tears unbidden flow. „ 40301 

Once 1 thy glories view d with glad fan . 

Now, ftartled at thy ſpame, feet eng 


I dare appeal to the moſt rational enemies. 4 the 
ancients, if they have any that are rational, to ſhow 
me any thing like this in our menen NI Jour 
or yd vere excopred. | 
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From hence it is plain, that the moral or r leſſon of 
this Tragedy of OEdipus is to ſhow the frailty and 
uncertainty of all human grandeur, the fickleneſs and 
viciſſitude of the fmiles of fortune, in which there- 
fore there is no truſt to be put. Fortune had given 

fucceſs to OEdipus, confer d on him a crown, made 
him lov'd and rever'd by his ſubjects, and ſupply'd 
him with all thoſe advantages of proſperity that any 
one could wiſh or deſire, and yet in a few hours tum- 
bles him down into the abyſs of miſery, into wretch- 
edneſs greater than ever man beſides experienc'd. But 
how was all this done ? how was it brought about? 
why; by his own vices and follies ; by his curioſity, 
his raſnneſs and choler, join'd with the utmoſt obſti- 
nacy. His curioſity drove him on. to enquire after 
his birth; his pride and choler made him kill his fa- 
ther the very day that he had been told by the Ora- 
cle that he ſhould murther him that begat him. Tis 
true, he did not know that it was his father; but he 
knew that he ought not to kill any man, eſpecially on 
ſuch trifles. 
The death of Lain made way for his marrying his 
mother, which, when diſcover'd, and join'd to the 
former, render'd him- compleatly unhappy, It was 
not his killing his father, nor his inceſt with his mo- 
ther, in both which he might plead ignorance, that 
brought him to miſery: It was that raſhneſs and cu- 
rioſity which gave rife to his formet ctimes, that 
thre w him from all his happineſs; and it was his raſh- 
neſs and curioſity which the poet puniſhes here, by a 
diſcovery of the crimes of which he had till then been 
ignorant: For had he ſtopt his enquiry after his 
doubted birth, on the prayers of Jocaſta, he might 
have 


ä 
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%% 
have been much leſs. wretched; if not 40 Happy as 
before; the poet thereſdte in this Tragedy does not 
only teach us the former leſſon mention d, but like- 
wiſe to correct dur pride, eholer, raſnmeſs, and cu? 
rioſity, the common ſoutces of many miſchidh to hu 


man kind. 
But this is not all hae — — 


this Tragedy of OEdipu:; thete remains ſtill à very im- 
portant leſſon; and that regards religion, and the ho- 
nour of the gods; in whieh the veracity of the pro- 
phets, and the oracle, was immediately concern d: 
To ſhew this, I muſt bring another quorition- front 
the ſame play, and chat i is F the chorus at the end of the 
third att. | 1 
5 4-3 FA 


(1.3 


1 0 e Ne: 34.6 } 
Juſtih thoſe ſacred truths to r * 
And thoſe bleſt laws that have their * . 
From wiſdom, lodg "1 above the bier; 
Thoſe which th Oiympian king alone” 
Diftates from his eternal throne, © * 

(Unlike to thoſe weak mortal frame.) © 

Live tnabolih'd, fill the ſams; © SY 
Sprung from the god, replete with heav'nly frei 
* baffle time, and kiep their _ entire; 
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n eee 24 
From pride, * A ;, 
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SZ." \ Br ad mms, har hin ih, , 
Oer maintains of impiety, .', -- 18 
ee 
Au in bis fear bis hold foregoet. 
4. 03 Ob! may the cities cares ſucceed, 3 
Nor envying fates their ſearch miſlead ; 
Ab ardent bumble prajers the gods I'll move, TY 
— e ee r 
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No divine reſemments fearing, 

Nor the hallou d ſbrines revering, 

F licentious eaſe beguile him, 

F diſhoneſt gains defile him, 
F he purſues corrupting pleaſure, var e 
Or graſps at ungermitted treaſure, . 

Some rigid doom bis guilt o mae; 
Elſe who bereafter will controul © _ 
| The ſallies of his impious ſoul? . : 

If .no avenging judgments ſhake 

The triumphs of. the diſſolute, ; 
8 infirufiue clirs be nue 1 
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Let 3 zeal uo more 
The truth of oracles adore. 
No more to th Lycian temples preſſing, | 
Oro lum. Fd 
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+ F Apollo do not. right , "tho dd Mig 
On the impious doubts bo fie him. - NA en 

But thou, eternal Jove that beareft 
Rule miverſal, if thou Beh, ꝙ,ð 07 20 
The dire negleft, . avenge thy ſon. . 233 
For all th orac lous truths' "of old, ROS rm 
Wat were to wreichtd Laius told. 
Have hoſt their credit * We 
Apollo honours fink apace, oo 
= Aad alt the deity Fe 310 org 


It is obſervable, that both OEApus and Saleh 
the very act before this chorus, ſpeak of the ſacred 
oracles of Apollo in a very lighting manner, invalida- 
ting the truth and certainty of their predictions; a 
principal article of the faith of thoſe times, and one 
of the chief | credenda's of the Heathen Religion, 
which Sophocles endeavours to eſtabliſh by the fate of 
' OEdipus, which was foretold by the oracle of- . 
R nn ot 2 
How many important ons does — pott 
teach his audience in this one Tragedy of OEdipus I 
defy any man to parallel wrt pen 8 
on the Engliſh ſtage. © 
Thus far I think ix is plaid that the Aue 
infinitely of greater uſe, beneſit, and inſtruction than 
the Engli ſtage; and as it has the advantage of 
ours in this particular, ſo I ſhall ſhew, in what I have 
to ſay on the next enſuing lines of the Z/ay, that the 
pleaſure that that gave was much more noble and great 
than any thing that can be deriv'd from our ſtrange 
medly, and huddle of incoherent, not to ſay incon- 
0”. 6 and 8 * which we now days 
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give the name of ee 'To Postel N in 
| dhe Ea. gl 3h, 
| | Gd: 


The unities * ation, . and —— 
Which, if obſeryd, d, give plays ſo great a | grace, 
Are, tho' but letle ptaftis d, too well known 
To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From nicer faults to purge the preſent age, 

Faß abe du ect the Egli Gage. - 
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_odvgi ibudrious 1 does t paſs over the uni⸗ 
ties of action, time, and place, as things inconſide- 
Fable in themſelves, or not eſſential to the very being 

of a Tragedy, but as things too well known to be the, 

:6ſtablif/d. and abſolute; rules of this poem, to need, 
ter what Ariſtotl has ſaid upon them, any farther 
precepts to recommend them; whereas it has all a- 
-Jong-been the declat d deſign of the Eſſ ap, not to re- 
{pear inſtructions that haye been given over and over 
Iain by other writers, but to diſcover ſuch faults 
and errors which have either been over-lopk'g, c or ngt 
-fo fully.explain'd by former teachers in the poetic art. 
ly 05 thele dramatic unites, that are paſs ꝗ over here in 
ſo ſew words; have been ſo largely, and lo fully han- 
-dled; as well as ſplcarnedly defended by Ariſtotle, Dg- 
ier, and others, that there could iodeeg be nothing 

2 to thoſe precepts which enjoin them. 

The end of all rules or laws i is to inſtruct the i igno- 
pants greprefirain the licentipus j hut when ſuch rules 

7 U p promulgated and ſo univerſally 

known 
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known, that no one can plead ignorance of: them, 
nothing but contumacy continues their breach which 
contumacy is not to be remov d by a repetition of the 
precept, but by a puniſhment proportioned to the 
offence. But the puniſhment laid by art and natute 
on this offence is contempt and infamy, in declaring 
that the offenders in this particular are not tragic 
poets, but poetaſters; or at beſt but trifling verſiſiers. 
I would not be miſunderſtood, or accuſed of giving 
a harder name to theſe gentlemen than they really de- 
ſerve ; but to obviate all objections upon this head, I 
ſhall conſider. the only one that can be offer d, and 
that is, that ſome of the offenders in this particular 
have diſcover d ſuch great qualities in other parts of 
poetry, and even in the drama itſelf, that they cannot 
poſſibly be ſaid to be poerafiers, or trifling verlifiers, 
If 1 miſtake not the word poeraſter, it Hignifies A pre- 
tender to poetry, without the foundation of art; 
that is, without knowing thoſe duties which nature 
enjoins in any particular ſort of poetry, which ſuch 
poeraſter preſumes to write in; for indeed, art is only 
the knowledge of ſuch things as the nature of every 
poem requires, eſpecially in the eſſentials of ſuch po- 
em. Now tho' it is true, that we have had writers 
that have diſcover'd a conſiderable addreſs; ſome in 
the draughts of the manners, ſome in the yivacity of 
the dialogue, and ſome in the correctneſs and energy 
of the diction; yet neither of theſe particulars, nor 
all together, are ſufficient to make a compleat Tragedy, 
or indeed to make any dramatic piece that deſerves 
that name, and by conſequence muſt be pretenders; 
or, what is all one, poetafters ; becauſe they have at- 
| e to do what they have ſhewn, by ieit Wii 
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ting, they are not at all capable of performing. Not 
to obſerve theſe unities is to deſtroy the fable, which 
eannot fubſiſt without them; but whoever deſtroys 
the fable deſtroys the very eſſence of Tragedy, and 
muſt by the judgment of nature, as well as art, be 
condemnid as weak pretenders to a glory which they 
were not able to obtain, and may juſtly therefore be 
eall'd, in that particular, poetafters. 

1 know that there are ſome men, wii will here diſ- 
pure one part of my aſſertion, by denying that nature 
requires any ſuch thing as theſe wnities ; they will per- 
haps yield, that the breach of them is againſt the 
rules of art ; but they being arbitrary and diſputable 
things, are not ſufficient to condemn the offenders in 
ſo ſevere a penalty as I have mention d. I confeſs, 
if they could maintain their point, that nature was 
not concern'd in this controverſy, the diſpute might 
carry a face of the freedom of reaſoning ; but alas! 
if theſe gentlemen mean any thing by nature, or will 
allow that there is any certain meaning fix'd to that 
word, they muſt alſo allow that nature is as much 
concernid as art. The word nature I own is ſome- 
thing equivocal; but whether you take it for that 
great plaſtic power that form'd all things, and rais'd 
this wonderful poem of the univerſe out of chaos and 
confuſion into order, harmony, and number ; or whe- 
ther we'take it for the reaſon of things, as when we 
ſpeak of the law of nature, we mean the law dictated 
by human reaſon; or whether, in ſhort, we mean by this 
term the nature of any particular art or ſcience, that is 
the-foundation of reaſon on which it is built; take it 
1 fay, in any one of theſe ſenſes, and we ſhall find it 
entirely of our ſide, ang =_—_ the offenders in the par- 
ticular 
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tieular ſo often mention d, fin againſt nature as much 
as againſt art; for nature, in all theſe three ſenſes, is 
inconſiſtent with confuſion and abſurdity x but the 
breach of theſe unities in Tragedy cannot be without 
confuſion, and the moſt monſtrous abſurdities. Whos 
ever therefore does not ſtrictiy obſerve theſe rules, is 
condemn d by nature, as well eee 
tender, that is, a poetaſter. 

But to prove that this offence cannot be wikour 
confuſion and abſurdity, I offer thels following conl 
derations. 

In all the purſuits of knowledge and nisten 
theikuman mid has never in view, at-the ſame time, 
any more than one objeR; for multiplicity of objects 
divides the attention, and calls the judgment to de- 
termine on feveral things at the ſame _—_ 
muſt neceſſarily cauſe confuſion. 

In all our enquiries into nature, the FER unity of che 
object is abſolutely neceſſary: : As for example, If we 

propoſe to examine into the nature of Hydroſtatics, we 
— that alone, and mingle not che conſideration 
of any other part of experimental philoſophy; be- 
cauſe in ſo doing we muſt confound the mind by va- 
riety of objects, which have nothing to do with the 
buſineſs in hand, and by conſequence diſappoint de 
very end we propoſe by ſuch enquiry. 

Again, if our enquiry, or the fibject of wren 
deration be Algebra ; to throw in the precepts of mo- 
ral philoſophy, or even thoſe of any other part of the 
mathematics, muſt unavoidably diſtract the mind, * 
produce confuſion. 
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-— come cloſer yet. If the object of gur con- 
ſideration be this principle of moral philoſophy, That 
phe good of many is to be prefer d to the good of one, or a 
feu. If we divert the mind from this point, by in- 
troducing at the ſame time the nature of the paſſions, 
or any thing elſe, tho? the ſubject of ethics, it neceſſa - 
rily cauſes: confuſion; that is, it diſtracts the mind 
and attention from the purſuit of the one object pro- 

pos d, to buſy it with things that have no relation to 
ien — the greater the number of ſuch things is, mo 
greater muſt be the confuſion. 

Jo run this point to its utmoſt extremity, 55 
be to run through all the ſubjects that ever were 
written upon. For in all theſe ſubjects there is never 

pos d more to the mind at once than one object. 
Thos the moral that is propos'd to be taught by a 
Tragedy is but one, becauſe the mind, as we have 
ſeen, can conſider but one object at once. Were there 
more actions in the fable of a Tragedy than one, there 
muſt, by conſequence, be more leſſons than one; for 
cetery dramatic action mult have its moral; and every 
woral perhaps may be very diſtin& from the other, 
which muſt neceſſarily deſtroy the attention, diſtract 
the judgment, and confound the mind by variety of 
objects; and ſo, by endeavouring to teach r 
3 at one time, teach nothing. AT all. > 
But here perhaps it may be objected by 1 
derniſts, (for they will object and aſſert any thing) 
that I contradi& my ſelf, when I deny that one Tragedy 
ſhould teach more than one leſſon, ſince I have inſtanc d, 
nay extoll'd the OEdipus of Sophocles for teaching many. 
Bur if they would have the juſtice to conſider this ob- 
jection, they would find that it is of no manner of 
weight, 
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weight, ſince the action of OElipus teaches but ong 
leſſon by its moral; the reſt are accidents, and drawn 
from the principal character and its mannerg, and 
carry on, nay accampliſh the one leſſon tauglit by the. 
moral of the fable, and leaging directly, as well as 
neceſſarily, to that one grand leſſon. Theſe doctrines 
of the characters, as I may call them, divide not, 
nor diſtract the mind and attention, ſince they do not 
multiply the object, but are an eſſential part of it. 

This unity of action may be illuſtrated by the con: 
gderation of the Hiſtory-Painrr, who in one piece ne- 
ver draws more than one action; becauſe 2 multipli- 
city of actions in the ſame piece muſt produce con 
fuſion, making the eye wander from object to object, 
without fixing on any one, they being all of equal 
importance. For this reaſon there never, I think, has 
been found a Pginter yet, at leaſt a Paimer of any 
name, who has had more than one action in his piece. 
However extravagant ſome of them have been in - 
| ther particulars, none ever has yet been found, who | 
at the ſame time plac'd before the eye the judgment 
of Paris, the skirmiſh of the Centauis, Th Alexander's 
paſſing the Granic food, much leſs any more; but our 
tragic poets have given us many actions in the ſame 
piece, nay, cram'd the whole lives of active princes 
into one play; that is, have propos d ſo many objects 
to the mind at once that it could fix upon none. 
There might be a great deal more ſaid to prove, that 
2 multiplicity of actions, that is, a multiplicity of 
objects i in the ſame Tragedy, or the leaſt breach. of that 


unity, muſt cauſe confuſion, by putting the 1 
ſeveral e at the nn time. 


1 have 
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1 have not, in what I have here aid, urg'd the 
rules of art which enjoin this unity of action we are 
talking of, becauſe ſome of our leading wits, without 
the leaſt ground in reaſon, have been pleas d to call 
their authority into queſtion ; ; and next, becauſe I 
think it almoſt impoſſible to add any more cogent rea- 
ſons, any thing more forcible than what we find in 
Ariſtotle, and Monſ. Dacier, his beſt commentator, on 
this head. By them the unity of action is ſettled as 
a'fundamental and eſſential of Tragedy, and I have ne- 
ver ſeen nor heard any thing from our modern cavillers 
at the ancients that made the leaſt approach ro even 
2 ſpecious confutation of the rules eſtabliſh'd ; but I 
have contented my ſelf, ex abundanti, to add theſe 
few conſiderations, to ſhow that theſe rules of Ariſ- 
totle are founded upon the very nature of things, eſ- 
pecially on the human mind ; and that not to obſerve 
this unity of action, is to produce confuſion, which 
is unpardonable in writers of any kind, much more 
in poets, who are not to put the mind upon difficul- 
ties and uneaſineſſes, but to entertain and improve it 
with pleaſure. And certainly the author, who acts 
contrary to this, cannot be ſuppos d to be a poet, or 
to merit that name; but muſt be fſatisfy'd to bear the 
name of Poetaſter, or Pretender. T hus mord for he 
unity of ation. 
The breach of the unities of time 100 _—_ is in- 
1 0 with no leſs confuſion, or fewer abſurdi- 
ties, and indeed depend very much on the unity of 
action, tho' not altogether, becauſe there are actions 
-which take up ſome years, and are perform'd in ma- 
ny places; but thoſe are actions proper only to the 
re, and are not at all ſo for Tragedy, the rules of 
I\ which 
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which poem, and indeed of reaſon, which is all one, 
confine the dramatic action both in time and place, 
becauſe the ſpectator is ſuppos d to be preſent, and 
to ſee the tragic action perform d; but it is againſt 
all probability, to ſuppoſe that he can fit here much 
longer than he does; for to perſuade people that 
they ſit in the theatre from one to forty, nay fifty 
years, at the ſame time that they know that they 
have been there but three or four hours, is an abſur- 
dity that cannot be ſwallow d by any man of tolera- 
ble underſtanding. It is not indeed agreed, at leaſt 
by ſome of our modern critics, of what number of 
hours this unity of time conſiſts, ſome extending it to 
four and twenty hours, pretending to build this lati- 
tude on Ariſtotle himſelf, but without any juſt grounds, 
a8 Monſ. Dacier has prov'd beyond the poſſibility of a 
reply. 

The moſt that can truly be drawn from Ariſtotle, is 
the allowance of twelve hours; but then this time 
ought to be ſo manag d, as to have all of it thrown 
into the intervals of the ac, that is not immediate- 
ly employ'd in the repreſentation. That is all that 
time which exceeds what is viſibly taken up by the 
repreſentation ; for when there is nothing before the 
ſpectators eyes that witneſſes and fixes the duration of 
what he ſees, he with the greater eaſe ſuffers him» 
ſelf to be deceiv'd in that time which is ſuppos d to 
paſs between the act; becauſe the ſenſes being not 
.concern'd in that affair, they ſuffer no contradiction, 
eſpecially if the poet, in the ſubſequent ſcenes, do not 
fooliſhly take care to rouze him from his deception, | 
by particularizing the quantity of time thus ſuppos'd 
. be claps\ d during the performance of the mufic. 


But 
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But thoſe 7 agel will always be etccin's the belt 


Which are ſuppos'd to take up no more time than 
what is perform'd requires; as is evident in the OEdi- 


pus of Sophocles: Tis in this unity as in the former; 


and the ſubſequent, that a breach of it lets in a thou- 


| and abfurdities; without any certain rule to reſtrain 
them; for if you once paſs the bounds ſet by this uni- 
ty of time, you may as well extend it to a hundred; 
nay, a thouſand years : In the ſame manner that 


when you admit of more than one action, there is no 


reaſon at all why the writer ſhould be ſtinted to any 
certain quantity of time, and fo, like Webſter in his 


Dutcheſs of Malfy ; bring in a child juſt born in 
the beginning of the play, and before the end of it 
ſhow him a man not only full grown, but alſo in years, 


than which I think there can be nothing more abſurd: 
This is a fault of which the ingenious and witty M- 
* chael de Cervantes, in his admirable Don Quixote, very 


loudly complains, as being an abſurdity roo frequent 
in the Spaxib dramatiſts; as he does likewiſe of their 


monſtrous abſurdities in the breach of the unity of 
| place, placing the firſt act in Europe, the ſecond in 
offs and the third in Africa. 


Beaumont and Fletcher, and moſt of bur drathatic 
Auers before the reſtoration; are as guilty in this 

particular as any of the Spaniſs poets can be. 

., There i is this difference between the breach of the 


unity of time, and this of place, that the former is 


105 liable to diſcovery, and mueh more ca pable of 
being hid than the latter, and by conſequence is leſs 


; ſhocking. The breach of the unity of time is only 


diſcover'd by refle&ion, but that of place by the ſen- 
ſes, being a direct n to the Evidence of the 


fight; 


\ my <5 
5 ght, the moſt abit and ſevere fe preſenter of” its 
bjets. Here likewiſe either the want of genius, or 
lazy ſupinity of the modern writers, without af 
foundation in art or reaſon, have endeavour'd to ttt © 
large this unity of place much beyond whatever the 
ancients thought of; for they will needs have it that 
it extends to the compaſs of one town, or at leaſt to 
that of one houſe; but they might as well have 
brought into this unity one province, one kingdom, 
and even one quarter of the globe, ſince one town, 
and one houſe ſins as much againſt fact and probabi- 
lity as the former; and if you go beyond the very nu- 
merical place where the ſcene firſt opens, I ſee no 
manner of reaſon why you ſhould admit any bounds 
at all; the leaſt change of place is incumber'd with 
the ſame abſurdities with which the greateſt labours; 
for either walls, partitions, or houſes, things withour 
motion in their own nature, are put in motion and 
'remov'd, and replac'd often two or three times in the 
fame act, which, beſides the impoſſibility of the fact, 
very frequently involves the ſpectator in eotifufion, 
which is not always remoy'd by the lame help of the 
painted ſcenes, the change of which is unknown” to 
the preſent French ſtage, as it was to that of Arhens.” 
Here the ſcene ſhall open with the view of a ; 
but of a ſudden, withour the leaſt neceſſity, the folid 
' marble pillars, as well as the whole front of the ter- 
th, vaniſh away, to diſcover à melancholy heto fan- 
ing upon a tomb in ſome of the inmoſt reteſſts of 
"the ſacred fabric, Now you are to ſuppoſe your felf in 
a drawing room at court; in the next ſcene, bi dhe 
_ hifring of the painted canvas, you have the N 
Exchange before your eyes; and in the n * 


* 
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the ſame act, you find your ſelf in the Tower, The 
want of probability, and the confuſion would not be 
greater, if your play began i in London, had its ſecond 
ſcene in Paris, its third in Rome, its fourth in Grand 
Cairo, and ſo on. To pretend, as ſome of our authors 
do, that this is not to be avoided, at leaſt, not with- 
out the higheſt difficulty, and the baniſhing the ſtage 
an infinite number of ſubje&s, which now are its or- 
naments. To this I reply, that there is nothing great 


to be obtain d in any art without difficulty; and next, 


that whatever fubje&s are by this means baniſh d 
the ſtage, they are only ſuch that had nothing to do 


there: And laſtly, that in Greece, Rome, and France, 


the poets have never wanted ſubjects that were free 
from theſe abſurdities. 


Tho' I think what has been ſaid upon theſe unities, 


is ſufficient to prove their neceſſity, and to demon- 


ſtrate that they are founded in nature as well as art, 


and that to ſin againſt them is to ſin againſt reaſon it 
ſelf, and therefore that he that does ſo, either by de- 
&& of genius or application, incurs the name of pre- 
tender; yet 1 ſhall in this place, by way of ſuperero- 
gation, anſwer ſome of thoſe popular objections 


which are rais d by the advocates of ignorance, fer 


none but the ignorant are enemies to art. 
The mouth of this popular party is a certain gentle- 
E man, who, by the contribution of the wit of his friends, 
and his own peculiar genius (if I may give it that 
name) in agreeable trifling, a few years ſinee wrought 
| himſelf into an opinion with the multitude, that he 
was an author of great importance, and conſum- 
mate judgment, and made uſe of this vogue to run 
. __ and ridicule all art and ſcience, This gentle- 


" mzn, 


eie 
man, beſides what he has formerly wtitten on this 
head ba ry to ſenſe and reaſon, has lately, that is, 
within a few months laſt paſt, appear d with his ha- 
tural aſſurance, generally the child of ignorance, the 
weak advocate of our Engliſb ſtage, and the prepoſte- 
rous method of its Play-wrights, againſt the practice 
of the Athenian and Roman tragic” poets: 1 He ſpeaks. 
indeed magnificently of them both, and would-be. 
thought only to attack the Neuch ſtage, not: gonlitler- 
ing that whilſt he condemn d the -Zragedies of Frances 
for a point in which they exactly agree with xhqſe of 
Greece and Rome, he muſt inevitably involve thoſe i _ 
the ſame condemnation. NA, 
It is not that I imagine this gentleman, or his n 
nions, conſiderable enough to deſerve my confurarion 3 
but ſince he ſpeaks the ſenſe of the whole party, 
which by its numbers and clamour challenge ſome 
regatd, 1 ſhall examine into the weight of his argu- 
ments; in order to whichy lr us en hear hat ha 
fas, 2 ned 1 feng 
Nations are dene ada by thein, 
pleaſures," and the general inclination cannot be underſtood 
by any circumſtance ſo well ' as by their diuer ms, Int 
France they are delighted with low and fantaſtical Faces 
or tedious declamatory Tragedies: Their beſt plans are 
- chiefly recommended by a rigid 3 of | reglarity, 
within which the genius is cranp'd and fenter'd,i ſo: ag 49. 
_ waſte all its fotee, in ſtruggling 10-perform-a work not td bs 
gracefully executed under that reftraint. They fall in the: 


abſurdity of | thinking it more muſteriy io do Jittle or nothing, 
in a ſbyrt time, than to invade the rules of time. aud placty: 


to adorn their plays with greameſs and uariety. Thus they: 
are finical and mechanic, * would highly * ; 
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and when they labour for admiration, they have it for per- 
Jorming what they mon better dęſervd if they had 
neglected. . 

A #5 ſtill worſe in en a Portugal, and their ſtages 
canoe be ſupported without even ſuperſtition. It is. ordina- 
7j there to tale their ſuljects from the Holy Scriptures ; and 
| nothing Jo common as to ſee ſaints and age perſons of 
their Drama. 

Aua; us there is wo part in human life but in one play 
or \ other is repreſented with . propriety and dignity, from the 
greateſt prince to the meaneſt ſlave ; and often the ſame great 


ſpirit in one a Ph Wine IE the n of for- 
&C. 


ag once again De my rail og that I 
: rr not with this author upon account of his abi- 
lity, or his on particular worth, but becauſe he is 
here the mouth of a party, and the defender of a 
cauſe, that is only conſiderable for the number of its 
partizans, I proceed; and the rather, becauſe this an- 
fver to him includes what I had to fay on the plea- 
fare that is given by a regular Tragedy, above that 
which'is found in the irregular and wandering ſcenes 
of our modern interludes, that uſurp- the name of 
Tragedies; which was one point mention'd by me in 
the advantages of the juſt obſervation of the rules of 
arr, and which I promis'd to ſpeak to. | 
If nations are known, as well as private men, by 
their pleaſures : that is, if the pleaſures, and public 
diverſions of a nation, be a certain rule of determi» 
ning its excellence, or its degeneracy, as this gentle- 
man aſſerts, I am afraid that rhe Exgiiß nation will 
— by polite 6 ig- 
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 horant, and not far ſhort of a | ſeangalous barharouſ- 
neſs, who ean take pleaſure i in ſpectaeles full of ab- 
ſurdity and confuſion, as well as immorality. The 
confuſion and abſurdity of our ſtage has been ſufßei- 

ently made out by what I have here ſaid, as its im 
morality has been by other hands. 

In order to raiſing the eſteem and value of: our 
ſtage, this worthy author, with not leſs ignorance 
than aſſurance, endeavours to expoſe and condemn 
that of France, for a conduct that is oppoſite to ours. 
He ſays, That in France they are delighted with low 
and fantaſtical Farces ; which, if we may judge by 
what has been tranſmitted to us from thence, is apſo- 
lutely falſe : For what does he think of all the plays 
of Moliere, to the tranſlation! of which our Eng/zh 
Rage has been ſo much beholding ? "Oc uber dew ts 
think of the two Comedies of Loreiles which.he him 
{elf thought worthy of putting into an EH dre(s? 
Tho' Comedy was by no means the talent af nets 
as has been obſerv'd by a learned critic. © 

But to agree with him and his party 28 Gs as 1 
can, I will grant that the Exg/qh Comedy is ſupsrior ao 
that of Frauce ; but this eonceſſion reaches no farther 
than Ben Johſan, Shadwell, Wycherly, and ſome other 
comic poets of the firſt magnitude: but takes not in 
al that riff· raff ſtuff, that pert-ebit-chat, and thing 
interludes, which have no plot, and carry on no der 
fign. As what he has ſaid on the French Comedy is 
falſe in fact, ſo what he ſays on their Tragedy is nothing 
but a mixture of folly and ignorance: If vu may 
—— the Tragedies of Racine, his charge of the 
French Tragedies being tedious and declamatory, is ab- 


baue; falls, That they are not without their de- 
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| feats 15 certain, but thoſe defects are e of a nature that 
this author would never find out, and which we have 


nothing to do with in this place; but what he char- 


ges upon them is ſo far from being a defect, that it 


is the higheſt perfection, I mean their regularity, in 


hic they are upon a foot with the Greek poets; and 


cannot therefore be juſtly condemn'd by that author, 
who has allow'd the excellency of the Athenian ſtage, 
fo far as to make it the ſtandard of perfection, when 
he tells us, That it will not be the fault of the managers 
of our ſtage, if in a bitle time it does not equal theſe f 
Athens and Rome. "a1" 
" Their beſt plays are chiefly recommended by a rigid affec- 
ration of regularity, "wethin which the genius is cramp d and 
fetter d, Jo"as'to waſte 'all its force in ſtruggling to perform a 
work not to be gracefully executed under that reſtraint. They 
fall into the abſurdity of thinking it more maſterly to do little 
or nothing in a ſhort" time, than to inbade the rules time 
and place, to adorm their plays" with greatneſs and variety. 

To pals over- this childiſtr ſarcaſm, of calling their 
eotrectneſs an affectation of regularity, I would deſire 
this worthy author to prove that regularity cramps the 
genius; but it has never been his cuſtom to prove any 
thing he ſays. How did regularity cramp the genius 
of Spbocles, Euripides, and the reſt of the Greek Tra- 
gic poets,” all of them fully as regular as any of the 
French; nay, the very niodels-of: regularity: to theſe- 


nter ? But if regularity dich not cramp: the. genius of 


theſe great poets, as it is confeſsd orallthdnds'that it 
did not; then is hisepoſit tom abſolately-falſe wund! it is 
plain from Sophocles; Eunibides, and: th reſt; that it is 
ſo far from being: true, that” Tragedy cannot be grace 
_ written under the” reſtraint of the rules, that it 


25 E cannot 
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cannot be done without that e By graceful- 
neſs 1 ſuppoſe he means beauty, if he means any 
thing; now tis certain, there can be no beauty with- 
out order, and a. ſymmetry of parts; but this otder 
and ſymmetry of parts is what we call regularity ; ; lo 

that the ſum of what this ingenious perſon fays, is that 
there can be no beauty where there is order and ſym- 
metry, a poſition as ridiculous as abſurd. 

They fall into the abſurdity of thinking it more maſterly 
z0 do little or nothing in a ſhort time, than to invade the rules 
of time and place, to adorn their plays with greatneſs and 
variety. The) (that is, the French ) ſays he, think it 
more maſterly to do little in a ſhort time, &c. But pray, 
good Sir, who does not think it more maſtetly, as 
well as they, to keep to probability, than to neglect 
it? He and his party are the only people that ever 
were in the world, who pretend to the leaſt fare” of 
common ſenſe, that think that a cbnfus d. multi- 
tude of things and acoidents huddled together, with 
out any bounds of time, was more maſtery than t to 
do a little in a ſhort time. But he, it ſeems, and his 
party, think it more maſterly to invade the unities of 
time and place, and cram the tranſactions of weeks; 
months, and years, and done in divers places, into a 
repreſentation that continues not longer than three or 
four hours; and into a place, that in reality extends 
no farther than the eye views at once, in plain con- 
tradiction to both ſenſe and reaſon. But this he pre- 
tends is done, to give a greatneſs and variety to the 
piece. Variety is indeed the clamour againſt regula- 
rity, as if for want of that the pleafure of the ſpec- 
tacle were leſſen d, if not deſtroy d, for it is the pleaſure 
here that they only contend for; and yet I ſhall im- 
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mediately prove; that the pleaſure of Tragedy is ſo far 
| from being weaken'd, much leſs deſtroy'd, by regula» 
rity, that it is infinitely exalted. 

Bur here I ſhould firſt enquire of this worthy au- 
thor what he means by wariery, becauſe that juſt va» 
riety, which is agreeable to the nature of Tragedy, is 
by rio means excluded by the unity, but is eminently 
found in all the fine and regular pieces of antiquity, 
If he means by variety a medley collection of ſeveral 
diffrent actions, that is as deſtructive of our pleaſure 

as it is oppoſite to our reaſon, and the art of the 
ſtage. For whatever propoſes to the attention divers 
objects at the ſame time, by dividing it to many, ren- 
ders it weak, and not at all attach d to any one, and 
by conſequence diſables it from giving it any great 
and wonderful pleaſure. The ſcatter d beams of the 
ſun may afford a fort of warmth; but when they are 
collected by a glaſs into one point, they ſer fire to 
the object on which they are directed; ſo pleaſure, 
when diffi pated, and ſpread among yarious objects, 
is but weak; but collected by art, and directed by 
the unities to one action, is ſtrong, great, and often 

tranſporting ; and it is impoſſible that the pleaſure 
ſhould be great, where the attention, by being di- 
ſtracted, is but ſmall. Now all that variety which 
neceſſarily deſtroys the unities, hurries the mind from 
one thing to another, and will not ſuffer it to ſettle 
upon any thing; how can it therefore receive any 
conſiderable pleaſure when its objects are perpetually 
ſhifred, ſince it is the very nature of the mind to keep 
that in view as Jong as it can, the view of which 
gives it an extraordinary delight? Beſides, pleaſure 
ſtarts not upon us all at once, but is rais d from little 
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begin to its greateſt height by degrees : But if 
you will not give it time to make this agreeable pro- 


greſſion, but ſnatch it away by this fcoliſh variety, to 
interpoſe a new one, it can never come to its height, 
and by conſoquence can never be great and tranſpor- 

tin 

* * can be no great pleaſure without Kong 
emotions of the paſſions, and the ſtronger theſe are, 
the more lively and vigorous is the pleafure ; but there 
can be no ſtrong emotions of the paſſions, where 
they are not prepar'd and raisd by degrees, which 
cannot be done without a juſt obſervation of the uni- 
ties, and a total rejection of that inſipid variety, 
which does not at all contribute to, but obſtruct it. 

I would deſire any man to take a view of thoſe 
Tragedies, as they call them, that are molt remarka- 
ble for this variety contended for by the author un- 
der our conſideration, and ſincerely tell me, whether 
he finds any greater pleaſure in much the greater part 
of them, than what amounts to no more than a bare 
amuſement, and that calm ſatisfaction which is found 
in a meer hiſtorical narration. But the pleaſure of a 
Tragedy juſtly written, rouzes all the faculties of the 
ſoul, and fills the whole heart with agitations, thar 
cannot be felt without the higheſt, and moſt ſove- 
reign pleaſure. This author indeed is ſo unfit to 
write upon this ſubje&, that he does not ſo much as 
know what the pleaſure is that ought to ariſe from a 
well-written Tragedy ; for he tells us, that in ſeeing a 
well-written Tragedy, we ſhall find an entertainment 
equal to the beſt conyerſation. Poor! wretched ! 
extravagantly ignorant! If this were indeed all the 
pleaſure that the drama can afford us, I know not 
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but this whimſical variety might be ſufficient to pro- 
duee it; tho' believe that he would be puzzled to 
find any one evening's converſariqn, where he made. 
one, that would come up to a very indifferent ſcene 
in Comedy, much leſs to the ſovereign delight of a well- 
written Tragedy. That the excluſion of this inſipid 
and wild variety from Tragedy is not injurious to our 
pleaſure, we may borrow an argument of ſome force 
from the- Hiſtory-painter, the aim of whoſe art is chief- 
ly, if not wholly, pleaſure. 'Now it is evident, that 
he obtains this end and aim of his art by the draught 
of one 4&ion only, and that circumſcrib'd both by 
time and place; but if this medley of variety be not 
neceſſary to obtain the end and aim of the painter's 
art, which is pleaſure, it cannot be more neceſſary in 
Tragedy to atriye at the fame end, if Pleaſure _ 
were the buſineſs of that poem. 

By what J have ſaid, I hope I have made it pretty 
plain, that this variety, about which the enemies of 
art have made ſuch a clamour, in regard of the plea- 
ſure which they pretend it gives to the dramatic per- 
formance; is ſo far from heightning the pleaſure of 
that poem, that it renders it weak and enervate; and 
the more ſo, becauſe it is incumber d with endleſs 
| n and abſurdities, as 1 made out before. 

As for the greameſs, which he very whimſically 
imagines to be injur d by the unities, it is time enough 
to anſwer that, when he ſhall produce any of his liber- 
tine tilter/udes, that can in that particular come up to 
che regular pieces of Spbocles and Euripides. 

That he may not complain that my quotation is 

arrial, and not entire, I-ſhall add the reſt which re- 
"ry to 527 a Having TOR d as he vainly 


imagines 
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imagines, = French, and in that the Greek regulari- 
ty; having ſpoken likewiſe with contempt of the ta- 
ges of Spain and Portugal, he returus with triumph to 
London, and would perſuade you that our drama is the 
moſt valuable in the world. His words are theſe: 
. Among us there is no part in humam life, but in one play 
or other is repreſented with propriety and dignity; from the: 
greateſt prince to the meaneſt ſlave; and often” — 
great ſpirit, in one pm running through'al t 

ges of fortune, & c. 1949 28 ei "Ow e . 
I confeſs I am make to finds out what he means 
by the greateſt part of this quotation. His buſineſs 
was to have ſhown, that the Engliſh ſtage had not 
only greater, but different qualities from thoſe he had 
run down, But as far as ever Fcould diſcover, the 
French and the - Spaniſh plays may pretend to give us 
draughts of human life from the prince to the ſlave, 
and that with propriety and dignity; that is, with 
propriety in their Comedies, and dignity in their Thas * 
gedies, to the laſt of which they have, at leaſt, as juſt 
à claim as our Engliſb ſtage; and therefore, as our 
plays have for the moſt part hitherto been, we'can+ 
not pretend to any preheminence above even the Sa- 
niards themſelves. For, not wit liſtanding what this 
author ſays, their ſtage is not ſupported by ſuperſti- 
tion, and the acting of religious plays, as! is plain 
from the works of Ca/darone, and Lopex de Vegu, con- 
fiſting of many volumes in folio; and ought to have 
been rather exalted, than condemn'd by: this author; 
becauſe they have made no ſcruple to invade the - 
ties of time and place, in as great a. degree as this 

worthy author could deſire, But to proceec. 
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- "Hud ous * great ſpirit, in one Galle, e 

h all the changes of fortune, &c. Here again he 

nas either nothing, or nothing to-the purpoſe. If he 
means by all the changes of fortune, the change from 
bad to good fortune, or from good to bad fortune, 
and I know of no other change of fortune that there 
can be, that is a variety that is ſo far from being 
excluded by the rules of art, that it is eſtabliſh'd-by 
them ; for who, that as ever heard of the rules of 
Ariſtotle, can be ignorant that he makes the chan- 
ges of fortune, and diſcoveries in the principal per- 
ſons, or heroes, and heroines of the Tragedy, to form 
the moſt beautiful Fable that the tragic poet can make 
choice of? And is not this likewiſe plain in the 
O Edius of Sopbocles ? nay, is it not the foundation of 
the moral of that very play, which is to let us lee, 
by the change of fortune in OEdipus, that no man 
enn be look d upon entirely happy, before death has 
deliver d him from à ſubjection to ſuch change? Do 
not we fee OEdipus firſt proſperous, great, and hap- 
py; and afterwards entirely miſerable? ſo that there 
is the ſame great ſpirit ſhown us in the ſame play, 
in both the Kates of fortune. But I am afraid this 
| will be extremely pur to it, to find apy of 
the great ſpirits on our ſtage paſſing from one ſtate 
of fortune to the other with ſuch beauty as OEdipus 
does. But by his expreſſion of ſeeing the ſame 
great ſpirit running through all the changes of for- 
tune, he plainly diſcovers that he knows nothing 
of the buſineſs of Tragedy, but takes it to be the oele- 
brating of ſome great perſon, and the magnifying his 
character; whereas the heroes, or principal perſons 
of a Tragech, are no more regarded by the poet, than 
| as 
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Ss as they conduce to the eſtabliſhing the 1 
35 play. The poet having firſt fix d his moral, con- 
ſiders what ſort of characters are neceſſary to produce 
it; and then he gives to them what names he pleaſes, 
either fictitious or real. But I grow weary of this tri- 
fling author, and ſhall therefore take no more notice 
of him ; but I ſhall not diſmiſs, the. pant, M Hao 
without a few more words. 

I am not therefore for excluding a juſt Ka * 
tragedy, ſince it is to be found in the moſt beautiful. 
Nay, there muſt be a variety of the Paſſions, and a 
variety of the incidents, as far as, it is agreeab. 
and conſiſtent with the anities, which will afford the 
poet ſufficient room for this quality almoſt in every 
ſcene. For the, variety of à whole Tragedy, 1 refer 
the Engliſs reader to the tranſlation of the OEdipus of 
Sophocles. For the different turns of a ſingle ſcene, I 
ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe the quarrel berwixt Ag 
memuon and Menelaus, which I tranſlated ſome years 


ago from Euripides, and then fe u pen _ 
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Agamemnon, . now | repening 2 that he 1 
ſacrificing of his daughter, in the night-time — — 
an old faithful ſervant of his, how to prevent her arriyal 
in the camp, where ſhe was burly expetied, with, her ne- 
ther Clitemneſtra. To this ſervant therefare he i . 
letter 10 be deliver d to his wife, in which he defires her m 
to bring Iphigenia 10 Aulis. 5 this alt Agamemnon de- 
/ Flares the firſt ſeeds of the Trojan expedition, and gives 
al infight into the preſent fable. 
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the mellenger, and ſtriving to get the letter from / 
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"ae . 4 b Menelaur! ſpare your ſelfa guüt, 
orthy of your ſelf, and of your fame. 


| ee e more, no more; thou't rt to thy 


1 lord tec faithful. * 
4 14 . P. upbraid me with a virtue, not a crime. 


- Se. © If thou perk, thou ſhalt full ſoon repent 


1 "hee. © 

1778. They are the king! $ diſpatches you 
*would"ſeize, © 5 
Ad thole you d üg not, Sir, to violate. © 


Is are . Thou ought not, wretch, by guilty faith 


he! 4 

N 10 bear perdition to the Grecian glory. 

Oi N. of tharT am no dare oe my 

218 de packet. 

28. e will not. nh, Shins 
Old M Nor will I quit it. . 7 
Me: Or let it 80, or from my hand receir 

immediate death. 
Old M. I count it glory 15 my hls to e 

ne. Villain! let go thy packet——dares 2 

n gtvvling fle 


I 
: 


ce, in ſaucy words, with mighty kings? | 


"OM: <1 Jord! uy. lord! oh! Agamenmon 
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— « With violent hands } he robs me of thy letters TH 
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“my hearing? 
Old M. © Hear me, great Si. 1 will the ach 
6e unfold. n 
Agam. © Why, Menelaus, haſt” S%, thus Ll 
" my faithful ſervant? 
Mene „Ha Agamennon ! Gods! immo immortal god 
« Turn, turn thy guilty eye, and look on "ef 6 op 
« f bi thou canſt behold my injur'd face. © cape 
«Yes, did the deadly Baſilisk itſelf © bf * ff 
« Ride c on thy fiery balls, I thus durſt view thee—— 
The ſon of Atreus will by none be brow-beat.” * 
Mene. See ſt thou theſe lerters full of, baſe ** 
_—_— 85 
Agam be T do fe the ne eh 
IN crime, e Me 
« Which 1- - Bat give em to me ſtrait 
Mene. © Nor till the Grecian chiefs hai 5 
cc * chem! ra ITY 7 2 SEG FOG e 
Im. And have you chen? — - Bax fit 
< dürft not dot; e ee eee eee 
Thou dürſt not bieak thy ſovereign 8 tte 
«c, 

A MR Fd oh 5 
te To have thy ſecret treaſons thus 4. wort *? 
Aan. Ohl all ye Gods RL is? 
Mme. From Argo We your” dauzlfer 
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And what have you to do, with ſawey eye, 
«To «hay; my actions? 
its Mere. e My will, Sir, is my right —— I'm not 
* thy ſlave. 
8 « *Tis well, Sir, wondrous well, that I, 
é ſupream, - 
«Of lords and kings, mult be depriv' q the right 
To govern my own family as I pleaſe! _ 
ne. © You are not fit t enjoy that common right. 
« Your mind's unſettled, vecring as the wind. | 
” For with thy ſelf at war, it now determines N 
One thing, the following moment whirls about, 
* And then deſigns another ; nor fix'd in that, 
ee Succeeding minutes vary your reſolves, 


— — 


Aan. Oh ! ſpite, ſpite, ſpire. a a Spineful rongus 


is odious, 
Ane. But an inconſtant = a various mind 
Is ſtill unjuſt, and ſtill to friends unknown. 
« Your ſelf I will lay open to your ſelf ; | 
« Bur let not pride and anger make: you deaf, 1 
© Ayerſc to truth I ſhall not praiſe you much. 
& Look back, look back, recall, recall the time - 
© When. your ambition zcalouſly purſu d 
&« Supream command o er all the Grecian hies, 
“To lead our vengeful arms to treacherous Tr. 
An humble ſcemang you indeed put ou, 
« As if you ſhun'd what moſt your heart defir'd. 
% How lowly then ! how fawning then to all? 
& With flattering hand you courted every one, 
Tour gates ſet wide to the inglorious qulear, . 
« Famliar with the meaneſt; hearing all, 
& And ſeeking thoſe who ſought not Agamenmon.” 
Jes with obſequious bows you brib'd the mob 


To 
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© To give that empire you ſo ill can hear. 
“No ſooner had you gain d your wiſh, command, 4 * 
© But all your ſupple manners were thto n by. T 
Jou to your friends no more confeſs d the wa, " 
« Hard of acceſs, and rarely ſeen abroad; 

All mean and low! a man of honour ſhou'd.. 4 * 
* Then be moſt fix d, and zealous for his e, bs 
© When by his fortune he can moſt afliſt tbem. y 

© As ſoon as I perceiv'd this ſhameful error, 
* ], like a friend and brother, told [you c of i hy 1 * 
ec Again, in Aulis here 18 
« Since the great Gods deny d to \ fwell e our , 4 
With proſperous gales, your haughty ſpirit fell, 

« You were diſmay d, dejected, and forlorn. 
“The Greczans cry aloud to be diſmiſs d. . 25 
« And not to languiſh in this port in yain.. , 
How wretched hadſt thou been, and how ii 
* How full of anguiſh, agonies of death, ._ . 
« Had you then ceas d to lead theſe ſtrong b 
Jo fill the Trojan fields with warlike Gras? 
* In this diſtreſs you then could think of me, 
« Ask my advice how to avoid this ſhame. 
Rut then when Calchas from the victims =. 
e Your daughter, offer d at Diana's altar, | 
« Would give the Greeks a ſafe and ſpeedy. voyage, » 1 
« Thy well pleas d eyes confeſs d the ſudden j Joy, 7 
e That ſpread itſelf thro all thy inwatd pow xs: 

« Thy ready tongue declar d thy willing mind,. 
That ſhe. ſhou d know the goddels* ſacred ue po 
6. Free, unconſtrain'd, and not by any force. | Fe 7 
“ Pretend not that; your high commands you ſent 
«© That ſhe to Aulis ſhould with ſpeed repair, 14 577 1 
— 2 Dr d by thee with the falſe promis d joy 267 
* 


MY 


* 


"© Yet ſwift to quit it when they are engag d. 


And a wiſe man is naturally a king. 


e Seldom confederate modeſty prevails. | ; 
Then tell me, Sit, the cauſe of all this rage? 


< But I th' unhappy fate of Greece deplore! 


| 0452) 
- of being the long. wic d bride of great Achilles, | 1 
But here by à ſtrange whirl, and change of will, 
Lou other letters fend to countermand her.. 
Jou will not be the murtherer of your davghter! 
How many thus with an unſteady harid 

Do ſteer the dangerous helm of government! 

* Fond to engage in ſome great bold deſign, 


” 22 


I'S 


Aw d by the people ſome, and ſome more juſtly _ 
* Compell'd to guard from foes their own dominions. 


« All arm'd, and ready to aſſault the foe, 
& And with full glory quaſh the proud Barbarian, 
ec Are left their ſport and ſcorn, © 

* For the repoſe of the great Agamenmon ! 

« Oh! ne'er advance a man for wealth, or power; 
* Wiſdom alone deſerves ſupream command, 


« 4 


* Chorus. © All brothers d are unhappy | 
Ee... 
Agam am. With truth 1 ſhall reproach you in few 


© words ; — 
cc For infolence, like this, deſerves not many. 


7 3d 


0 A . 


« A modeſty, it ſeems, to you unknown; | 
Tho modeſty does ſeldom touch the bake; * 
« For when bright honour has the breaſt bete, ; 


Aer 5 


«3. 


* Whence all this anger ? whence this b 7 
« Who is it that injures or affronts you here? 2 
e What is t you want ? pray, what is your deſire * 


= Tour virtuous wife? your happy ouprial ſtate 3 2 
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* At my expence mult I reſtore your wiſhes? . 
Which when 4 Sr your own lende an 

cc you? ö 87 PR at 
* What, to regain your Fn vin faithleG wiſe, nw 
* Wou'd you thus tread on honeſty and reaſon? + 
“The Plealners. of ill- men are evil all! 
« Oh! vain! oh! doating madneſs! oh! blind folly! 
© The Gods, indulgent to thy happineſs, OY 
« Have rid thee of a falſe i injurious wife 
And thou, fond fool, now: | bun- with firange de. 


cc ſire, 191 er 3 a 
« 'To force the diſtant lagna home: to thy boſom. 
The ſuitors to this Helena with, you 


« Each, by fallacious hope of her, betray” * j 3s 

* To Jud rus (wore, that with united, amm, 15 
< They wou d defend the happy man ſhe chez mY 
« Apply to theſe, with theſe purſue the war. 
Rut conſcious: of the weakneſs, of that oatb, 
0 Compell'd by fraud or folly, you deſpair, ... 
« Tf I forſake your foul detęſted cauſe, _  ... 2 0 th 
T will not be ſtrong enough to lead them on. 

e But, Menelaus, this aſſure thy ſelf, 

My guiltleſs child, for you, I ſhall not murder. 

by Shou d 1 . wild horror and remorſe 
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What 1 bays faid.is, Sir, 0 plain and ay. 

“Jou need no comment to explain my mea! 

* But if you ſtill to juſtice will be blind, 

«I ſhall however, Sir, protect my own. .. 
Chorus. This differs Ban the former, yet i it 
| is reaches, Netti 2540 1 
Tha har of orden we ould ak july. |, 

O ne. 


5 f 


3 


be) 


TIO " "Fes, 3 yes, you x ſhall have eee, 
„IF yõu will not deſtroy gen e ee 
Menne. 4 Oh! in what? Nie 307 © ; . 
in what do yon confeſs the friend and brother, 
Of the fame father both #2» 
Agam. ih all be wie, 9 3, ee | 
* Not od, with your minis 2s) e 9005 bit 
"> Mbps" Friends aries are common. + 
Agam. © Then call me friend, when you defi 


: 288% arm i 
Mene. © Tir oblinacys vain, oer fate: thou 
cc know'Rt; | | 196% 10. © Oil CL 13311 vi Yi . 1 


© In this S att Swen with Greece, ecm 
Agamꝰ l Greece 10G like thee, by fore” al a $ 


_ haunted. n i Art f N 938 CN 
Mene.. Oh! proud, and vain” "of empire! thou | 
cc betrayſt bk wa Io O1 343. Þ 42 47 Ve) 169714 


« To that thy brother. But I ſhall appflix 
© To other arts, rr nen * Juſtive; (Gu 


abr; es 7 base aher. 2151. a 1 
21107 F810 TI9H - 2 id on 
e «OK! - Agiemenmon , ig of a the 


4 Greeks, 
8 8 bring”) you pleaſing news? now in ep 
5e Your daughter /phigeria is arriv d. r 
ce And Chremneſtra your beloved queen, oy 11 a vj 
* With young Orefte— This royal troop, | -- bg 
4. After 48 Wut an 2bfeiice, muſt be welcome. 
© With ſpeed I came before to bring the news, 


b The zin dont do e cbe Sloribus SE. 1% 


e « Some 
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4 Some talk of nuptials for tho royal virgin ; . 
ce Some; that ſhe comes to bo in facred abr 1 ff 


« Of great Diana here initiatee. & 2 
<« But you, oh! {gamenmon! crown your brows, 
ce And, Menelaus, ſhare the nuptial joys. n D | 
„Let muſſck, and the dancors"celebrate \- | 
This happy day. 19391 T Au ” 
Kam 99 _—_ zeal and- joy 1 commend. . Be 
0e 5 1 hes 


5 


„Jof the ret wilt tale peeullar e e n bak 
« Ah! mel dhl —oh ! wretched ne RRP N 
© What ſhall I fay? oh! where hall I begin? + * 
© Into what nooſe of fate am 1 fo. fan! 
< *Tis the malicious eunning of my fortune 
e Thus to prevent my juſt paternal care! _— 
Oh! happy ſtate of mean and tow Aeg l 
“There grief, at liberty, may vent her mbans, 5 
« And give their mournful thouglits a — 
© But greatneſs is conſin d to hateful form 
© The people us, not we the people govern. 
e proud majclty denies my woes relief, oh 
*'Shame-ſtops the flowing totrent of my grief: i 
gRut not to weep is yet a greater name; 
Thus a chain'd flave'Fprove to 4 great name, * 
* muſt curb fature, and deny its courſe; > 974 © 
* And tho. Pri fall'n into the greateſt wwe 
* That any'ttt6rtaf wretck can ever know, ” © : | The 
© Yet in my Breaſt the anguiſh muſt orgs he t 
And onlyT my {elf muſt kriow my pain. 
But oh! my wife ! what ſhalt I fay to ber“ 01 
© How kran T meet der? with! what looks pat 
ce herp II - a 
£ Her coming his edbubdsd 4 ede en „ 
| O 2 « 8 


r 
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* She comes unſent for, no invited gueſt. |. 
« Yet who can blame the tender erbat 


© To do the dearelt office: to her child? 


Rut now the foul perfidious cauſe ſhe l find 

* Of the moſt inauſpicious journey. | 

* Or, how fhall I reſtrain the burſting dart, 

c When I receive the tender hapleſs virgin! 

“Ha! now methinłs I ſee her ſuppliant kneel, 

c With lifted hands, and upcaſt ſtreaming eyes, 

ce And trembling lips, thus pitifully pleading : 

Oh! father, will you kill me? will your hand, 

« A father's hand, give me to ſuch nuptials? 

« And then the little infant, young Oreſtes, 

< In broken ſounds, and yet intelligible, 

« Accuſe me of his deareſt ſiſter's murder 1 

« Alas! alas! how have the curſed nptigls. 

«© Of the Barbarian; Paris thus deſtroy'd me 
For he has brought theſe curſed evils on nme. 
Mene. Give me your Ms: give me. your _ 

« hand! abon od 
Agam. © Here — it, for i it is your victory. 
Mens. By Pelops our grand ire, and our father 
i Atre . 15189! 

cc I ſwear, my brother, hat I am Ding to Gy 

« Are the ſincereſt dictates of my mind... 

< I could not ſee the tears fall from thy eyes, 

e Thy awful eyes, but pity ſplit my ſoul,  _ _ 

« And the. big drops run tumbling. down my face. 

«© My rage ebb'd out apace, and now I ſee B 

I ought not to be happy by thy miſery. 


No by the Gods you ſhall not touch your daughter, 


« Thy Jphigenia is, for me, immortal. 
bc - Why ſhould thine die, and mine remain ave ? 
202 Helen 


% 
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&« Helen is not ſo dear to this fond breaſt, 
« To make me trample nature under fut, 
* And purchaſe her embraces with thy blood. 
The heat of youth, and my untam'd deſite, 


- * 
a4. 7 9 wo 
' „ © *. 


ec Made me ſpeak madly when I urg'd the deed. / 


Oh! tis a dreadful thing to ſlay ones child, 


“ To dip our hands in our own off ſpring's blood 


&« Tis monſtrous! tis unnatural ——. _ 
© No, let the army be diſmiſs d with ſpeed, 


“And march away from Aulis to their bomes. 1 
“But ceaſe thy tears, by Heay'n I cannot bear them. 
« ] never will urge more the fatal theme. | - 


Ry all the Gods ſhe ſhall not die for me; 
ct For what: has ſhe. to do with Helena? 
_ © By Jove, I love my royal brother ſo, - 
© I would not be the cauſe of his unreſt, 
© To be the happy monarch of eue 5 ane 


« And my heart akes that e er I ſhock d thee . 


* We may repent with honour our miſdeeds. 
© Generouſly haſt thou ſaid, oh lea 

And worthy Tamalus the ſon of Jove. 

Agam, *©* Oh! Menelaus, 1 do feel thy kindac, 


Chorus. 


That thou haſt thus deceiv'd my pars: 


In words that truly do confeſs the brother. , 
Mene. © Paſſion may lowetimes warp: a eres 


«© mind; 


cc But ſuch a wn kindred 1 es 
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Agam. ** But oh! my brother, ſuch e fac furs 


* rounds me, 


I cannot ſcape this bloody ſacriſice; ; 
For Iphigenia muſt a victim fall. 
Mene. © Who can . you to | defroy your 


a6 daughter? 


0 


1 4 


— 
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Agam. © The whole Grecian army.” 
Mene. Send her back to Argos. 1 | 
Agam. That eannot be, 1 cannot ſo deceive 
„them. 

Mee. — 96 by "the vulghs (tus bs and. 
Agam. Calchar, alas! the oracle will reveal. 
Muc. * Suppoſe him dead. T he ad can tell 

* no tales - 
Agam. Oh! but n n of Hoe, king all. 
Mens. * In what ean Ulyſſes injure Agamemnon? 


Agam. His artful e commands the ſoldiers 
hearts. 


Mene. He's rack imabeed of bored haft 
Agam. 0 Oh!. en ene he troops 


* ſurrounded, Ev 
et The ſecret oracle hat Calchas told 
e Diyulging to the liſtening warriors ears; 
© My piety ſtiling impious facrilege, - 
« Refuſing/to the Grecian glory. 


The victim that Diana has requir'd. © 

© The army won by theſe his ſmooth pretences, 

© Both Lou and I ſhall fa} by their dire rage, 

© Yet. by our death nor fave my daughter's life. 

© guppoſe we fled to Argus from the camp, 

«My: flight with ſword and fire they wou'd purſue, 

« And lay my country waſte. It wonnot be! 

* ] muſt be wretched, and my child muſt die! 
Thus woe and miſery ſurround me! 

« Into theſe ſtreights the Gods reduce me! 

© But oh! my. brother! this alone canſt thous 

© Let not my wife the fatal buſineſs know, 

7 Befoxe: my child I've offer d up to Pluto, 

2 . Fü with the feweſt fron I as 1 _— | 

a 2 1 
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© Theſe RR, who are ſo fond of variety, fare, 

er the view” of this ſcene, will not haye the afſu- 
rance to aflett that regularity excludes. varie, f ſin nce 
in this one ſcene there is a vatiety ſo great and ſo 
moving; for here we ſee no leſs than four different 
ſtates of the paſſions ſucceeding one another; le 
them ſhow me Uh like in any ſceze of an irregular 
T Tragedy, and T will give up, the caſe. | Hefe Is firſt 4 


4 ELD 


2592 


tween two brothers and friends; : next, 1 BOL owing 
in of the meſſenger, ſucceeds a grief as, great, 28 
moving: This is follow'd in the third place by rhe re- 
turn of 4 btotherly and friendly love, with a beauti- 
ful reconciliation of the quartelling parties: and the 


ſcene conclüdes, with a noble Ntruggle of reſolyt jon 


Ut! 
ſpringing from geceſſity 5 be V. But this is but 


the variety of one ſcene of Tphigeria; the rage of C Ch- 
temneſtra, the anger and 1 of  Actyles, rhe 
complaints of Phigenia, and the ſiruggles of 2 
non with all of them, increaſe the variety to 9 — 
gtee, that I can remember no modern tragedy, 
irregular ſoever, that can equal! it, even in the parc: 
cular of Variety. wh" 


* 18 7780 \ * w * 
121 215 8 A av wt 2 


The unities if action, time, and place, _ 
Which, i obſerv d, give plays ſo great a 18 mA 
Are, tho but little'prattis'd, 200 wel known M 
To be taught here, . 9 


5 * o * * 
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I have met with ſome people, who, not underſtan- 
ding the true meaning, and full force and energy of 
his Grace s words, have imagin'd that he did not 
look upon the unities as ſuch eſſentials to Tragedy as I 
have here endeavour'd to make them; but only, that 
they were ornamental parts, that gave indeed a great 
grace to. the repreſentation, but were, not of that ab- 
ſolute neceſſity and importance as to diſſolve the yery 
being of Tragedy by their breach or omiſſion. But 
firſt, our noble author avoids treating of them in 
their utmoſt extent, becauſe he tells. us they are al- 
ready roo well known ; that is, their foundation in 
7h and reaſon has ew? too far made out and defended 

by Ariſtotle, and his beſt commentators, to need to 
babe inſtructions about them repeated in this place, 
and the expreſſion, ſo great a grace, Plainly includes 
all that I have faid about them. For grace ſuppoſes 
the perfection of beauty, and is ſomething more than 
beauty, tho” it ariſes from it, and gives it its moſt 
agreeable and touching quality, which makes the 
Way to the heart, and is what a r author calls, 
The nameleſs power to pleaſe. 

© There are women whoſe features are all beamatal 
and whoſe ſhape exact, and yer raiſe only admiration, 


without engaging the heart, becauſe they want what 
we call grace, and what Catullus calls Jal. 5 


Quintia formoſa ft? WY op — candida, lunga, 
Recta eſt. hoc ego, fe fiugula confiteor. 
Totum illud, formoſa, nego. nam nulla venuſtas, 
Nulla in tam magno eſt corpore mica ſalis. 


Le bia formoſa eſt : qua cum r pulcherrima tota ft, 
Jun omnibus una omnes lan pur Vu | 


But 
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But tho every beauty has not this. ſal, or 
as is plain from this epigram of Catullus, and the 34 
ſtinction he makes in it between Quintia and Leibia, 
yet no Woman has it without beauty. From bence, 
by way of metaphor, the word grace 1s here apply'd to 
| Tragedy, and implies, that the obſervation of the uni 
ties gives plays the laſt and higheſt, as well as moſt 
engaging perfection. Hence it is evident, that the 
Eflay, by this expreſſion of 7 great a grace, dogs not 
ſpeak ſo lightly of the unities as to make them meer or- 
namental qualities, but eſſential; for where any eſſen- 
tial part is wanting, or maim'd, that piece cannot 
properly be ſaid to have beauty, much leſs a great 
grace: But I have made it out, that a breach of the 


wnities not only maims, but even deſtroys the piece 
itſelf, | 


I know it will be obje&ed, that Oruay O two Take | 


dies of the Orphan, and Venice preſerv d, come not up 
to that ſtrictneſs which I have made a diſtinguiſhing 
mark betwixt a tragic poet and a pretender ; and ſince 
therefore do, not deny but that Orway was a true 


poet, nay a poet of the firſt magnitude, tho" he has 


fallen ſhort in this particular, all I have laid on it 


falls to the ground. 


To this I anſwer, firſt, that Otway 2 obſerv'd the 
unity in both his plays; and next, that he obſerves 
the unities of time and place as far as they were then 
underſtood. Beſides, there is a great deal of diffe- 
rence betwixt the breach of the unities of action, and 
thoſe of time and place. The unity of action is an 
eſſential, without which the fable cannot exiſt; for 
there never was, nor ever can be a fable of any kind, 
whether dramatic or epic, or any other ſort, that has 
1 5 more 


4 
' 
| 
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mor than one ation; but the unity of time is . 
an eſſential of fable in general, but added to Tragedy 
for the ſake of veriſimilitude, or probability only ; 
and a breach of it deſtroys not the 2razic fable, but 
toads it with improbable abſurdities: Bur theſe ab- 
ſurdities being found out by reflection and reaſoning, 
and not by a contradiction of the evidence of the 
ſenſes, which immedi ately convicts, „ a fin again 
time is not ſo obvious, and, if nicely manag d, not 
ſo ſhocking, as that againſt the wnity of place, the 
breaches of which fall under the eye, and are guilty 
of offending againſt the verifimilitude, or probability, 
in a manner that is immediately diſcover'd, nay even 
while it is committing : For we ſee mountains, caſtles, 
cities, groves, and other things, contrary to nature, 
enjoying motion, and actually moving before us. It 
is not enough to ay, that this is only a repreſenta- 
tion, and therefore may be excus'd for the caſe and 
convenience of the Poet. Painting is a repreſentation, 
and yet the painter is always oblig'd not to admit 
any thing unnatural into his repreſentation ; the lame 
bolds good in Tragedy. 

Again, all repreſentations are good or bad, valu- 
able. or contemptible, as they are natural or unnatu- 
ral; but a tragic repreſentation, where the unity of 
place is not obſety d, T have ſufficiently prov'd to be 
unnatural; that is, to fin againſt the known laws of 
nature, and uttexrly to deſtroy probability, and can- 
not therefore be good, but muſt 9 be bad, 
not to fay contemptible. 

The unity of place, like that of time, is not ſo el⸗ 
ſential to fable in general, as by a breach of it to de- 
ſtroy it; for it is plain, that the epic fable admits of 

5 many 
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many days, nay-months, perhaps years, and of great 
variety of places; but it is join d to the dramatic fa- 
ble, as I have ſaid, for the ſake of probability, and 
to avoid the moſt ſhocking abſurdities and confuſion. 
Hence it follows, that tho? Orumy, and perhaps ſome 
other great poets,” may ſeem to fall under my former 
cenſure, yet ſince they have not broke the unity of 
action, but only extended thoſe of time and place, 
according to the receivꝰ d notion of them, they are 


by no means N the here, on of my condem- 
nation. 


But now "is time to proceed: with the 2 


Firſt then; foliloquies had need be e, = 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke i in paſſion an 2 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 

Of friends, make all the pit their confident. aw 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend only to tell it u: 
Th accafion ſhould as naturally fall, m Ws a 
As het: x Bellari confeſſes all. 


This de of the Eſſay i is ene Ge And we 
rious, and, 'tho? ſo neceſſary for the removing of too 
frequent and aukward abſurdities from the drama, 


never obſery'd by any one elſe. Solilaquier are indeed 
a fault ee ts to the e Rage, or elle a Judge 


— 


— 


3 
— en CEE 


— 


10 Philafter, a Play of Beaumont and Plus- 
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of that penetration, which is evident in Ariſtori, 
could never have paſt it by without any remark ; for 
1 do not remember that there is any one to be found 
in all the Greek tragedies which remain to this day. 
There are indeed ſpeeches in ſeveral of them, which 
to an unheedful reader may ſeem to be ſo; but there 
is nothing farther from fact, ſince the Chorus is always 
preſent: on the ſtage; from the firſt opening of the 
play to the end of it, and to them are all thoſe 
ſpeeches addreſs'd, which ſome may take to be Solile- 
quies : For tho' the Chorus is ſaid to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſtage only upon its firſt ſinging, yet the meaning 
of that is no more than that then it firſt begins to 
declare its concern in the action of the Tragedy, tho 
they have been preſent from the very firſt opening of 
the ſcene; and this is plain even beyond contradiction, 
becauſe their very firſt ſong is built upon what is ſaid 
by the ſpeakers in what we call the ft act, and 
what Ariſtotle calls the prologue, which they 68 10 not 
do, had they not been Preſent to hear what had been 
ſaid. 
Some of the firſt words, which Medea ſpeaks in that 
Tragedy of Euripides, ſeem indeed to be of this na- 
ture, becauſe they are utter d by her before the ap- 
pears on the ſtage, when ſuppos d to be alone, and 
could not therefore addreſs them to the Chorus. But 
then theſe words, theſe ſoliloquies of Medea are ex- 
"_ according to this rule 4 in the Eg), that i is, 012 


\ Extreamty hr and ſpl in line N 


Ive only of a "i disſointed 9 
ſpringing from the extremity of — and deſpair. 
Tho 
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- Tho? the Eſay inſtances” only love ſaliloguiet, yet 
this precept takes in all of what kind ſoever,.. —— 
indeed abound in Shakeſpear, and other of our cele- 
brated poets, tho equally unnatural and abſurd in 
all, none but madmen talking aloud to themſelve- 
_ -» Otway, in the firſt ſcene of his Orphan, has endea- 
tour'd to avoid this fault of  Joliloquy, by introducing 
Erneſtio and Paulino; but it is done ſo aukwardiy, 
that it is evident that they only repeat to one anothet 
things known to them both, meerly to tell them uss 
for that ſcene has nothing to do with the reſt of the 
play, and has many years been cut out in the repre+ 
ſentation, without the leaſt maim to the action. 
But then the ſame poet has, in the ffrſt ſcene: of his 
Sinden preſers/ d, let the audience into all that was ne- 
ceſſary for them to know, of what went before the 
very opening of the play, with an addrels as maſter: 
ly as beautiful, when Jaſſier preſſes his condition, 
and that of his beloved wife Beſuidera, to her father, 
the inexorable Priuli. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Shakeſpear, in the opening of his Tempeſt, where all 
the narration that Proſpero makes to his daughter Au 
randa has not. the leaſt clumſy regard to the audience, 
burt is en, neceſlary to the Gr pe- of Mi- 
randa. - vi $9 
Ben Johnſon, in his Comedy. of the Albymify has the 
fame. admirable addreſs, in-letting-the audience into 
the knowledge of all that was neceſſary for them to 
be inform'd in, in relation to what was antecedent 
to the opening of the play, by that comical quarrel 
betwixt Face and Subth, in with: * n Dol Cam- 
mon is the prudent moderatot. V Stlz ll 
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But in none is the neceſſity of what is ſaid more 
evident, than when Bellario confeſſes all, in the cata- 


ſtrophe of eh 480 n a 16th or Love lies 


a bleeding. 
The . of: this precept is plain, from the 
offences committed againſt it by all our poets, Shake- 
ſpray has frequently Joliloquies of threeſcore lines, and 
thoſe very often, if not always, calm, without any 
emotion of the paſſions, or indeed conducive to the 


bdauſineſs of the play; I mean, where there is any 


__ buſineſs in the play peculiar to it. That famous ſo- 
1 — which has been ſo much cry'd up in Hamlet, 
has no more to do there, than a deſcription of the 
grove and altar of Diana, mention d by Horace. Ham- 
ler comes in talking to himſelf, and very ſedately and 
enactiy weighs the ſeveral reaſons or conſi iderarions 
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nu, and paſſes to a converſation with her, entirely dif- 
ferent to the ſubje&he had been meditating on 'with 
that carneſtneſs, which as it was-produc'd by nothing 
before, ſo has it no manner of influence on what fol- 
lows after, and is therefore a perfectly detach'd piece, 
and has nothing to do in the play. Phe long and te- 
dious ſo/iloquy of the baſtard Fakonbridge, i in the play 
of King John, juſt after his being receiv d as the na- 
tural ſon of Cxur de Lion, is not only impertinent to 
the play, but extremely ridiculous, To go through 


all the ſoliloquies of Shakeſpear, would be to make 2 


volume on this ſingle head. But this I can ſay in ge- 
1 _ 
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neral, that there is not one AE 8 
me 0 4319021 291 e 
Beaumont and Fletcher come under Weben 
nation, without his other: exceilencies, to make . 
mends for this and many other defects of much gieat- 
| ee : (13 3214799 S189 3411 21 211 bn Ak No} 
I am-ſcufable that J ſhalt raiſe thelanger and indig- 
en of many readers by »whatI have here ſaid, 
what I have [elſewhere obſerv d; and what Inna 
hereafrer add about the faults: of -Shakeſpear;: they 
will, like the Romans: R pT out chat 


have loſt all model. 491 zii 16 2143 nets Inn 
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For hk were in his time, even in as 1 wer 
as in England. a ſort of ſenſoleſs higots to what was lib 
and approv'd in their forefat hes days, without examir 
doing into the merits of the cauſe. Lucilius was the in- 
correct idol of-thole times; Shakeſpear of ours, Boch 
gain d their reputation from a peopie unacquainged 
with art; and that reputation Was à ſort of tradi- 
tionary- authority, look'd upon to be fo ſacted, chat 
Horace among the Romans, in a much more polite age 
than that in which Lucilius writ, could not eſcape 
their cenſure; for-artacking himit not can Mr Aer, 
or any other juſt critic, who ſhall preſume, tho with 
the higheſt "juſtice and reaſbn';' to find fault with 
Shakeſpear, eſeape the indignayion of our modern tr a- 
ditionary admirers of that poet. Yer one would 
wonder, that in an ageand nation;whett we are allow d 
to make uſe of our reaſon in the moſt ſacred enqui- 
nes of religion itſelf, tho perhaps i ſome parts of it 
above 
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above the determination of our reaſon, we ſhould be 
deny d the liberty of reaſoning on thoſe things, which 
are entirely built upon reaſon; but this is becauſe rea- 
ſon is againſt them; and, as it has been obſerv d, when 
reaſon is againſt a man, then is that man againſt rea- 
ſion. And this is the caſe betwixt the blind adorers of 
Shakeſpear, and thoſe juſt admirers of him, who will 
not allow him to have all the beauties of a great 
dramatic poet, becauſe he has ſome ; but freely cenſure 
his faults, at the ſame time that they allow his excel- 
lencies; and among his faults there is none more emi- 
nent than this of his frequent Soliloquies. 
— All dramatic repreſentations ought to be natural, 
at leaſt nothing viſibly unnatural can be admitted into 
them; but theſe ſoliloquies being what never happens 
in human nature, muſt be eſteem'd too unnatural to 
be ſuffer d in a repreſentation which depends entirely 
upon nature. And this conſideration alone is ſuffi- 
cient not only to demonſtrate the conſummate judg- 
ment of the author of the Eſſay on Poetry, in his lay- 
ing down this precept: againſt this unnatural practice; 
but alſo the fineneſs of his taſte, in making the diſco- 
very of a defect ſo nn ee and a 
e 0 A010) > 30/4014 
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dee of ſpeech, which poets think ſo ne, 
Art's needleſs v niſh to make nature ſhine, * X 
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"Are all but paint upon a beauteous face, ad 
(And in einen only claim a Fler. 
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There can be nothing more beautiful and charms | 
ing than theſe four lines; for thoꝰ they are ſweet and 
flowing, vet have they ſtrensth, - and an expreſſive 
energy, conveying to us the'finelt ſenſe, and the juſt- 
eſt determination of conſummate judgment, in the 
moſt harmonious verſe in the world. The doctrine 
they contain is of importance in itſelf, but more ſo 
when directed to the Exgliſ writers; becauſe while 
they place the chief excellenet of poetry in the le- 
tion, ot language, they have tiot” taken ſufficient care 
to make even that truly excellent; having ſeldom had 
judgment enough to know that no diction cam be 
good and fine, that is not natural, and varied accor- 
ding to the ſubject. They have: generally been but 
meer dabblers in rheroritky- and becauſe the 7 of 
ſpeech, which are taught by that art, are certainly 
very fine and ornamental when properly made uſe of, 
they have throng'd and exam d them into their dra - 
matic diction, where they have nothing to do. N. 
gedy is, or ought to be perpetually active and conver- 
ſant with the paſſions, and generally in their moſt 
violent ſtate. But theſe figures of ſpeech, which his 
Grace touches upon, are ſo little adapted to the na- 
ture of that Nate of the 4 77 that they” perfectly 
obſtruct and deſtroy ik. 0 ee ien ee 

But leſt the reader ſhould wiltake the meaning of 
the noble author's words, 1 fhall preſume to give my 
ſenſe of them. He deſigns not therefore, in my opi- 
nion, to forbid the moderate and proper uſe of Tropen, 
eſpecially the meraphor; becauſe they reach no-fur=.! | 
ther than particular words, and are often natutauy- As 
prompted by the paſſion itſelf; nor does he-defigh oy” 
e the juſt uſe of any of thoſe figures of ſpd 
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which are naturally and immediately concern'd in the 
- expreſſion of the paſſions, and conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of dialogue, ſuch as the exclamation, interrogation, 
er the like; but only that immoderate uſe of the 
weer and fgwres in all places, without any regard to 
the juſtice and propriety of the ſubject, which is to be 
found in too many of our Eee poets, who lay claim 
to the ſineneſs of language, tho”, like Claopbon, com- 
plain'd of by Ariſtult among the Greeks, they multi- 
ply metaphors, and the other tropes and fgwres to that 
degree, that they ſcarce expreſs any thing in proper 
words, which deſtroys the very beauty of thoſe fi- 
gures, that only give a beauty to the poetic diction 
by the moderation and juſtneſs of their uſe. They 
make no diſtinction between thoſe ornaments of 
ſpeech, which are proper for the narrative poem, and 
thoſe which are ſo to the tragic. It is this want of 
judgment only which is condemn'd by the Ef, and 
which i is exactly call d by thats 


Arts needleſs varniſh z0 make nature . 


Ir 1 call d needleſs, becauſe it is not of 
the leaſt uſe to ſer nature in a ſtronger light than its 
own native ſimplicity will place it. Nay, this var- 
' xiþ very often, by its adventitious fhine, obſcures the 
genuine luſtre of that nature the fond and injudicious 
poet brought it to enlighten. Two or three words 
ſometimes have infinitely a greater force in touching 
the ſoul than ſeveral lines can have. I remember 
Mrs. Barry told me more than once, that in her part 
of Monimia, ſhe never ſpoke theſe three words, Ab * 
poor Caltalio ! wichout tears. But all that 1 — 
orce 
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koree had been loſt if any more words had been ad- 
ded, and the poet would have ftriven in vain to 
heighten them; by tlie addition of figures of ſpeechs : 
ſince the beauty of thoſe three plain fimple words is * 
ſo great, by the force of nature, that they muſt have 
been weaken'd and bbſcur d by the moſt ſhining flows 
ers of rhetorirk. And this inflance alone is ſufficient 
to explain and Sghify the Egon, in theſe lines chat we 
have quoted. 
Orway, who was a perfet maſter of the takic pak 
ſions, every where draws them with that natural ſim- 
plicity here recommended by the Effay ; and there- 
fore he never fails to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the foul; 
Mr. Dryden, who affects a quite different ſtyle, that 
ſtyle which is condemn d by the Efay, feldom or ne- 
ver touches the paſſjorrs, at leaſt till he had leſt off in 
2 great meaſure that uniformity of diftiox, that pers 
petual ſwelling, and continnal tropological expreſſion ; 
and endeavonr'd, here and there, more nearly to imi- 
tate nature, in a juſt ſimplicity of the language: But 
this was not his natural inelination, nor a road that 
he was fond of travelling, but only deviated ſome- 

times into it by a happy chance. That this was not 
his true guſto is pretty plain from tio inftances ; the _ 
firſt is, that when the tranſlation of Euripides was re- 
commended to him, inſtead of that of Homer, he re- 
ply'd, That he confeſs d that he had no reliſb of that poet; 
who was a maſter of the tragit fimplitity. The other is; 
that for moſt part of his time he corimonly expreſs d 
a very mean; if not eontemptible opinion of Orway i 
tho at laſt; eſpecially in his preface to du Freſnoy, he 
deelar d in his ours and yet even here he 
P 2 | not 
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not but throw in ſome exceptions Wine his We 


as his own W 0 0 
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Th e the . 0 which are ſeated on 1 heart, by 
a ens, is one great! precept of the painters, and 
very difficult to per form. In poetry, the very ſame paſſions 
and motions ¶ the mind are to be expreſs'd ; and in this 
conſiſts the principal:difficulty, as uell as_the excellency of 
that art. This ( ſays my author ) is the gift of Jupiter 3 
and to ſpeal in the ſame heathen language, ue cal it the 
gift of our Apollo; not to: be obtain d by. pains or ſtudy, if 
we are not born to it. Fur the motions, which are ſtudied, 
are neuer ſo natural as thoſe which hreak out in the height of 
a real paſſion. Mr. Otway poſſeſs d this part as thorough- 
ly.as any of the ancients or moderns. I will not defend 
every thing in his Venice preſerv'd ; but I muſt bear this 
teſtimony to his. memory, that the paſſions are truly touch d 
in it, though perhaps there is ſomewhat to be defir'd both in 
the.. grounds of them, and in the height and elegance of 
expreſſion ; but nature is. there, which is the greatef 
0. is” 08 | 


1 This hei =Y and edegance of the 3 which 
Mr. Dryden complains of the want of in Otuay, is 
the very thing which is condemn d by the Eſay,. = 
which could not have been in either the Orphan, or 
Venice preſerv'd, without robbing them of that nature 
which he is pleas & to allow to Mr. Orway, and to 
prefet to his height and elegance of language. This 
pompous erpreſlion, to give it no worſe a, name, 
was brought into Traged) ſoon after the reſtoration by 
Mr. Dryden, and ſome other poets, by which they did 
more injury to Tragedy than they did good to it, by 
their 
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their nearer approaches to a regularity in other par- 
ticulars; for that affectation of fine language (as 


they call it,) and idle deſcriptions, leads the poets 


from nature, which ought more to be their ſtudy, 
than thoſe Dalilabs of the ſtage, as Dryden calls them, 
which have given ſucceſs to plays above theſe fifty 
years. The occaſion of Mr. Dryden taking up this 


way, was his great converſation with Bench roman- 


ces, and little acquaintance with and reliſh of the 


true and beautiful ſimplicity of nature. I have ſaid 
that Mr. Dryden, and the other poets, after the reſ- 
toration, did more harm to Tragedy, than the nearer 
approaches they made to-regularity did good. Thoſe 


nearer approaches, which I mean, were their redu- 
cing a Tragedy from many actions to tuo, and the ex- 


travagant exceſs of time and place, from years and 
ages, and divers parts of the world, to four and 
twenty hours, and one town or city, with the adja- 


cent parts. But alas! theſe nearer approaches were 
of very little conſequence to the juſt regulation of a 
Tragedy, ſince they might as well, and with as much 
reaſon, have continu'd ten or twenty actions in 2 
play, as have ſtopt at ruo, which I think Lhave ſuffi- 


ciently made out already, as I hope I have the defect 


of the unities of time and place, which remain'd un- 
corrected by theſe nearer approaches to. regularity, 


which I have mention'd. Whence it is plain, that 


Tragedy receiv'd but ſmall ad vantage from the amend- 
ments made to it by Mr. Dryden, and his other co- 
temporary poets, after the reſtoration. ' + 


But on the other hand, the injury they did to Wan 


ay, by their affectation of what they call fine language, 


and idle deſcriptions, remains to this day, and hass 
7 debauch'd 


(214) 
_ debauch'd the taſte of the people, to reliſh a compa- 
ny of worthleſs ſeribblers, and give them the name of 
great poets, meerly for a diftion that is unnatural, 
and deſtructive of all the true beauties of the rragię 
poem, and which is very juſtly condemn'd by theſe 
lines of the Eſſay, but are follow'd by moſt of our 
Enghſb writers of Tragedy ; becauſe it is much the ea- 
fier task to become maſter of a few quaint expreſ- 
ſions, and a ſonorous ſtyle, than to form a great de- 
fgn, than to compoſe a juſt fable, than to draw the 
manners, and the paſſions, according to the lineaments 
pf nature, and give them their true ſentiments Tho 
theſe are the only marks and proofs of a great poer ; 
the other the little qualities of a grammarian, or at 
moſt « of a tropological rhetorician. But to raiſe the eſteem 
of this latter, Mr. Dryden, and fome more- modern 
authors, have made uſe of ſeveral arguments, parti- 
cularly that the defign is only the out-lines, but that 
the dictim is the colguring, and the ſhadows and 
lights which raiſe thoſe our-lines from their naked flat- 
neſs to a pleaſing roundneſs and yivacity ; and there- 
fore contend that the colouring i is preferable to the de- 
fen; and by a parellel, which will not hold, that the 
dlictian is preferable to the fable. For firſt, there is 
not that exact agreement betwixt the colouring in 
Painting, and the dition in Tragedy, which theſe gen- 
temen would perſwade us there is. The colouring 
in painting is a part of the i imitation, ſince the painter 

opoſes to imitate the objects exactly. Now all the 
objects of the pencil haye colour as well as figure, and 

refore cannot þe exaAly imitated without the ex- 
preion of of both but in à tragis poem the matter ts 


much 
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enuch different. Tragedy is the imitation of an ac on. 
that may be juſtly imitated without the ornaments 
of dictiun; and very often this imitation is more juit 
without them than with them, as Ariſtotle has many 
years ago obſerv'd. ; 
Again, to make the colouring in painting truly va- 
luable, it maſt vary according to the ſubje& in Which 
it inheres; there muſt not be the ſame warm and 
_ glowing colours in one figure which there are in ano» 
ther, for that would be contrary to nature, ſhe gi- 
ving a different appearance to different figures. A 
languiſhing and dying figure, as it has not the ſame 
appearance in nature with a figure in full health and 
vigour, ſo muſt not the painter give it the ſame 
colouring ; but our modern poets, who are ſo fond of 
this parallel betwixt the colozring of painting, and 
the diftion of poetry, put into the mouths of all their 
dramatic perſons, whether in grief or anger, hope or 
deſpair, joy or love, the ſame ſwelling language, 
contrary to the nature of the paſſions they ought to 
expreſs, entirely forgetting what race long ago told 
Them, that they ought to adapt their language to the 
fortune and circumſtances of the perſon who ſpeaks ; 
telling them, that when Tetephus and Peleus are iti di- 
ſtreſs and exile, in grief and pain, they muſt throw 


aſide their pompous and haughty words, if they de- 
fire to touch the hearts of the hearers, and that he 
laughs or ſleeps at what is not thus manag'd. And 
indeed the noble author of the Eſay, with the high- 
eſt juſtice and reaſon, laughs at the prepoſterous con- 
duct of our poets in this particular. 1 
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But, to make ng declaim, and grief dif- 

3 "nals: ade, ee 1 
From lovers in deſpl pair we things to force, 
Muſt needs ſucceed:;: for who can chuſe but pity 
A dying hero, miſerably witty s * bs 
But oh! the dialogues, where * and mock 


15 held ip like a reſt. at mittle- cock! ! 87 
| Orelle, like bells, RE they chime; pl 
Thy, fgh in Ake and die in rhime. 


Bie You! theſe two Tines og a, N at fuck 
may ſeem to belong to Comedy, yet any one who has 
8 conyerſant with , the, Tragedies of about forty 
Years, ago, will find many ſcenes like that between 
"Tom Thimble, and. Prince Prettyman,, in the Rehearſal ; 
and about twenty years: ago there was a Tragedy 
brought on by a man of figure, in which there was 
a roaſting ſcene, as, ridiculous a thing for Tragedy, at 
What theſe two lines reflect on. 1 
i But to return to the colouring in painting, As much 
as it is cry d up by Monſ. de Pile, who has written a 
treatiſe on purpoſe to equal it with, if not prefer it 
to the defign, I ſhall venture to aſſert, that it is far 
inferior to it; and this is my reaſon + The excellence 
of the deſign can ſub ſt without the colouring ; ; bur on 
the other hand, the excellence of the colouring can- 
not ſubſiſt without the de en as 5 drift long ago ob- 
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de! in his poetics. The fineſt colours in the world, ſays 


he, mixt at random upon 4 tablet, a en ſuppirielt by 
any defign or | figure," are of no manner of value. All the 
glowing colouring. of Titian, Correggio, or any of the 
Venetian or Lombard ſchool, put together on à canvas 


vvithout any figure, would not be worth the bre * 


the colours from the colour hop. But a bare sketch, 
the ſimple out- lines of a deſign by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, or Julio Romano, will always gain the eſteem 
and admiration of the judieious beholders, and bear 
a very great price. This is an undeniable argu- 
ment of the vaſt preference of the de/igner-to the 
colouriſt; and indeed the controverſy betwixt colour- 
ing and deſigning in painting is held up with as OY 
reaſon as betwixt the dittion and fable in tragedy ;' 

had almoſt ſaid, that this controverſy is ſupported 1 
both caſes by the ignorant, or at leaſt the half artiſts, 
againſt the moſt conſummate maſters and painters of 


a ſovereign genius, as well as poets of a bin ber 


bal. 


Titian finding that he could not chal: the great de- 
ſigns of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and others, apply'd 
himſelf to the art of colouring, in hopes by that means 
to rival thoſe other great men; and indeed he gain d 
his point, for thus he painted to the many, who were 
much better judges of the colour than of the defign, 
the firſt being to be judg'd by the ſenſes, the latter 
only by reaſon, and a very great genius. But Titian, 
beſides his great maſtery in Lops was by no means 
inconſiderable in defigning. © 

Our modern poets, who ſet up for ae in ans 
guage, which they are pleas'd to call the colouring 
bf n. have n not the leaſt elaim to that ſuperior 


quality 
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iy of deſigning, and their colours themſelves are 
at moſt but glaring, not juſt and natural, becauſe 
they have been men of no poetic genius, | 
A man may be a very good grammarian, and per- 
fealy $kill'd in the propriety and elegance of diction, 


5 and yet be a very filly fellow; but a man cannot be 


2 great maſter of the deſigning part of poetry, with- 
out 2 great genius, and the being a man of admirable 
ſenſe. The firſt employs all his thoughts upon words, 
or at moſt upon the tum of a ſentence ; to do which 
there ſeems little more wanting than a good memory, 
and a tolerable obſervation of the ſtyles of eminent 
authors. Burt the latter cannot be done without a ca- 
pacious ſoul, a fertile fancy, repleniſh'd with num- 
berleſs and wonderful images ; without having a per- 
fe& idea of nature, conſummate knowledge of the 
paſſions, manners, and habits of the mind, and a true 


and maſterly judgment, to manage all theſe with juſt- i 


neſs and beauty. 

I know that a certain ingenious author, not long 
ſince dead, us'd, in defence of what they call fine 
language, to urge, that all the Greek poets, who were 
eminent for the deſign, were likewiſe eminent for the 
diftion, Should I grant him this, it would be of no 
manner of uſe to his cauſe, unleſs he could produce 
ſome Greek poet who was eminent for the diction, and 
not for the den; and ow d his reputation to the for- 
mer only. The miſchief of it is, that all the Greek 
poets we have yet remaining among us o d their 
fame to their dens, and not to their diction; nay, 
Ariſtotle, in his poetics, tells us of ſome Greek poets 
who were very defective in the language, and yet had 
and merited applauſe for the exactneſs of their 1 

pre- 
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I preſume, that from what has been urg'd upon 

this head, the juſtice and importance of what has 

been quoted from the Eſſay is ſufficiently evident, 

that is, that figures of ſpeech ( as they are us d by the 
Engliſh ) are all but paint upon a beauteous Face. And, | 


rt's needleſs varniſh to mals ance ſhine. 


I need not ſay much upon the laſt of a0 br Kale 
pix. That theſe figures can only have place in deſcriptions, 
For ſince it is plain, that they are juſtly excluded 
from the reſt of the drama, if they are not admitted 
into deſcriptions, they have no place at all in Yu- 
gedy. But the precept of Horace, and the practice of 
the ancient Greek poets juſtify that ſituation which 
my Lord has allotred them, that is, in * 
tions. 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry, forbidding the repre- 
ſentation of things to- the TpeRarors, which ſhock 
probability, ſays, 


Narret facundia praſens. | 
Let preſem e eloquence tell or. deſerite them. 


That is, the tragic poet ſhould eloquently deſcribe 
thoſe things to the ear, which were not proper to be 
ſeen to the eye, or conld not be ſeen without the de- 
ſtruction of the unity of place; and the aneient poets 


never brought in a deſcription, but upon one of theſe 
oecaſions. For example, the funeral rites perform'd 


by Antigone to the corps of her dead brother Pohni- 
ges, with the hurricane or ſtorm that attended it, could 
labs | oy not 
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not naturally, and without a breach of the unity of 
place, be repreſented on the ſtage. And yet it being 
neceſſary that they ſhould be known, Sophocles has 
made a moſt eloquent deſcription of them. The 
death of Antigone, Hæmon, and Euridice, were neceſ- 
ſary to be known; but a repreſentation of them being 
contrary to the decorum of the ſtage, the poet has 
given them us in two fine deſcriptions. The ſame 
may be ſaid, of the death of Jocaſta, and OEdipus's 
putting out his eyes, in the ſame poet, It would be 
endleſs to quote all that has been done in this kind by 
Fphacles and Euripides, There is this remarkable dif- 
ſerence betwixt the deſcriptions in the Greek plays, 
[3 and thoſe that we generally have in ours; thoſe in 
the Greeks were always neceſſary, and moſt common- 
Jy. very pathetic; but the deſcriptions in our modern 
Tragedies are ſeldom neceſſary, and more ſeldom pa- 
thetic 3, they are generally the idle ſports of fancy, 
and brought in only becauſe the Poet has a mind to 
have a deſcription. But there is nothing more in- 
ſipid than a meer otioſa deſcriptio, which may be cut 
out without any detriment to the Fable; it is the 
Lucus & ara Diane, the Unus & alter . pannus, com- 
_ plain'd of and condemn d 5 Horace in his Are of 
Poetry... is Blut 
+ This luſt as ne 3 * they. call. it, hen: like 

an iguis fatuus, miſled, our authors, wand'ring in the 
night of ignorance, into ſtrange and monſtrous abſur- 
dities, which are here obſerv'd by. the E/ay, that 


Be, 
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| ks rage de, * gi di fo 
From lovers in deſpair fine things to force. 0. 
Or e'ſe, like bells, eternally they :chime, :' 1 
They fight POP and die in rhime. : 1 


. For while, ſanorous * goving lines,: ns 2 ſhls 
ſwelld. out with figures and epithets, are the only aim 
of the writer, theſe abſurdities will certainly fol- 
low; becauſe thoſe ends which they propoſe cannot 
be obtain d by, and indeed are inconſiſtent with the 
nature, and juſt draught of the paſſions, as well as 
the regular conduct of a noble deſign. But indeed 
the conſideration of ſuch important things to Tide 
gedy as the fable, the characters, and the paſſions, is 
what theſe authors are wholly incapable of. A. fimi- 
le, a metaphor, an epithet, ſome common place reflec- 
tions, and at. moſt an idle deſcription, are their prin-; 
cipal aim, the higheſt ambition of their muſe, and 
the utmoſt they can perform ; and if the getting a 
full third-day, and the Pleaſing the great vulgar, and 
the ſmall, be the true aim of tragic writing, they have 
certainly obtain'd it, for they cannot write more ſtu- 
pidly and more ignorantly than their audience 


judge. I have many times heard: ſome of. the princi- 


pal frequenters of the theatre, "who take it very much 
amiſs to have their ſenſe and underſtanding.eall'diin 
queſtion, cry up plays to an extravagant degree. But 
if you ask them, Pray, gentlemen, what are the beau- 
ties of this piece? Is the fable miaſterly ? Are the cha- 
rafters juſtly diſtinguiſh'd ? Are the manners truly. 
mark d? Are the ſentiments natural? Are the incidents 
wel prepar d? And do they juſtly produce terror and 


compaſſion, 
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tompaſſion, as well as the cataſtrophe * They will ſtare 
at you full of amazement, and reply, We know not 
what you mean by theſe hard queftions. But this 
we know, that the language is wonderfully fine; the 
ſimilies ſurprizing and pleafing to the laſt degree; the 
deſcriptions nice, and the reflections divine. 

As the audience judges ſo contemptibiy, ſo the 
author's task to pleaſe it is a matter of very little 
trouble, for I have known more authors than one; 
who being furniſh'd, either by chance or reading, 
with three or four topics, or common places, like 
Mr. Bays, as many ſimilies, and two or three deſcrip- 
tions, write, as they call it, ſome tacking ſcenes with- 


cout order or deſign, and this they call a Tragedy. And 


tis well that you have even theſe, for there have been 
many taking plays, or tragic interludes without them; 
but theſe are trifles, however eſteem d by the many, 
that cannot deliver their authors, while they labour 
under numberleſs abſurdities, from this * cenſure of 


the Efoy. 
What Things are theſe that would be poets 
thought? | 
By nature not inſpir d, nor learning taught 
Some wit they have, and therefore may deſerve 
A better courſe than this, by which they ſtarve; 
But to write plays! why ? tis a bold pretence 


To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloguenee: 


What 
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What Tuixos are theſe? may ſeem a very fevers 
expreſſion to our taking poetaſters ; yet it is extremely 
juſt, and expreſſes a judicious indignation againſt” the 
impudent preſumption of thoſe worthleſs ſcribblers, + 
who have ſo many years peſter'd our ſtage with their 
unnatural compoſitions, and yet would needs 'be 
thought poets, tho they are not inſpir'd by nature, nor 
taught by art. Nay, tho' they know not ſo much as 
the meaning of the very name they aſpire to; for if 
they did that, they would plainly ſee how unqualified 
they were to pretend to it. If they knew that, they 
muſt be ſenſible, that to be a ſmooth ver, a to- 
lerable grammariax, and a dabbler in tres and figures, 
could never make them poets; that the name of à 
poet implies a genius that can form great deſigns, 
and which even Pindar himſelf wanted, or at leaſt 
did not exert it in his younger days; which made 
that excellent and learned poeteſs Corimg upbraid 
him with the defect of being a meer verſiſier, full of 
an harmonious loquacity indeed, affluent in words, 
and fine language, as we now call it, but ignorant of 
the fable, or the art of deſigning. This very Corixua 
won the prize fix times from Pindar 3. tho theſe y 
Eſſays of this Theban poet ſufficiently ſhow'd him to 
be inſpir'd by nature, tho not yet inſtructed by learn- 
ing or art. Kn an [ 

Hemer, the father of the Greek poetry, was ſo eminent 
for deſigning, that there never was, and I am afraid ne- 
ver will be, any falle ſo compleat as that of the Hias; 
and Julio Romano, one of the greateſt painters of Zaly, 
eſpecially in the deſign, ſtudied Homer thoroughly, aud 
learnt that art from his, as Phidias and Exphranser had 
done among the ancients. This being the meaning of the 

*: name 
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name poet, and implying qualities ſo 1 very diffetent 
from thoſe which'we have been able to diſcover in 
moſt of our modern tragic poets, the noble author of 
our Eſoy on _ 8 ſufficient reaſon to o cry out, 


- That Things are eſe, that would be poets thought ah 
th ae x- vor Jearning our? 5 Xa 


For a true poet f be inſpir'd by: nature, muſt have 
a great imagination, or pregnant fancy, which to be 
truly beautiful muſt be regulated by judgment or 
learning. For here the word learning means the art 
of poetry, or that knowledge by which the judgment 
is form'd and confirm d; for without this the moſt 
extenſive fancy is rude and wild, and can produce 
nothing truly valuable, I mean valuable to thoſe who 
are in reality the only judges of all poetic perfor- 
mances. From this happy conjunction of nature and 
art have ſprung thoſe wonderful poems of Homer and 
Virgil, of Sophocles and Euripides, and of many more 
who are loſt; and for want of this conj junction, 
Shakeſpear has been able to give us ſcarce any thing 
perfect. The ſame may be ſaid of Hetcher, and al- 
moſt all the CP: N 198 except three or 
en 1 „een dai 54 
That what I bac Laid = may not look: like an 
affectation of ſingularity,” in eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
ancient tragic: poets, whilſt the number is againſt me; 
I ſhall in a few words ſhow, hay, make it evident 
| beyond a I chat the! ard is of my 

fide... 
The ignorant previdders 2 a great damour 
_ their numbers, telling us, that they write to 
*% ö pleaſe 
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pleaſe: the many, and indeed all, but fome few 
ſower vritics, who will not like their modern way of 
writing. In anſwer to'this.I.muſt fay, that if num- 
bers ate to be inſiſted upon as the teſt of excellence, 
the fautors of the ancient manner of writing have a 
hundred to one the advantage. For on one ſide ſtand 
all the Greek nations, from Thrace. to Egypt, for more 
than fifteen hundred years; add to theſe: the Whole 
Romas empire; and all the -civiliz'd nations of thoſe 
ages. But on the other ſide ſtand only a fe Eugliſb 
audiences and readers, a company of taſtleſs, injudi- 
cious, northern people, and fo far ſtrort even in num: 
ber, that they will not bear the leaſt compariſon. Mil- 
lions of people of the fineſt taſte, and politeſt litera? 
ture ſtanding on one ſide, and only a few; country 
eſquires; town wit, overgrown» ſchool boys, trading cits, 
with -2 thoughtleſs train of females, without taſte, 
and without literature, on the other; and at che head 
of theſe: about twenty popular ſcribbleri; h have 
no other merit but the vain applauſe they have ſur- 

priꝛ 'd holes into, chat 1 dure _ whd are; 
WO! Tagyilh 
e fel deut nale, q Sch 

207 YO 1 
And indeed deſerve no better name than * of | 
Tu ang which the Eife b given ſem. . 7D 

litt dere 
Wh 4s they ils a 8 may 1 
A deeper courſe than this, by ed they _—_— 


» oy 


This Enron cenſure, this Da n 


of ſome portion of wit to them, can only juſtly bo 


claim by the erroneous authors of about fifty years 


& 
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ago. In their works, tho there was little dramatit 
to be found, yet there were often fine topics, and beau- 
tiful imilies and deſcriptions. But in our more modern 
authors (I ſpeak of the pretenders, and not of the 
true poets) we cannot find any greater pretence to 
wit, than to the juſtneſs of dramatic poeſy. _ 

© Some wit they have; but this, as I have obferv'd, 
reaches not to the popular writers of theſe laſt thirty 
years, for they have none; and it is amazing what it 
is that has recommended them to the town. But then 
on the other hand they do not ſtarve by this courſe, 
as indeed they ought to do; bur thrive by their want 
of wit, and ſuperlative dulneſs: For theſe laſt ſix or 
ſeven years, not to go farther back, the more inſipid 
and prepoſterouſly abſurd the plays have been, the 
more the authors have got by them, from four hun- 
dred pounds to fifteen hundred: And the better the 


with the-wiſe managers to get them perform'd, the 
leſs eneouragement the poets have obtain'd; and 1 
dare be poſitive, hat were there a genius equal to 
Otway now alive, he would find his pieces rejected by 
the players, vrhilſt the groſſeſt fooleries in nature are 
careſs d by them. 
This exceſſive gain has, like ſtrong liquor, ſo in- 
toxicated the - brains of theſe poerafters, as to make 
them vainly aſſume an imaginary greatnefs, and ſelf- 
ſufficience, from which they give themſelves the 
haughty airs of men of ſuperior merit to thoſe who 
want this kind of ſucceſs; for they ſeem of Hudibras's 
opinion, 8 10 Fin nee ene 1 
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Whats 0 015 of ay thing, 
Bus as much money &s.*twill bring ? 


.ATCT * 


And therefore, that they. and have the moſt worth 


who get the mot money by their writings: | Thu 


„ 


þ0 out, like a eracker, with a bounce and filthy ſmell, 
They and their works indeed are not ill expteſs d by 
the following lines of Shakeſpear, which are ſpoken. iti 
Mackbeth, in a reflection upon life. T hey e 
and their W are like | | 


Ny a ae . | 
That 64d * ſtruts his hour an the ſtage, 
Au then is heard no more. | 


= - , 
4441 + 


| For they immediately nk into an eternal oblijion 


with the teſt of their predeceſſors, . who have 
as great a noiſe in this town ever ſince the ſetting u 


an Eaglib age. But their works are ſtill better ad- 


apted to the remaining part of this r et 
Sinha, for they are n and to a tittle; | 


ee be. + po, 3 
1 ful of fund aud fun 1 
 Signifying nothing: nid 


But leaving theiti to the ſhort enjoythent of den i 
famous vanity, let as retutn to the Eh. 


But to write plays why? ? tis a pl prov | F: 
To Judgment, of eeding, wit, n 


Qz 4 
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In this laſt line his Grace has ſum'd up the four 
qualities that are abſolutel neceſſary in 4 dramatic 
poet, ſince there can be nothing fine, nothing worthy 
of applauſe, nothing perfect without them. The 
poet muſt have a conſummate judgment to determine 
not only in the formation of the fable, which is his 

chief buſineſs, but in the draught of the manners or 
characters, and the-paſſions and ſentiments. Breeding 
is likewiſe neceſſary; by breeding T mean a conver- 
ation with, and perfect knowledge of mankind, with 
chat is proper to every age, ſex, degree, ſtation and 
country; for without this knowledge the poet will 
perpetually run into monſtrous abſurdities, which a 
man of a tine taſte will never be able ro bear. The 
want of this breeding or knowledge, which has ſel- 
dom been conſpicuous ' in our Engliſh writers, has 
made our poets never conſider the manners of the dra- 
matic perſons in any of theſe foregoing particulars. 
For let the ſcene lie in ever ſo hot à country, as in 
Indeſtan, Sicily, - Traly, or Pain, the manners of the 
perſons are all Engliſb, as is plain from the Marriage 
Alamode, and the Aurengezebe of Dryden, many of the 
plays of Shakeſpear, and almoſt all thoſe of Bearmont 
and Fletc Theſe latter poets, as well as moſt of | 
our more model * writers, have Tin'd monſtrouſly, 
and diſcover-a moſt profound ignorance i in the ſeveral 
diſtinguiſhing qualities of age, ſex, and degree. What 
a company of ſtrange fellows are. all the kings, and 
noblemen, in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
had ſo little of that breeding mention d in the E//ay, 
that their perſons. have nothing royal or great, no- 
thing agreeable to the characters of kings and. noble- 
wen, and would indeed make but 2 very indifferent 


EP X | figure 
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figure in any ſtation above à footman, and no extra- 
ordinary one even in that ꝛ They thought, that to 
make a king ſuperlatively wicked and tyrannical, was 
to give à draught. of the royal office; which made 
Mr. Rymer with ſome aſtoniſhment ; obſerve, that the 
poets in the commonwealth, of 4thens, which was n 

great friend to the regal authority, made the kings 
of their tragedies unfortunate. indeed, but not wicked; 
but that Beaumont and Flercher, and other of our 
poets, writing under a monarchy, fill d the charac- 
ters of their kings with the molt. «Feria d, ext mak 
ſhocking crimes in nature. tn dan 
As they have us d the kings in re eee 5 
ſo they have not been mare fayourable to the cha- 
racers of the female ſex, almoſt every where making 
them talk, if not act, like | proſtitutes, without: the 
leaſt regard to that native modeſty which is the al- 
low d characteriſtic of that ſex, againſt which not 
one of the Greek poets. ever once offended; for the 
moſt queſtionable character, that is extant among their 
writings, is not ſtain'd with! the leaſt immodeſty, I 
mean that of Phadra-in Enripides... She is guilty in- 
deed of a criminal paſſion for her ſon-in-law Hppoli- 
tus; but then that ſprung not from an immodeſt 'cor- 
ruption of her manners, but was inflicted 1 
by the anger of Venus, and ſhe {iruggled with it to the 
utmoſt of her power. But who can contend with 
the will of the Gods? ſhe was ſo far from making her 
court to Hippolitus by any laſcivious and lewd: allure- 
ments, or inſinuating declarations of her paſſion to 
him, that. her very nurſe could not . out, but | 
from ſome disjointed expreſſions. Gade 


EI. 8 Q 3 Sons, | 
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Seneca, who writ a Tragedy upon the ſame ſubj 
molt in judiciouſly robs her of her character of mo- 
defty and virtue, making her reſolye to declare her 
love to her ſon- im law, notwithſtanding all' the per- 
ſwafions of her nurſe to the ane ; thus inver- 
Au the method of Euripides. 

Mr. Dryden, in the character of Nourmabal, ſtrives 
amler to imitate the Latin than the Greek poet; and, 
in imitating him, has made Nowrmahal in abandon'd 
Jewdheſs-excced everi the Phedra of | Seneca, quite 

contraty to the characteriſtic of woman-hood, and 
much more to that of a great princeſs. And indeed, 
1 chink nothing can equal it but an old practitioner of 
the hundreds of Drury, or Evadne in the Maid's Tra- 
gedy of Beaumont and Flercher. Theſe, out of many 
examples, are ſufficient ro ſhow the im portant reaſon 


of his Grace's eſtabliſhing breeding as a qualification in 


4 dramatic poet, ſince the want of it has fillid moſt of 


dur plays with ſuch ſhocking monſters, that ignorance. 


cannot excuſe, nor good ſenſe forgive. 

Vi and eloquence are likewiſe neceſſary ; wit chiefly, 
if not only in Comedy and eloquence, in the narrative 
deferiprions of Tragedy.” 

If we reflect upon het has been ald, we ſhould 
eaſily: conclude, how unqualify 'd for this task our 
young wniverfity ſparks are, who are entirely ignorant 
of the world, as well as moſt of the reſt of thoſe who 
have attempted. to write for the ſtage, eſpecially the 
lady authors, not one of whom can be ſuppos'd to 
be "nilireſs of thoſe qualifications hete mention'd ; 
tho without them there can be RE written $7 
valuable, or worth reading. 4 
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But tho theſe qualifications are as rare, ud un- 


common, as they are neceſſary; yet all theſe PRE 
ther are not ſufficient to compleat a tragic Poet. 


- oe ww — 


Nay, mere; ; for 0 au look e 1 
The ſecret turns of nature in the REV B 
Without this part, in vain would be AD 
And but a body all nne ſoul. 0 


Ly 
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It is Evidenk * the context, * this procept of 
the Eſay is not directed to every one who bas a mind 
to write a play; as if the looking within was ſuffi 
cient to ſliow him the ſecret turns of nature here ſpoken 
of. But it is directed to thoſe who have a gnin, 

Judgment, learning, and. breeding ; for the ignorant, inju- 
dicious, and thoſe who want this breeding mention d, 
can never diſcover, by their looking within themſelves, 
the true turns of nature in the mind. By all their re- 
flections they could never give us any thing beyond 
their capacity and genius, and we could only have from 


them what we have always had, that is, what they 


themſelves thought upon ſuch an oceaſion, and not 
what a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe, who was poſſeſs d 
with ſuch a certain paſſon, and guided by ſuch and 
ſuch manners, as well as under ſuch and ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; and yet all theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the juſt obſervation of this precept of the Eſſay. For 
as, in painting, every paſſion has ſeveral faces, and is 
expreſt by different lines; ſo in poetry, the ſenti- 
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ments 9 of the ſame paſſio 701 are different, according -1 to 


66 Tee the Jn in pla , t then read them as before. | 
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the age, degree, and Here and according to thoſe man- 
ners 7 which. the poet has iven his dramatic perſon; 


(LAGS ob 


bon heſe are the conditions requir'd by the E//ay from 
permitted. t within, ty fins out this 
foul \ r Ae is to animate ben of the poem, for 
without that it could indeed be no mote than a lifeleſs 
body. | pon ES arr evra." 4125 * 
: baim 504 of en 16 tr 19129! 001 

All this together yet is urges ** 
Of dialogue, that great and 3 baA 


2 almoſt loſt, which the o old Keen 
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Searge'comprehended ſince, but by a few. 
NN I 


Plato and Lucia are the beſt remains 
Of all the wonders, - which this art contains. 
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Vet to ourſelves we juſtice muſt a allow; 
Kube peur a and Fletcher, are the wonders now. ous 
Conſider them, and read them der and Oer; ; 


Fro 0 m whom. the Romans fainter” copies dev, | 
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as many things they groſly fail, 
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That our own grief by theirs is rock d aſleep ; 34 
NO! 


> 4 49911 PP) 


Phe dull are-forc 4555 ſee), the wiſe to N 
Their be beauties imirate,, Soid their faults. mw 
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| "The? 4 | tragic. {alogue. camor; be | form'd as: 
that knowledge, and thoſe qualities before mention'd;': 


* 


yet are they, 28 the Eſſay juſtly. obſerves, bat a parts . 


of the art of dialogue; they may. and ought. to be 


poſſels d d by the writer of a natrative, or epic poem, 


and may be. ſo in an accompliſh'd, manner, without 


that powerful a art of dialogue here xrequir'd i in the 
dranvtic,poet. For the epic, poet may expreſs the pal 


font and manners. perfectiy well, without 2 perfect | 


maſtery i in the dialogue. I rake this. principally, 52 
| conſiſt i in the Alien, or rather 1 in the manner of 
diction; for in. the epic poem, as: the ſentiments mul 
de. the juſt reſult of the manzers, and the paſſions, in 
regard of the ſeveral degrees of them in the perſons 
ſpeaking, or introdue d; ſo muſt the expreſſion, or 


diftion, have à proper agreeableneſs to thoſe ſenti⸗ 


ments; but then they may be more extended than i it 

the dialogue, where every thing muſt be cloſe, an | 
cxadily agreeable to the nature of the perſon who 
ſpeaks; and. there muſt be perpętually kept up that 
difference between the interlocutors, which their cha- 
racters demand, to that degree, that the hearer 1 may 
eaſily diftiogyiſh | between the perſons ſpeaking, cho 
their names be not mention d. In this I think there 
is no one excells Shakeſpear, tor we may without diffi- 
culty know whether it be Brutus, or Caſſius, whom we 
hear, tho the reader take no notice of their names, 


8 by | We 


RT 
We every where find a hot impatience, and chole- 
ric. eagerneſs in all that Caſſius ſays; but the anger of 
Brutus, as it proceeds from the higheſt ſentiments of 


honour and honeſty, ſo it always diſcovers a fort of | 


unwillingneſs to exert itſelf. Caſſius is voluntarily an- 
ffy, Brutus always fore d upon it. Nor is there any 
thing in what either ſays, but what is the natural 
and cloſe conſequence of theſe two ſtates of anger. 
Here are no ſentences or refle&ions thrown in to 
adorn their diſpute with what they call fine things; 
bur each ſays what a man poſſeſs'd with the ſame 
 Faſfions, and in the fame degree, would naturally ut- 
ter. On the contrary, all the dialogues of Mr. Dry 
den, at leaſt in his rhiming plays, are ſtufft with what 
they call fue chingt, and ſentiments very little akin to 
the paſſions he would be thought to repreſent ; ; ſo that 
he might have alter'd almoſt every line in every one 
of them, without going farther from nature, What 
1 fay of Mt. Dryden will hold good of moſt of his con- 

remporary writers, and this falſe way of dialogue they 
ſeem to have taken from Seneca, one of the worſt dramg- 
tic poets that ever writ in any language; for he knew 
nothing of the fable, the manners, or the ſentiments. He 
had indeed a ſolemn and pompous diction, and that 
made him admir'd by our unnatural writers. He was 
continually capping of ſentences, and that in the 
warmeſt of his ſcenes, which our writers would have 
deſpis d, had they been better acquainted with, and 
ſtudied more the Greek poets ; from them, that is, from 
à conſtant and diligent reading of them, they would 
have acquir'd a truer taſte of rhe beauties of nature, 
and the powerful art of dialogue. | 


The 
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The Eſſay recommengs for the art of dialogue 
Plazo and Lucian, and it has been an objection "againſt 
it; but Ariſtorle {:fficiently juſtifies the noble author, 
when he ſo long ago aſſerted that the ſecratic dialogues - 
of Plato, and others, are -diamatic. © Tho" we have 

not ſo good authority for thoſe of Lucian, yet it is 
plain that they are of the ſame nature; and the rea- 
ſon, I do ſuppoſe, that my Lord Duke did not recom- O 
mend the conſideration of Sephoeles and Euripides was, 
that the works of thoſe poers, or any part of them, 
were not at that time in either the Fench or the Eng» 
liſb language, whereas thoſe of Plato and Lucian were 
in both; ſo that to have recommended the former, 
had been to have ſaid nothing, ſince the precepts of 


the Eſſay are directed to the iat mation _ of the 
Englij \ writer and reader. 


Tet to our ſelves we juſtice migſt allow, 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher are the wonders no. 


Theſe two lines ſpeak only of the dialogue of 
Shakeſpear, and in that he is molt certainly very ex- 
cellent, and ought to be thoroughly ſtudied by our 
writers of the drama. How far Fletcher may juſtly claim 
2 ſhare in this eulogy given by the Eſay to him and 
Shakeſpear I ſhall not pretend to determine, but ſub- 
mit it entirely to the ſuperior judgment of the noble 
Author, putting the reader only in mind, that he 
does, with the utmoſt care, avoid their faults, for 


they are very r and fuer Ht W in the 
hatten, 1 22 
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* 130! 814 > 11s 2 101 ebrimmnoss yea AT 
Fut, on a plot employ thy careful M r 


WN 10 


ES Tord it, with time, a 'thouland eyeral, ways... 
This oft alone has m_ ſucceſs to plays. 7 to 


1 bard 3 panitularly in my eompleat 41 if 
dnl chink ſufficiently ſhown, that the plot not only 
is the firſt buſineſs of a dramatio poet in the order 40 
lis progreſſion, in the compoſition of a play; but 
that it is likewiſe chiefly or principally ſo. Fot 
the ſenſe lies thus: The plot or fable muſt be firſt and 
principally conſider'd by the tragic poet, before he 
proceeds to the other parts of his play; becauſe all 
the other parts are not only of much leſs conſequence, 
but abſolutely n to be built upon that. 


* it, wa _ "a ans Jong 1 | 
T his 1525 W 3 the EE to be ac- 
quainted with the beauties, and perfect art of a juſt 
plet or fable, that he knows how te contrive and or- 
der this conſtitut ion of things, whieh245i/orle calls the 
fable. That is, that he. can tell What incidents or 
events are proper to his ſubject, and how they are to 
be manag'd, to give the greater beauty to the piece. 
The noble Author of the Eſſay ſuppoſes therefore, 
that the perſon, to whom he writes, is ſo far already 
a maſter of the art as to know, that the firſt thing he 
is to do, in the forming His plot or fable, is to fix upon 
ſome certain moral which he propoſes to make out 
and prove by the fable > for unleſs this be firſt fix d, the 


Nu poet 


\ 
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poet will perpetually ramblezip tfie dark, without:avy 
guide to direct him in his choice of the characters 
and incidents, of which this fable is to conſiſt. But 
having laid down the moral, Which he deſigne (oy 
teach, he will with much more eaſe and certainty 
find out what characters and incidents are proper and 
neceſſary to dn Fa moral. Apa. Shia is e 

bl o n b Bas 1:51:17 Bulls 
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Tin it, ms time, a a theyſand lena an. wee 


That is, thoroughly weigh aud conſi der my 15 
raters and incidents you make choice of,, and D. 


mine them with the niceſt 9 5 Rd far, 2 85 55 


alone give eo to mea Meh N the other 8 5 
manners, Jentiments, and diftion, as Ariſtotle, long 480 | 
| obſerv'd, and in this particular perfecti) N Wich 
his Grace, when he ſays, , * parry 


0 «xt , . 
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This oft alu has given fach ro Ach. N. 


14 1 


Reject that vulgar © error (vhich appears 58755 
So fair) of: making perleR characters. TOR þ ce 
There's no ſuch thing in nature, and youftt 18 

A faultleſs monſter, which the world neter ſaw, 


Some 
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Some. faults muſt be, that his misfortuties 
8 drew; 
But ſuch as may deſerve compaſſi on too. 


- Theſe lines contaiti a precept of * higheſt im- 
portance, ſince it is againſt a fault, tho extremely 
abſurd in itſelf; and directly contrary to the very de- 
ſign of Tragedy, that has yet been fo frequent on the 
Engliſh ſtage, as highly to deſetve this remark. And this 
indeed, is the only Proper place to make it in, ſince 
the poet is oblig d, in the forming of his fable, to de- 
termine what ge to make uſe of in it. It is 
univerſally known, that the fable is an imitation of 
Tome one action, and that this action, to be fit for a 
tragic imitation, muſt be productive of terror and com- 

paſſin; bur ſuffering virtue, unhappy innocence, per- 
feftion in miſery, can produce neither, taiſing only 
horror and indignation. The tragic imitation being 
of an action, it is on all ſides granted, that action 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome perſons who act, and thoſe 
| perſons who act are what we call the charaFers ; and 

it is from the ſufferings of theſe characters only; that 
compaſſion and terror can be deriv'd. It is neceſſary 
therefore, that the poet give to theſe, characters ſuch 
manners and qualities as may naturally produce thoſe 
ſufferings we ſpeak of; they cannot therefore be ſo- 
reignly virtuous, nor ſcandaloufly vitious: The firſt 
ould not only be what is not in nature; or; as the 
expreſſes it, 


ä aultleſs en, which the 3 ue hs 
Bit 
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But directly deſtroys the very end of the tnagic actiou: 
fox it can raiſe neither pity nor terror, nor can; it be 
of any uſe in nature, unleſs it be for che total vejec- 
tion of all notions of a divine providence, and the 
fixing the Epicurean notion, that the Gods meddle 
not with the affairs of human kind; which notion is 
as abſurd as ĩmpious; for ĩt is impoſſible to form any 
idea of God, that can rob him of his omniſcience 
and omnipotence, both which muſt be concert d in 
the adminiſtration. of human affairs. And I muſt / 
needs ſay, that it has always been my opinion, chat 
it is much harder to conceive how an omniſciest ant 
omnipotent being can be without à particular provi- 
dence, than to anſwer any difficulty that may ſeem to 
ariſe from the opinion of that providence. But the 
ſufferings of perfect innocence make an immediate 
and impious aſſault upon the exiſtenee of this provi- 
dence, and produce a moſt execrable leſſon, that it is 
in vain to be virtuous ; ſince ſuch, as are ſo, are forſa- 
ken by thar providence that muſt by its own: * 
protect them. 

As ve have ſeen by * has been . that vet 
are no ſuch things as perfect characters in nature: fo 
the repreſentation of ſuch on the ſtage are doubly um 
fit for Tragedy. Firſt, as they are unnatural in them- 
ſelves; and, Secondly, as they do not produce any tragic 
effect. On the other hand, the characters muſt not 
be icandalouſly vitious; for we naturally rejoice at 
the puniſhment. of the wicked, and no man pities the 
ſufferings of an Igo, whom we naturally wiſh, de- 
ftroy'd, before the poet makes an end of him. Our ſtage 
indeed is full of thoſe villainous characiers, which ate 
n to be puniſh'd only by the — and not 
. ' by 
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_ poet. Abd 1 muſt confefs/; that 1 do believe 


That: theſe ad are more unnatural than thoſe 
innocent; or if there are '@ any ſuch in 
Ature, Jam ſure they have no buſineſs in Tragedy, 
where there is nothing to be that will not move 


either fear or pity; but we fear and pity only ſuch 
_ - evils: which we apprehend may ſome time fall upon 
. ourſelves : We cannot fear theſe puniſments, beeauſe 


we know ourſelves guilty of nothing that deſerves 
them; nor can we pity them for the very ſame rea- 


Fon; and likewiſe becauſe we ALY be arr to bee 
| ſuch miſcreants ſuffer : 21 20 


It remains therefore for us e har thoſe 
Failts muſt be in the poetica 3 which natu- 
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Nom W it 1 plain; chat the ages chat Als, 
r are to move fear and pity, are not to be ſo- 


vereignly virtuous; nor ſcandalouſly wicked; but 
their faults muſt be what Ariſtetle calls involuntary, 


that is, when they become guilty of ſome crime, by 

their yielding to the violent impulſe of ſome paſſion 
which they ought to have check'd in its riſe, and for 
want of which they are become guilty of a . crime 
they would not elſe have committed. Now every 


man is liable to paſſions, and may by them be be- 


tray d to the commiſſion of irregularities, which he 
would not have known, had he withſtood his pa 
ions in the beginning; and therefore we naturally 
_ fear (crimes and puniſhments which are the 


1 * immediate 
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jmmedliate effect of the paſſions; becauſe we are all 


a liable to The * . and theſe therefore are the aides" _ 
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Some 9 — ona 2 "_ his depends i * 
Bur ere as ey pre 1 ert 200; 4 * 5 22 
1 ſhall ventute to nike Böcke of one geleck in ths! 
principal characters of moſt of our plays, which his” 
Grace has not thought fit to mention, and that 18 
that we commonly chuſe ſome known and particalkr' 
heroe, to illuſtrate whoſe character ſeems to ha ve been 
the chief buſineſs of our poets, which is indeed but 
a ſort of portrait drawing; whereas the trugit characs 
ters ought to be more gene tal, and more like hiſtory 
painting. Theſe poets make it their whole buſineſs to 
adapt every part of the plot or fable; that is, when'there 
is any fable, to the ſetting off their heroe ; whereas the 
true old poets of Greece had nothing leſs in their viel 
For they; firſt form ing the moral and the fable, conſi- 
der'd what characters were proper for the proof ot 
that fable and moral: and gave them no manners, paſ- 


fions; virtges; or' vices; but What the fable and moral 


requir'd, Sophocles, in his OEdipus, propos d not the 
adorning and beautifying the character of OEdipus, 
but only made choice of that king, whoſe” paſſſbns 
and faults were proper to produce the more. impor- 
tant buſinefs of the oral and fable. Nor did Homer 
himſelf, from whom Tragedy was deriv'd, make choice” 
df Achilles to ſing his virtues, and to heighten bis 
ehatacter; but becauſe the manhers of Achiles were 
abſolutely neceſſary to his deen; he ſings the wrath 
of: Achiles, and not his _ birth; his yalour, or any 


oth S 


(au 


other heroic virtues, which is a conduct that many 


of our modern authors, who are ſuch great admirers 
of perfect heroes, would have purſu'd ; and, like Sa- 
tius, in his Achilliados, have pick'd up all his ſcatter'd 
virtues and atchicvements to aggrandize the-charac- 
ter of Achilles, without any end or deſign at all. 

I ſhall venture to * one precept more, tho” not 


plainly: expreſs'd by the Eſſ a), fince both the former 


and this are virtually included in the care of the plot, 


which i is enjoin'd by the Eſay. The Greek poets. ne- 
ver cram'd into their tragedies more perſons than were 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to the carrying 
on their falle; but our modern poets, like Mr. Bays, 


are fond of filling the ſtage with abundavce of per- 
| ſons, many of which have nothing to do in the 


action of the play. The painters, when there are 
more figures in a piece than are abſolutely neceſſary, 
call them figures to be let. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
greater number of our dramatic perſons in moſt of 
our modern plays, they are figures to be * ang indeed 


| have nothing to do there. 


Beſides the main deſign compos 'd with an, 
Each moving ſcene muſt be a plot apart. 
Contrive each little turn, mark every place; 
As painters firſt chalk out the future face. 
Yet be not fondly your own flave for this, 
But Sing hereafter what bes e 


” 
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Tie Eſa does not mean by this, that che Tec) 
bf the Pagedy are tb e Uifctene phe from ths "fs 
hie; there can be nothing more diſtant fort his in- 
tentions, whb always thinks juſtly in What he favs; 
and can therefore by no means be thought to offet 
abſurd an injunction; but his Grace deſigns, by theſe 
words, only to inform the poet, that, in the drawitis 
the plan of his Trazedy, he muſt not be (arisfy's with 
the out- lines of the Jabli, the characters, att the th 
bike. But finte from the ub, the churacleri and Teves 
tal ſcenes of paſſion do naturally and unavoĩdably pto- 
deed, it belongs to the poet's prudence, that he may 
not want 2 guide in his Writing, but always have be- 
fore his eyes what he is to do, to chalk out the ſeve- 
tal turns, and whole courſe of the paſſton and bufiſeis 
of every one of choſe ſcenes; fo that they may not 
deviate from the main deſign of the fable, or ffom 
the nature of the paſſion that is drawn in euch, which 
the poet would be apt to do; ſhout be leave the fit! 
conſideration of every ſcene to the time of his writing 
it. As for example: There is nh doubt, bur that Eu- 
ripides; when he form'd in his mind that admirable 
ſcene betwixt Agamenmon and Menelaus; which I have 
given the reader before, mark'4 out in his ptan the 
whole Coutfe of it, and every place where tho fine 
turns of the paſſion were to come in, which we find 
in that excellent ſcene; and this is that plot apart 

which his Grace deſigns. Tis true, that the word 
plot, in the common acceptation, means the fable, bur 
in teality it likewife ſignifies 4 d or contyrbauce, 
and in this laſt ſenfe it is here to be taken: "Fittightt 
even fay the fame of the fcene of Brutus and Caſſius, 
Where tho there is but one turn, yet the riſings and 
R z flallings 
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fallings of the anger between them might very well 


have been mark d out before a word of it was writ- 


ten. This conſideration will hold good through all 


. ee of Toys, grief, joy, aer, or de- 
AIT. «bx 

But then the poet is rot to be his own, ſlave for this, 
that is, be muſt not be ſo bound up 5 his firſt 
| net as to make, no alterations in it when he 
comes to write, tho he ſhall find ſufficient cauſe for 
the doing of it. The draught of the fable, the cha- 
racters, the incidents and paſſion, which includes the 
particular ſcenes we have, been ſpeaking of, is the 
work of a ſedate. judgment. But when the poet 
comes to write, he is often elevated by the warmth of 
fancy above the cooler conſiderations of judgment, 
and hits upon ſome extraordinary thing in one happy 
moment, which the calmer reflections of hours 
would never have produc d. Thus Vigil, in the 
end book, ſpeaking of Miſenus the unk. n. 
of 0 22 — non profantior a 4a 
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And there Nopr in n his firſt copy. But! in ng it 
to Auguſtus, a ſudden oy ſeiz'd him, and, he * fill d 
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his! is cient to een his Grace's s meaning 
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Jet be nöt Fortdly your otum ade for this; e 
But change hereafter 1 what 9 amiſs, 1 


Think nat ſo much where. * thoughts 
to place, bid is yd Deb 10 


. 


As what-a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe.-— 


That is, what a man in ſuch KENT LW « — 
ſeſs d with ſuch paſſions, and autg d in ſuch a manner, 
would think upon ſuch an oecaſion. But of t FR! I 
have laid Ene el : — 
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Neither i in Comedy v this fulfce; \ p 
The player & too muſt be before your eyes... # 45 
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And tho' 'tis drydgery to ſtoop fo ow, CS 


75 him 5 muſt your ſecret meaning ſhow: 

"aiſle . | aging gone 1 all tha ati 
which he has thought fit to add, with the fineſt taſte 
in the world, to thoſe common and known rules of 
Tragedy which we find. in Ariſtotle, proceeds nom to 
ſome few conſiderations upon Comedy, which ate not 
leſs juſt and curious than thoſe he has given us upon 
Tragedy... The et indeed cannot be call d a precept 
of writing, but is certainly ſo. of prudence; ſince ſo 
much depends upon the actox in the repreſentation. 
The next is of a more important nature, as 8 
directed to the inſtruction of the writer, that he may 
avoid a fault too frequent. in our comic Poets. 


* "Expoſe 
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Expoſe na ngle fap, but lay the load 


More equally, and fpread the folly broad: 
Mieer-caxcambs are too obvious; oft we ſee 
A fool derided by as bad as he 
Hawks fly at nobler game ; in this low way fo 
A very owl may prove a bird of prey. 
Sah poets fo will one poor fop devour. 

But to collect, like bees, from every flower 
Ingredients to compoſe this precious juice, 
e ſerves the world for pleaſure, and "= uſe, 
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But 5 Flfaf lad, pnimitated ber. TE” 


'Tis certain, that the Eſſay is 8 perfectly and 
viſibly i in the right, for a comic character can never be 
valuable, that is not general; «hoſe that are only 
particular yield no inſtruction. And it was a very 
odd defence that 1 heard a great poet onee give for 
the Mvoſe of Ben Johnſon, which was, that Ben knew 
ai certain perſon of that extravagant humour. But 
Ben was too judicious a poet to take the ſingle extra- 
vagance of any obe perſon, to be a juſt character 
1 a 117 5 e e The e I Con- 
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greve, f in 1 his letter to Mr. Demis about humour, gives 
a much better defence of Ben upon this head; and 
evidently proves, that Moroſe is not a particular, but 
gt character, as his words will ſhow. | 


- The charafter of Motoſe, in the Silent Woman, 1 
rake ro be a character of humour, and I chuſe to inſtance 
| this character to you from many others of the ſame author, 

| becauſe I know it has been condemm d by many as unnatural, 
and farce ; and you have your ſelf hinted ſome diſlike of it, 
| for the ſame reaſon, in a letter #0 me Wr of 
Johnſon's plays. 

Let us ſuppoſe Moroſe 1 0 mats netball 
and melancholy ; is there any yt ri offenfive to ont of 
ſuch a diſpefition, than noiſe and clamour ? Let any man 
that has the ſpleen ( and there are enough in England) be 
judge. We ſee common examples of this humour in little 
every day. Tis ten to one but thret parts in far of the 
company that you dine with are diſcumpos d and ſtartled at 
the cutting of a cork, or ſcratching a plate with a-kitife, It 
is 4 proportion of the ſame humour, that maker ſuch or 
| ay other noiſe, 0 enſroe to the perſon that hears it; for there 
ate Others who will not be diſturb d at all by ii. Well! but 
Moroſe you will ſay is ſo extravagant, he cannot bear any 


diſcourſe or converſation above a uuliſper. Why, i ig his 
exceſs of this humour that makes him become ridiculous; and 


qualifies. his charafter for Comech. I the poet hind: Sven 
him but a moderate proportion of that humour, tit odds but 
half the audiente would have fided with the chataBter; and 
have condemn'd the author for expofing a humour, which was 
neither remarkable nor ridiculous. Befides, the diſtance of 
the flage requires the figure repreſented to be ſomething lar- 
R 4 ger 
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ger than the life ; and ſure a picture may have features lar- 
ger in proportion, and yet be very like the original. If this 
exactneſs of quantity were 10 be obſerv'd in wit, as ſome 
world hade it in humour, what would become of thoſe cha- 
rafters that are defogn'd for men of wit? ] believe, if a 
poet ſhould fleal a dialogue of any length from the extem- 


pore diſcourſe of the tuo wittieſt men _ earth, he would 
Fuad the ſcene but —_ yeceiv/d by the rows 0 


n os tis plain; than Morſe is not 2 particu- 
lar, but a general character, as J have obſerv'd ; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of almoſt all the characters of 
Ben Johnſon, and indeed of every character of any 

other comic poet that is truly valuable.” It is no diffi- 
cult matter for a fellow of a very ſhallow under- 
ſanding, to make ſport with ſome particular charac- 
rer, and expoſe on the ſtage ſome particular perſon, 
that is not ſo great a fool as the author who expoſes 
him. But it is only the talent of a great enius to 
form, from the various follies of many, go comic 
character truly ridiculous" and uſeful, which, when 
done, will always find applauſe from the judicious at 


leaſt, if not from the million ; ; or to put it in bi 
anon Vores 2 322 


Dos to eck, like . . every vis ar 
. Ingredients to compoſe this precious juice, © a 
Which ſerves the world for pleaſure, and for . 
In ſpight of faction, this uud favour get. Es, 
_ r r yer.” e 
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Another fault, which often-does befal, 
Is when the wit. of ſome great poet uy” 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, ft 


That ev'n his fools ſpeak ſenſe, as if e 5 : 


And each by inſpiration breaks his jeſt. 


45; 
> 4. £19 © I 5 


1 6 once the juſtneſs« of each part be be, 204232 


well may we lavgh, but at the poers c 


This precept, tho extremely ji aſt for the bine ft it 


was given in, ſeems of little neceflity 1 now; for about 
fifteen years after the reſtoration, „ all was gay, all 
ſprightly, and vivacious, and gh: every where 2 
bounded; the very ſtateſmen were ſo fond of it, that, 
as Sir Willian' Temple obſerves, many of them had 
much rather have been taken notice of for faying 2 
witty thing, than for doing a wiſe one. This ſpirit, « 
wit, that was diffus'd ſo generally through the bri 
fort; had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the writers of 
the greateſt fame ſo far, that they were fonder of 
faying a witty thing in their Comedies, than a juſt one. 
Among theſe | poets there was none more eminent than 
the author of the Chum y- ſe, and Plain-Dealer, 
nor any one who finn'd more againſt this precept, as 
is plain from the characters of Novel, the Lord Plaufi- 
ble, and even tlie very Tars, by which the juſtneſs 
of the characters was loſt; and ſo he grew a very 
faulty writer, even by the exceſs of his wir; for of 
15 it is 9 CTA Fa: es % i PUG 
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Thit cin bs filr ſpoke feuſe, at if poſſe, 


Aud each by inſpiration broke his jeſt. 


Tho I fee no great fear of the like offence in any 

our preſent poets, yet many have been guilty of 
e to do it in their aukward way, by a ſott 
; of pert chi- chat; which as often leads them out of 
the character, without the amends of fine wit and re- 
fle&ion, as theſe did the poets animadverted on in 
this place by the EJay. Among many plays of this 
kind I ſhall take notice only of two, viz. the Care- 

s Husband and the Chit-chat, the ſeveral authors of 
t oſe two plays having little regard to humour, tho 
the principal buſineſs of Comedy, as knowing little of 


it; they were petſons of faſhion, and very well ac- 
quainted with a genteel converſation, and therefore 


it was no difficult matter for them to give us 4 
Ufaughr n 


Aleunnder us d to ſay, that EM he had form'd his 


ptor he Iook'd upon his comedy as three parts fi- 
nine; but Menander and theſe, gentlemen had very 


different ideas of dtamatic writin DB; ; for the plots of the 


two plays I have mention'd cou'd not in probability 
take up above lialf an hour in their formation; and 


this is the general fault of all thoſe plays which 


they cal! genteel comedies, a thing utterly unknown 
to rhe aicients, and even to that great maſter of 


Joe, Ben Johnſon, which natural) Y being in the next 
lines of che Eſſay. | 


That {tlly thing n men call how wit avoid, 
With which our age ſo nauſeouſly is cloyd; 
Humour 5 
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Humour's the main, -wit ſhould be only brought, 


Ay turn agreeably lame ptoper thought. 


There is nothing more juſt than this obſervation, 
that humour is the main thing in comedy, eſpecially 
in Engliſh comedy. Mr. Congreve and Sir William 
Temple make it of Englih growth, and the natural 
effect of the freedom of our people. Whether there 
was any ſuch thing in the Greek poets of the new 
comedy (for in the old there is nothing to be found 
of it) I know not, yet from the ſame freedom which 
has given birth to it in England, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that Menander was not without it ; becauſe 
the Athenian people, and indeed almoſt all the Gre 
cians, had full as great liberty as the Eng/iþ can pre- 
tend to; nay, in my opinion, a much greater; and 
perhaps this was the vis conica which Julius Cæſar 
complains was wanting in Terence, who, tho he took 
all his plays from Menander, by injudiciouſly clapping 
two Greek comedies into one Latin one, could not tranſ- 
fuſe the humour or vis comicu of the Grecian into his 
writings, which made the ſame Julius Cæſar call him 
dimidium Menandri, the half of Menander. 

But be this as it will, for I own it a meer conjec- 
ture, it is not much to our purpoſe. 1178 

Humour being ſo neceſſary to comedy, it may per- 
haps be thought requiſite that I ſhould here deter- 
mine what humour is; but fince ſo great a maſter 
of the. comic genius, as Mr. Congreve, will not, in 
his letter to Mr. Dennis on this ſubje&, pretend to 
give any definition of it, but on the contrary de- 
clares all ſuch. definitions to be impracticable; 1 
ſhall, not preſume to venture on a province which he 
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has declin'd; and yet I cannot help ſaying a few words 
about it, which perhaps may be look d upon to be lit- 
_ tle leſs. What 1 have to ſay therefore, i: 1s, that at leaſt 
the. molt valuable and entertaiffing humour is not with- 
out a mixture of ſome of the paſſions; every paſſion (as 
1 have g elſewhere obſety d) has two faces, one ſerious, 
and the other ridiculous ; ; the ſerigus is appropriated to 
Tragedy, the. ridiculous to Comedy. An example will 
make this Plainer : There is no paſſion more violent 
and tragic than anger, nor leſs liable to provoke 
laughter, if it 1s void of ſome extravagances thruſt up- 
a it by the fantaſtical rants in ſeveral of our modern 
Let any one read but the fixſt ſcene of the 
Ahe, and he will find that the auger between 
Face and Subtle is perfectly ridiculqus; the ſame may 
| be | faid of joy, and the other paſſions, But without 
ar definition or, attempt. that way, I think that 
whaeyer:c deſigns to write comedy, ſhould, by a tho- 
rough converſation with, and ſtudy, of our moſt ce- 
kbrated comic writings, arrive. at 4 true taſte in 
TJ articular. 1 have elſewhere. e che the 
conn ideration of Randolph's Muſes Looking-glaſs, and 4 
do ſo here again, h believing that it al be of 


great uſe to him. 


-. 


But, ſince the 19 we of lite have i koi 


r fry: * 


Shine i in no dreſs fo much as in their own; T% 
The better by example to convince, e 
Caft but a view on this wrong ff ſi 0 of bee. 


Dl 


Fixft, a ſoliloquy i is calmly made, 
Where e every reaſon is exactly weig gba, 
5d doiny in $ * 0 2a wich 
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Which once perform d, moſt opportunely oomes 
Some hero frighted at the nojle of drums, es 
For her ſweet fake, whom at firſt f ght be loves 
And all in metaphor his paſſion proves: 
But ſome ſad accident, tho' yet aki wy 
Parting this pair, to leave the fwain alone, 
He ſtrait grows * „tho we know not 
70 tilt Vll) 800d 28 N. 
Then, to ablige. his cdl needs vill die. 
But firſt he makes a ſpeech, wherein he 015 v1 
The abſent nymph, how much his lame excels; 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly eee 
To that low d mn, ( whom yet he ſcarce: does 
aun 263 3 know,) 
Who « firait appears ( but who can fate with- 
STDs 3 [ ſtand ?) 
Too 18 ths to hold his haſty hand, e 
That juſt has given himſelf the cruel 1 
At which his very rival's heart is broke; pr 
Who more to his new friend, than miſtreſs kind, 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind . 
Of ſuch a death preters the pleaſing chris | 
To love, and living i in his lady's s arms. * 6 4/1 


3 1 — 


Tho- this ridicule of the fantaſtical tragedies of king 
. 80 : Charls 
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I Charks the ſerond's time may be thought leſs juſt ap 


on thoſe of dur days 7 I dare aſſert, that moſt of 
it will reach even theſe, and that whatever folly is 


here ridicul'd that is not to be found in out more 


modern plays; they — full as e 
and numerous. EEE 


How amet and what oke things 
are theſe # 
10 thin they rail at cho they cannot pleaſe ; | 


Conclude us only partial for the dead; 
And gradge the fign of old Bey Jobnſor's head: 


Sa authors of thele ſhatneff and: inouſttous 
things, or things as ſhameful and monſtrous; are the 
principal men who rail at the rules of writing; for 

they are againſt the rules; becauſe the rules are a- 
gainſt them; and I am ſure I may be Poſitive; that 
Ae is not one author of any one nation that has 
written againſt Ariſtotle, whoſe works have not been 
condemn'd; by the precepts of that philoſopher. 1 
ſhall inſtance only in three, Corneille in. France, Lopez. de 
Vega in Spain, and Sir Richard Blackmore in England; 
I paſs over the little feribblers, for they bark ar A 
riftorle, becauſe they do not underſtand him; but 
that is not the caſe of the three whom J have 
named, who are men eminent for learning and 
parts, and who have choſen. rather to oppaſe 4 
riſtetle, and the known and eſtabliſh'd rules of arty 
than to take pains ti cortect or avoid thoſe ertors 
which they have been guilty of in thein works againſt 
them. Mſouf. Dacier has ſufficiently eonfuted * 
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To be the higheſt reach of human ſenſa; 
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and the rules of Lopez de Laa ars deer d by time 


and oblivion, without gaining his point, ar wakipg 
one convert t to them. 10 a. 8157 Richard has, ſ 100 


ceeded better I have Ae 4 little conſider d, 
mall farther, in my remarks on what the Ey ſays 


upon the * * 
JV | ? 114 won 2 A 
Breathleſs almoſt, we n at hah en A 
Parnaſſus hill, on whoſe bright airy 5 
The epic poets ſo divinely how, | 5 
And with juſt pride behold the ei 


Heroic poems have a juſt pretence, 3781 1 


A work of ſuch ineftimable Wort. 
There are hut two the world bas ver boni 
C- forth; 
Homer and Virgil! With what Ucred ae, TE 
Do thoſe. mers: founds the warld's attention 
9551 [ * 
juſt as a acne forms below the reſt 
Of men, or rather is. a two-legg'd heaſt, 
So theſe gigantic ſouls, amaz d, we find 
As much above, the reſt of, human kind. eiii 
Nature's whole ſtrength united dms 0 
And univerſal ſhouts attend their name! 
Read Homer once, and you can read no More; 
For all things elſe appear ſo dull and poor. 


Verſe 


f236) 

Verſe will ſeem: proſe : yet often bn him 160k; 
And you will hardly need another book. _ 
Had * Boſſu never writ, the world had ſtill, 
Like Indians, vie wid this wondrous piece of 

| 1909 e T Skill, 

As ſomething of divine, the work admir'd ; 

Not pe to be inſtructed, but inſpir d. 


Gen where al tlie mighty magic lies; 
Deſcrib'd the ſeeds, and in What order own, 
That have to ſuch a vaſt proportion g roõ.] n. 
Sure, from ſome angel he the ſecret knew, 
Who through this labyrinth las given the elle 
But what, alas, avails it poor mankind, 

To ſee · this promiſed land, yet ſtay behind! ? 
The way is ſhewn; but who has ſtrength to go? 
What skilful bard does every ſciencE know? © 
Whoſe fancy flies beyond weak reaſon's light, | 
And yet has judgment to direct it riglt? 
Whoſe juſt diſdernment, Virgil. Ike, is hit 
Never to ſay too little; or too much? 

Let ſuch-a man begin without delay; - 

But he muſt do beyond what can 7% 
Muſt above Miltor's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where lebe mY T * len of 
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All that the noble author of the Eſ has been 

pleas'd to ſay in the foregoing verſes, is à moſt ele- 
gant and juſt praiſe of the epic poem, and its princi- 
pal (I had almoſt ſaid only) author Hamer. That the 
epic poem is the greateſt performance of the wit of 
man, I think has never yet bten controverted., Tra 
gedy, the next excellent to it, brings all its leſſons to 
teach thoſe moral duties that are deceſſary t to He 
happy conduct of private life; but the leſſons tat 
by the epic poem are political, and direct the con: jo 
of ſtates and kingdoms: As much therefore as the 
importance of the latter is greater than that of the 
former, ſo much does the Epopwia excel the. tray 
poem. 
But tho? this prebemigence of the Epopeia | be not 
diſputed by any of our modern cavillers againſt the 
Ancients ; yet in theſe latter times Homer, the father of 
this admirable ſort of poem, has been often attack'd 
as extreamly defective, and very much ſhort of thoſe 
things, to which the name of epic poem has been 
given by their authors. It would be endleſs, at leaſt 
very tedious, to remark upon all of them; yet ſince 
the juſtification of Honer includes the juſtification of 
that elegant eulogy. of the Eſay upon him, I think 
my ſelf obliged to anſwer the objections brought by 
Sir Richard Blackmore againſt him and Virgil, in his 
Eſay upon epic poetry. 

If Sir Richard had conſidered what the polite world 
bas gain'd by the Lias and Odyfles of Homer, to ſay 
nothing of Virgil in this place, I faney that he had 
left the remains of the immortal Homer undiſturb'd 
by eavils ſo very injudicious, that I am ſorry to find 

8 them 
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them in his writings. If he had ſtudied Homer tho- 
roughly in all his parts, he would have feen the 
foundation and excellence of every province of poe- 
try is deriv'd from Homer; firſt, the epic poem, then 
tragedy, comedy, the elegy and Iyric ; that he has taught 
great generals conduct in war, wiſe legiſlators whole- 
ſome inſtitutes in peace, eloquence to the greateſt o- 
rators in the world, and the art of deſigning to the 
moſt celebrated painters and ſculptors both of Greece 
and Zaly; ſince he has excelt'd all the philoſophers in 
teaching the moſt valuable part of philoſophy, M oR a- 
LITY; ſince all the Greek grammarians learnt their 
art from him, and all the youth of thoſe polite coun- 
tries received their firlt impreſſions of virtue and 
knowledge from the ſtudy of his works. | 
Sure I ſay, if Sir Richard had but conſidered theſe 
things, he would have had more modeſty, at leaſt 
would have us'd more caution, than in fo open a man- 
ner, and meerly upon his own ſingle authority, to 
have endeavour'd to leſſen ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledg d a character of excellence in all valuable litera- 
ture. But indeed he has given Hemer his revenge, 
when, in the very fame book where he is condemn d, 
we find an author extoll'd for the greateſt genius in 
tragedy, both of this, or any other nation or age, who 
has not the leaſt, no not one fingle quality of a truly 
tragic genius; but when we once forfake evident 
truth, we wander into ſtrange abſurdities. That 
_ what I have ſaid may not ſeem to be gratis dictum, 


I ſhall proceed to a ſhort examination of what Sir 
Richard has offer d. 


It 


3 | 

It is a very fallacious way of fixing the nature of 
a poem on the etymology of the term ot name by 
which it is called. Thus Sir Richard Blackmore, ih 
his E/ay upon epic poetry; endeavours to give us the 
nature of that poem from the term epos, without 
conſulting the Opinion and notion of the ancients, 
from whom we derive the term of epoperia , by that 
to ſee what they meant by it. 3 

To ſee how ridiculous this is, we need but conſi- 
der the term tragedy; for ſhould we take the deſign 
of that poem to be the meaning of the original word, 
it muſt relate to nothing but goats, for trafedia ſigni- 
fies the goat ſong. | 

Mr. Addiſm in the Sectators, in his criticiſms upoti 
Milton, ſeems to have miſtaken. the matter, in en- 
deavouring to bring that poem to the rules of the 
epopeia, which cannot be done i and led by the ſarhe 
error, Sir Richard Blackmore endeavotrs to defend 
that great poet by his own rules of the epopeia ; but 
they are both miſtaken ; ir is not an heroic poem, 
but a divine one, and indeed a new ſpecies. It is 
plain that the propoſition of all the heroi poems 
of the ancients mentions ſome one perſon as the ſub- 
ject of their poem. Thus Homer begins his Dias, by 
propoling to ling the anger of Achilles ; and his Odyſ- 


ſes begins, 


| Muſe, ſpeak the man, who, ſince the fiege of Toy; 
S many rowns, ſuch change of manners ſaw: 
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And 
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And Fog begins his En with, ... 
- | Hens and the man I fog &c. 


But Aiken begins hs Wes things, and. not of 
men; 48, | 


Of man's, firſt di ale and the fr | 1 + 
of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte \ 01 
rought death into the world, and all our Woe, = 
With tos of Eden, ill one greater nan 
Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, As 
.. heavenly muſe. . | 
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I am ſurpriz d, that a FT who padde to a 
ſtronger and cleater reaſon than Ariſtorle, ſhould, how- 
ever, ſo gtoſly fail, as Sir Richard Blackmore has done 
in his Eſay upon epic Poetry, of which he ſeems no 
where to have a juſt notion; particularly, when he 
ſays, that if Horace knew the ſubject of Homer's poem, 
it was the Trojan war; whereas he had no occaſion 
to have recourſe to Horace for Homer's ſubject, fince he 
himſelf tells us, in the very firſt lines of his Nias and 
his 0dy/es, what his ſubje& of each poem is, viz. the 
anger of Achilles, and its fatal conſequences, in the I 
lias; and the travels or voyages of Ulyſſes, in that of 
the Odyſſes. A juſt conſideration of this would not 
only have prevented his weak aſperſions of the im- 
mortal Homer, but plainly have ſhow'd him, that his 
deſign and ſubject of his poem was not the Trejau 
wat, but one event only of it, and that of the high- 
eſt importance, that 1s, the anger of Achilles, and his 

_ quarrel 
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quarrel w! th Aamemnon; ; by which he ſhows the fa- 
tal conſequences of a diſunion of conbederated pow- 
ers; and therefore the neceſſity of a perfe& good un- 
derſtanding between the Greek ſtares in their Wars 
with the great King, whoſe formidable power was 
too mighty to be reliſted, by any one particular ſtate 
of Ges and therefore that it was abſolutely. neceſ- 
Gary, for the common ſafety of the Greeks, to unite 
their ſeveral powers into one body againſt the com- 
mon enemy: And if Sir Richard Blackmore had con- 
ſider d this, he would not have found fault with Ho- 
mer for continuing his poem beyond the death of 
Hector; for till the funeral rights of Patroclus were 
celebrated, and Achilles entirely pacified by the com- 
plaints and petition of Priam, the anger of Achille 
was not entirely at an end; and if Homer had left off 
his poem before thoſe two particulars, he had not 
made his action compleat, becauſe the rranquility of 
Achilles was not reſtored to that ſtate in which the 
beginning of i it found him. 5 confeſs that Horate, 
in his epiſtle to Lolius, does not direaly conlider 
the main or principal end of Homer's poem: but 0* 
ther accidental doftrines which may be drawn from 
it; for in the execution of one great deſi ign, it is 
impoſſible but that many important! leſſons may be 
learnt from it distinct from the chief aud princi- 
pal end of t the poem. Thus in the OEdipus of Hpbo- 
cles, the moral is to ſhow that no man is entirely hap- 
p before death; but then to prove this mar al, it 
was neceſſary to give OEdipus ſuch faults and follies 
as we find he has: And the ill effects of thoſe faults 
and follies afford another leſſon diſtinct from che 1 
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ral moral of the Tragedy, that is, his obſtinacy, curio- 
ſity and choler, which warn us. to have a care of 
. them, ſince they were productive of ſo many evils to 
thoſe who were poſſeſs d by them; and this has 
made Plutarch give us another moral of the OEdipus, 
than that which Sophocles has deliver'd in that Trage- 
dy And thus Hiace, in his conſideration of Humer, 
has had regard more to the particular leſſons which 
reach every man, than to that grand and ſublime 
doctrine which was Homer's chief and principal aim, 
and which only regards the public good; for theſe 
Soar; Oo 


Trojani beli ſcriptorem, mazime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Præneſte releg: : TN | 
Oui, quid fie pulehiuon, quid tarpe, quid utile, quid nan 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 


And ſo on, which is no more than to ſay that Humer 
teaches us moral leſſons fuller and better than tlie 
- philoſophers. But it does not follow, that be calls Homer 
rhe writer of the Trojan war, any otherwiſe than as 
the ſubject of his poem was one event of that war, and 
the ſcene of his action lay at the ſiege of Try. Hr 
rate knew very well, that the ſubje& of an epic, as 
well as a dramatic poem, could be but one action; 
but the Trojau war could not properly and ſtricty 
be call'd one action, to which Homer has no farther 
regard in his Jigs, than as it was interwoven with 
the anger of Achilles, which alone was the ſubject 
of his poem; There is the ſame error in Mr. Dry- 
flen's pręfape to du Feſuy, | 
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Sir Richard Blackmore is for giving us new rules of 
epic poetry, and begins with a great parade of words 
againſt the rules of Ariſtorle, and would have it, be” 
cauſe ſome part of that great man's philoſophy was 
at laſt rejected by the modern philoſophers, as des Car- 
ze and others, that we ought therefore to throw aſide 
likewiſe his precepts in the art of poetry. But this 
learned gentleman has not ſufficiently conſider'd the 
reaſon of this rejection of thoſe parts of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, nor indeed the occafion of their original 
eſtabliſhment in the ſchools, which was not from rhe 
demonſtration and evident principles of that philoſo- 
pher's doctrines; bur becauſe chiefly they contributed 
to prove thoſe corrupt principles of religion, which the 
Romiſo church had brought in and fix'd as the fun- 
damental articles of faith, and which was the reaſon 
that the ſchoolmen of thoſe times rejected Plato, and 

choſe Ariſtotle, ek 
Ariftotle in his metaphyſics diſtinguiſhes. betwixt 
the appearance or accidents, and the ſubjects in which 
they inhere; but this by the way of abſtraction on- 
ly, and not as if he ſuppos'd it to be in reality. 
This diſtinction hit the buſineſs of tranſubſtantiation, 
and it was for that reaſon only, that the ſchoolmen 
fix d his authority, or igſe dixit, and not from the uni- 
verſal conſent of all men, and in all ages and nations 
where his philoſophy had appear'd; fo that the in- 
ſtance which Sir Richard gives is very defe&ive, not 
to fay unfair, when he puts that, which was forc'd 
upon mankind, on the ſame bottom with what 
was voluntarily receiv'd, from the evidence of the 
truth and reaſon that was found in thoſe works of A. 
& Wo riſtotle, 
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riſtotle, that have met with that univerſal approba- 
tion which his poetics, his rhetorics, his politics, and his 
ethics have found. If Sir Richard had ſufficiently con- 
ſider d what Monſ. Dacier ſays in his preface to his 
notes on Ariſtotle's poetics, he would not have ſaid one 
word of what he has offer d againſt the Sragyrite, or 
elſe at leaſt he would have found it neceſſary to have 
fully and clearly anſwer'd all that Dacier has ſaid on 
that ſubje&, of which he has been pleas d to take no 
manner of notice; ſo that the reaſons of the French 
eritic- remain in full force, and thoſe of Sir Richard 
fall to the ground, without any manner of value or 
efficacy. One would haye thought that after he had 
made ſuch an harangue againſt Ariſtotle, he ſhould ar 
leaſt have excell'd him in the plainneſs, clearneſs, ſim- 
plicity, and evidence of his principles, for all thoſe 
qualities are every where viſible in what Ariſtotle de- 
livers; but I am afraid we cannot ſay ſo of what this 
modern author has thought fit to give us. There is 
nothing ſo common thro' his whole Eſay, tho' upon 
a didactic ſubject, as a ſort of pindaric, digreſſive, 
or rambling manner; he gives you in the titles of ſe- 
veral heads ſome certain point, and part, as the fable; 
where one would. i imagine that he ſhould only treat 
of that part of the poem, and ſhow its excellencies 
and defects; inſtead of that, we have little more 
than the very title, and a ramble from that, thro all 
the parts of the poem, even to the diction. 

Ho Sir Richard cou'd fancy that Horace made the 
Tjen war the ſubject of Homers poem from the firſt 
line of his letter to Lollius, I can't imagine: Tis true, 
be 478. that he has read over the writer of the 7ro- 
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jan war; but that does not determine, that that was 
the ſubject of his poem. It is ſufficient to Juſtify, 
Horace, that he might be call'd the writer of the Tro- 
jan war, as the ſubje& of his poem was a remarkable 
event of that war. Methinks Sir Richard might ra- 
ther have fix d the ſubj ject of Homer's poem to the 
love of Paris, ſince in 75 ſame letters to Lollixs, diſ- 
tinguiſhing the two poems of Homer, he ads of the 
Nn. 0 | 


 Paridis proper narratur amorem, &c. | 
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But here is — remarkable n that Her 
race here. ſpeaks. of the Odyſſes as well as the Dias, 
and by conſequence calls the return of Nuſſes the Tos 
jan war, as well as the anger of Achilles ; tho the 
whole ſubje& of the Odyſſes be after the deſtruction 
of Troy ; ſo that he might have found out a great 
many more faults in Hamer, than he has been pleas d 
to coin, on the falſe ſuppoſition that the Trojan war 


was his ſubject; becauſe he vs very. litle about 
Paris and his love. 


But what. occaſion had be ro Gels as 1 have did, 
for the ſubject of Homer in Horace, or any one elſe, 
ſince Homer himſelf tells us, in the very firſt lines of 
his poem, that his ſubject was the anger of 2 2 
And then it is plain, that all the faults he has urg d 
againſt that great Poet are of no manner of force or 
conſideration; for the anger of Achilles was not fully 
-gppeas'd till the celebration of rhe funeral. rites, of 
Patroclus was over, and Priam had: by his prayers 
and tears vanquiſh'd the remains of his revenge and 


anger, 
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anger,” by obtaining the body of Hector, as I have 
juſt before obſerv'd. 

There is this material difference betwixt Homer and 
all the other poets who have written, or pretended to 
write epic poems, both antiemt and modern, and much 
to the advantage of the blind Grecian bard : All the o- 
ther epic poets have made it their buſineſs to celebrate, 
by their poems, either ſome particular heroe or heroes, 
or ſome remarkable event in hiſtory, which gives em 
very little advantage above the romances of our latter 
times, But Homer does not propoſe to celebrate any 
heroe, how eminent ſoever ; and Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Ulyſſes, and the reſt, that ſhine in his two poems, are 
only introduc'd to prove and eſtabliſh the two impor- 
tant leſſons he defign'd to teach his countrymen, of 
which that of the Hias is much of the greater impor- 
tance, and that ſo great, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to find any one equal to it; for it was to ſhew them 
that union was abſolutely neceſſary to give ſucceſs to 
confederated powers. And this was of the more con- 
ſequence to Greece; becauſe the Grecians were a peo- 
ple divided into many petty ſtates enjoying a happy 
liberty, which they could never preſerve againſt the 
exorbitant power of the great king of Perfia, but by 
2 firm union among themſelves, by ſhewing, that 
when they were ſo united, they bore down the grea- 
teſt power of Afia; but when they admitted diſcord; 
their enemies prevail'd ; and, by the example of the war 
of Troy, endeavour'd to convince them, that whene- 
ver Greece ſhould firmly unite, they would always be 
an over-match for the 4fiatic powers; ſo that the 
Riad which Homer undertook to teach by his Ilias, 
2 reach d 


(0 
reach'd to the preſervation of the liberties and happł- 
neſs of all the Grecian ſtates. To this purpoſe he 
choſe to ſing the anger of Achilles, and the ill effects 
of his quarrel with Agamemnon, but not Achilles him- 
ſelf, his valour or noble atchievements; thoſe are only 
mer, uſe of as the beſt means ol proving the leſſon he 
pos d to teach. 

816 ir Richard's objections againſt Virgil ſeem founded 
on no better a ground than hat he has urged againſt 
Homer, particularly in two things: firſt, in his heroes 
ingratitude to Dido; the other, his ſeeking help from 
Evander, the head, or king of a Greek colony in 
lab, tho' a Trojan. As for the firſt, I cannot but 
ſmile at Sir Richard's accuſation of ZAEneas for forſa- 
king of Dido. It may not, perhaps, be ſo gallant, 16. 
en Chevalier, as might be agreeable toa modern romance; 
but Sir Richard ſhould know, and I believe, if his bu- 
ſineſs had not been to load Virgil as well as Homer 
with faults to excufe his own, he does know, that mo- 
dern cuſtoms and manners are not the rules of judging 
of thoſe of antiquity, when the punctilios of Freuch 
breeding were not known in the world. And we find 
that AZzeas was not the only heroe of antiquity who 
forſook a fair lady that had doated upon him. The- 
feus, the companion of Hercules himſelf, and a herde of 
the firſt magnitude, forſook Ariadve, after ſhe had lene 
him the clue to paſs the labyrinth that contain'd the 
Minotaur, by which ſhe not only ſav d his life, and de- 
liver'd Athens from the yearly tribute of a human fa» 
crifice to that monſter, but fled alſo with him from 
her father's court ro accompany him home. Bur 
what did this great herce do? why, left the poor diſ- 

conſolate 
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conſolate lady in the iſle of Naxos, where ſhe-might 
have dy d of deſpair for her —— loyer, had nat 
the god Bacchm come and apply d a more agrecablc 
remedy to her ſufferings: | 
| Faſer, the head of the Argonauts, alter M daa bad 
deülrer'd! him from all the danger he was to go thro 
to obtain and carry off the golden fleece from Colchos, 
took her with him into Greece; but there, in a ſtrange 
country, he forſook her for Creuſa the daughter of 
Creon, king « of Corinth ; and tis obſervable, that Euri- 
Fides, in his tragedy of Medea, puts ſuch a juſtifica- 
tion of what he had done in the mouth of Jaſon, as 
ſhews, that this infidelity of the lover to his miſtreſs 
was not ſuch a crime in the opinion of thoſe times, 
as Sir Richard Blackmore would make the deſerting of 
Dido to be in Areas; for indeed women in thoſe 
parts of the world, and thoſe times, were not of that 
importance that they are made to be in the French 
romances; but this is not the only, nor indeed the 
principal defence of Vimil in this particular. Sir Ri- 
chard would have been but juſt to this great Poet, if 
he had fairly conſider d the whole caſe, as we find 
it in the poem itſelf; he would have found there, 
that there were ſome higher agents concern d in all 
this matter than Dido agd Areas. And here it is 
neceſſary to conſider the then receiv d notion of the 
gods, among which we know that the. gods and god- 


- deſſes could not hinder the actions of each other. 
This being premis d, we muſt remember that June, 
ont of an implacable hatred to the Trojan race, had 
fatigu'd and perſecuted Aueds, and driven him to 
ky diſtreſſes thro his whole voyage, and at laſt 
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rais'd a great ſtorm, by which, tho! the could. not 
deſtroy him and his followers, they were all driven 
upon the African coaſt. Venus, the Mother of Mien; 
being as watchful for the ſafety of her ſon as Ju 
was for his deſtru&ion, raiſes that paſſion of love in 
Dido s breaſt, who was a particular ſervant and. Ha. 
vourite of Jund's „to ſecure Æneas againſt the trea- 
thery or eruelty of a people whom ihe had n great 
reafon to hope would be very favanrable to him, or 
his. So it was to this paſſion of Diao, raid by the 
goddeſs Venis, and not to her diſintereſted compaſſion 
or hoſpitality, that Æneas ow'dhisprefervation, aud 
that of his companions, at leaſt the continuance of 
it. *Tis true indeed, ſhe d ant. . N 
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Bur how long that had FRI eee ee ee 
gem of Venus, that goddeſs, and even Mercary himſelf, 
afterwards ſeemꝰd very much to doubt, from the na- 
tural inconſtancy and deceittul:temper of that peo- 
ple; the Punica fides was certainly in Vils Eye; 
but however, nas is {till encuſable; for he did not 
leave Dido but in perfect obedience to the gods and 
Mercury himſelf was fain to come down from Jupitur 
with his commands, before he could reſolue to leave 
a woman who had oblig d and lov'd him; and it was 
the good of his people, and his piety to heaven, which 
. him at laſt accompliſh it. 

No as for the buſineſs of 'Evander, — 1 
abſardiry in Virgil, to make /AInearicek help from him, 
cho a Grecian; becauſe their intereſtiſeems here — 

te 


a 
ted; they are both foreigners; and the heads of two 
foreign ſettlements, whoſe mutual ſecurity was in 
the {treagchening themſelves aghin ako; natives of 


mae. | 
n and Lacan begin cheir poems very diffrent 
1 ben Hamer and Yogi. Lacan begins thus : ' 


- Belle per Emathios plaſquam civilia campos, _ 
- Safes datum ſceleri, canimus, populumque potentem 
i Jus victrici comverſum viſcera dextra. | 


And Savin begins ths 


1 acies, eien bela profanis 
Decertata odiis, &c. 


Thus neither of em ſings the man, or ſingle heroe; 
but the war; and ſo indeed neither of em have any 
beroe-at all, properly ſpeaking. Satiz has at leaſt ſix, 
if not more, and all of em unfortunate. Cato, I 
think, is the only herbe of Lucan, or at leaſt the prin- 
cipal ; but what leſſon do theſe poets give us by their 
poems? None, that I know of, or at leaſt none that 
are valuable, and fit to be thought on, nor indeed can 
any unfortunate heroe of an epic poem afford any” 
Tis true, that theſe are but disjointed hints, and 
not a fall and thorough examination of all Sir Richard 
has offer d in the Eſſay above- quoted; but then, as 
disjointed as they are, their connection is as full and 
ſtrong as the diſcourſe they are directed againſt, the 
importance of which-is not great enough to require 2 


more * and methodical anſwer ; but when Sir Ri- 
chard 
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chard has evidently and fully confuted Ariftorle;  Boſſm, 
Monſ. Dacier in his preface to Ariftotk's poetics; and 
his diſcourſe upon Satire, quoted in theſe comments- 
ries, Madam Dacier's preface to her verſion of me, 
and Mr. Pope's preface to his tranſlation of the fame 
Poet, it will be time enough to conſider, with more 
prolixity, the weight of his arguments; for till 
then, Homer and Virgil will remain the ſtandard of ex- 
cellence in the Epopera, as they are fixt with the high» 
eſt juſtice by the: molt noble author. unn 
Poetry... 5 
Thus I have palrd thro! thol@coafideraticns which 
1 had to offer upon the Eſſay on Petry, a work as ex- 
cellent and uſeful in its kind, as admirable in its per- 
formance ; the importance of its precepts is not more 
viſible in every part of it, than the elegance of its de- 
 livery.. This judicious and/accompliſh'd poem ſeems 
to me to do with the learned in Ariſtotle and Horace, 
as the fine and finiſhing touches of a great painter or 
ſculptor with a picture or ſtatue, giving a force, vi- 
vacity, and grace to the piece; this I am ſure my 
author will do to his judicious reader; and that I 
might contribute to the ſame end, I have endeavour'd, 
as much as I cou'd, to deliver what I have ſaid up- 
on him with the ſame freedom, eafineſs, and genteel 
manner which he inſpir d, avoiding, as much as poſ- 
fibly I cou d, that vain and ſtiff oſtentation of lear- 
ning which commentators do too generally affect. 1 
could with the greateſt eaſe in the world, at leaſt with 
much leſs pains and trouble than I have been at, have 


ſtuff d theſe commentaries with quotations both of Greek 
and Latin, from the ſeveral learned critics who have 
written 
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written upon theſe ſubjeds; but J have taken care to 
bring no more than what I could not poſſibly avoid, 
For. the dilucidation or confirmation of ſome particu» 
Ja paints which abſolutely tequir'd them. veces 
E in the whole I have fallen ſhort of the exceilente 
of my Muſtrious author, I ſhall make no difficulty ot 
owniog the cauſe; and that is, that 1 fa. herr df che 
greatneſs of his genius; which, with the diſadvantage 
¶ a very bad health, and circumſtances not ſo cafy 
as Lcauld wiſh, have, in. great meaſure; diſappointed 
my deſires in the performance. However, I have this 
datisfaQtion, that I have in this manner endeavour d 
to ſhew. my particular value for the Eſſay on Poetry 
and tho others, who may ſucceed me, may, perhaps, 
excel me in what they ſhall ſay upon this head, yet 
they will not be capable of avoiding this reflection; 
chat it is no difficult matter to add to en is alree- 
A n. * N. it tan 
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© Bur after all. char my author and en have dic, 
haue both _—_ waſhing. the Eihin, labouring in 
vain to make à ſooty complexion fair and white, 
which no outward applications can remove, ſince 119 
fur d by thoſe. little globules between the cutis and 
cuticula , which determin the complexion in all men, 
af. we may believe the anatomiſts. . There is no con- 
tending with nature; and, indeed, it is a very une- 


; qual combat to contend with cuſtom and receiv d no- 
g Tiny, which are call'd a ſecond nature, and which, 


in 
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in the generality of mankind, are as hatd tõ be fe- 


mod as the principles of nature itſell. When ertors® 


of any kind have got poſſeſſibn of men, they ate ge⸗ 
netally more tenacious bf them, thari even of thoſe” 
truths which they have receiv'd.* The cauſe of tis 
ſeems to me to be; that reaſon is neceſſaty to preſerve © 
and recover truth ; wheteas that noble faculty of the 
ſoul, that divine guide of the mind, is tos weak iti” 
moſt men to influence their opinions or actions: its 
precepts are not obey d without 4 ſevete conſideti- 
tion; it is labouring up hill all the way, and which 
cannot be done, but by thoſe that are pecaliatly fa- 
vour'd by heaven with a ſtrong and noble genius; but 
men roll down the hill to error with abundin& of 
caſe ; that lazy ſupinity, which is in the operations of 
the mind of moſt men, gives them a ſtring? alatrity't 1 
finking. What Virgil ſays of the deſoent into hel,” ang | 
the return thence, holds Perfectly true about crrot 
and truth. 


''( Noftes atque dies patet atri janua 20 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad aurdf 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft ; Pauci, quos aquus amavil 
Jupiter, aut ardens ebexit ad thera bu, ai 
Diis geniti, potuers.— 


To error the deſcent is cafy, the Way is always 
open; but to return to truth is of the greateſt difficul- 
ty, which few have obtain'd but thoſe ſons of the 
pods; aſſiſted either by equal Jove or rais d up to it 


by their own proper virtue. If out tecovery from = 


particular errors be fo hard; as certainly experience 
e 'E convince? 
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convinoes it is; to eſcape from thoſe errors which 
are national is much more laborious, and arduous, 
and ſcarce to be obtain d but by the favour d ſons of 
the gods, and men of uncommon virtue and under- 
ſtanding. Number and cuſtom ſtamp ſuch an authority 
upon them, that whoever preſumes to oppoſe them, 
is fore to have the odious reflection caſt upon him, 
as the invader of receiv'd truths, or at leaſt of one 
who fondly affects a ſingularity in opinion not to be 
juſtify d. And this is the caſe before us, and always 
has been, where particular men, tho' maſters. of the 
nioeſt taſte and judgment, have attempted ſingly to 
combat with the ignorance, follies, or vices of an 
age or vation 3 for national or general errors, whether 
in manners or opinion, either religious or ſeientifical, 
have ſeldom or never been reform'd, but by ſome ha 
py. conjuncture of public affairs, or the influence of 
ſome great man or men. In religion, our Wickliff 
John Huſſe, and Hierome of Prague, got little, by the 
doctrines they advanc'd againſt the errors of popery, 
but their own deſtruction ; whereas Luther, by the 
concurrent circumſtances of things, brought abont the 
reformation all at once. Thus the power of igno- 
rance, which had prevail'd ſo many centuries, was but 
weakly attack d by Petrarch, Boccace, and ſome others, 
*rill Coſmo and Lorenzo di Medici, with the power 
of Florence, reſtor d, in great meaſure, the politer arts 
of the ancients in Zaly, as that great ſtateſman Car- 
dinal Richelieu did in France: And at as low an ebb 
as theſe fine arts are in England, I am fully perſua- 
ded that the influence of any great man in power may 
* the ſame among us; but 'cill ſuch a great man 
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arm'd our minds with ſome maxims as fooliſh as 


( 
Gall ariſe, I am afraid that the higheſt reaſon of 
particular writers will male but a very few converts: 
cuſtom and number being ſo ſtrongly ſet againſt em. 
If che clear dictates of reaſon, and the harmonious 
charms of art, could pleaſe us on the one ſide, or the 
moſt groſs abſurdities, ignorance, and confuſion diſ- 
pleaſe us on the other; nay, were our minds but ſo far 
diſengaged as to liſten with 'a juſt regard to what 
has been or may be ſaid in the behalf of art, the 
task would not be ſo difficult as it is; but we haue 


falſe, that forbid a juſt enquiry into theſe things. 
One of the moſt pernicious of theſe is, that perſec· 
tion in poetry (for example) is not to be diſtin» 
guiſh'd by certain rules, but depends entirely upon 
fancy ; for there are a ſort of men who would have 
poetry, like beauty, the creature of fancy only, and 
that of every particular man's fancy, which deſtroys 
all manner of certainty of what-is beauty, and _ 
is not, as one of their wity men has it ; 0 


v 


Seed a poer, like a miſtreſs, try, oc 
Not by her hair, her hand, her noſe, or eye: | 
But by Jome ang pouer, to give me jo. 


But as there is a certain ſtandard of beauty, and 
ſuch a one of which there is no diſpute among the 
knowing in painting and ftatuary, fo likewiſe there is in 
Poetry a certain perfection which 1s not ſubje& to the 
caprice of unguided fancy, but decided by judgment, 
that is, by the rules of art. The firſt is plain from the 
pictures of Apelies, Zeuxis, and others; and the ſta- 
li 7 KY rugs 


(Cys) 
nes of -Phidins, Woleleres, Leucippus, and others, ho 
+zg0lletcd the beauties of ſeveral real women to form 
one perſect beauty; one of which is call'd the rule, 

dudl chas in all ages heen acknowledg d to be ſo. Ir 
has been an eſtabliſid maxim among the great paiy- 
ters in all ages, that in their draughts of beauty they 


axe not to imitate any particular product of nature, 


how agreeable ſo ever it may ſeem; becauſe nature 


| = never given ſovereign perfection of beauty to any 


particular, but that they muſt have before their eyes 
that idea of beauty which is entirely perfect; where- 
ustif there were no certain knowledge of what chis 
brauty was, it could never be drawn by the painter, 
r committed to marble by the ſcelptor, both which 
thave been ſo frequently done by the Greciaps and Ha- 
alias nay, the eſſentials of beauty have not been only 

known to the great painters, but even thoſe of de for- 

mity and üglineſs; which ſhews, that they go upon 
TL Principles of judgment. Thus Guido Reni, ſend- 
jag to Rome his St. Michael, which he had painted far 
3; -the Church of the Capuchins, at the ſame time wrote 
go  Monfignor Mafſeno;' who was maeſtro di cafa (or 
-eward ot the Eee age Unhat: the hg in 


J nne „e e eee 


— 


cb wiſh 4 had had the wings of an Angeles — 

Tackles and there to have beheld the forms of thoſe 
'' ofratifed/ ſpirits from which I might have copied my Arch- 
3 lu not being able to mount ſo gh, it mur in 
vin fer m to ſearch bis reſemblance bere lelowm; ſa thut 
1 an inrraſpet tion into n ou. mind, 
„ t/a: : that idea of et which Ja ferm in 


1 N 


= SEREWT BA 


1 zhority. to the writers of them, Theſe 
5 TIN; and moſt incorrigible enemies of * 


> 


um imagination. I have likewiſe Rented abere ihe d. 


nan idea & deformity and uglineſr-;1\but I due be 
camfideratiam of it till I paint the Devil: and in ie m 
time ſhun the very thought of it at much us poſſibly. 1 - 
can, and am ee 10 * Wen 


remembrance. 


Ik au this be ſo evidant in ————— 
ted) it is much more ſo in poetry, whoſe rules or 


Jaws we have in Ariſtotle, Horace, and the Eſſay. that 


has been under our conſideration; ſo that by whate- 
ver nameleſs power theſe witty gentlemen would try ei- 
tber an author, or à miſtreſs, if not by the certain 


rules of excellence, they may make choice of a meer 


ſeribbler for an Authors - "TIEN for. heir 
miſtteſs | 


There is ; another great enemy to the prevailing of 


art and a fing taſte in this nation, and that is, aſtrange 
fondneſs we have. for the ridicule, or any thing: that 
will make us laugh. If what Cicero ſays be ttue, that 
to move laughter is the meaneſt fruit of wit, certain · 


ly a general propenſion to laughter is no great argu- 
ment of our wit or underſtanding, It has not only 


þaniſh'd all ſerious enquiries, and all that is va- 
luable in ſolid learning and good ſeuſe, but ſhuts up 
all the avenues to the mind againſt the retum of the 
precepts of art and reaſon, by filling it with. ſuch 
merry trilling amuſements, as have of late yeats met 


with the greateſt applauſe, and given the higheſt au- 
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e ©» ares: Platt Tprorance may oftentimes receive: 
iaſtructton, whereas the merry coxcomb is fo far from 
improving or even hearing of it, that he makes it on- 
ly the ſubject of his thoughtleſs jeſt and infipid raiſle- 
ry, under which he thelters his own ſcandalous igno- 
rance, and endeavours to make others as guilty of 1 


as himſelf. 
There is yet another enemy to the fine arts, and 


| wh 2 more dangerous one than either of the former; 


more dangerous; becauſe it ſeems to cut off all hopes, 
all reſource from the fine arts and ſeences, and that is, 
the propenſion to avarice, which is now ſpread {6 
wide throogh all ffates and degrees both policicar and 

"Avirice contracts all the larger views of the' ſoul, 
in which it participates of the nature of the celeſtial 
beings, crouding all the operations of the mind im- 


to à blind and natrow purſuit of a ſordid and fooliſh 


gain, by which the human ſoul falls below the excel- 
tence of the brute creation: for a man who has not 
beneficence, let his power and ſtation be never ſo 
great, is in reality leſs valuable than a dg: for 4 
A may be, and often is, a beneficial and uſeful ani- 
mal; but avarice utterly deſtroys beneficence, and ren- 
ders its votaries unuſeful even to themſelves, and 
much more, by conſequence, to the reſt of mankind, 
deſtroying all thoſe ſocial virtues by which communi- 
ties have always been render'd glorious and ſafe, every 


dne of which has 2 ſhare in beneficence. The avari- 


cious man is indeed a ſort of a Cain, every man's 
hand is againſt him, and he againſt every man; but 
+ wat teaching always z doctrine deſtructive of ava- 

rice, 


() 
tice, it cannot be thought that it can ever obtain its fad 
vour and protection; but when this vice becomes na- 
tional, or at leaſt very general in a nation, it is a cer- 
rain ſign that all things great and good have leſt it, 
and a fatal prognoſtick of the haſtening ruine of the 

country ſo infected; for I do not remember any peo- 
ple that ever recover d of this vice. 

Theſe, with many more, are the certain marks of | 
a barbariſm inconſiſtent with the name of a polite na- 
tion, and confirm my fear, that, as I have ſaid, I have 
been waſhing the Erhiop. I confeſs, I ſay, that I'm a- 
fraid all my endeavours this way, during ſo great a 
deelenſion of a tolerable taſte, and the great power of 
ignorance in this age, will prove but a ſort of la- 
bour in vain ; yet ſince, perhaps, hereafter there may 
a more knowing people ariſe, I would leave this 
memorial to them, that they might ſee, that even in 
theſe abandon'd times there were ſome, very few, 

who lov'd and were acquainted with art. A Gre | 
cian philoſopher, being caſt away upon an unknown 
coaſt, comforted his friends that were ſhipwreck'd 
with him, that they were thrown upon a civiliz'd 
country, . becauſe he found drawn upon the and 2 
problem of Euclid; ſo when other people ſhall appear 
who have a taſte, by this diſcourſe they will find, 
that art was not wholl y unknown to this age, 
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Traniated ver 


0 his Gra6e's enger poem, Ech 
it will not be improper to ſubjoin my 
1.98 Lord ' Roſtomrmon's | Eſſay en tranſlated | 
n verſe; for tho the title ſeems to re- 
— only trauſlation, yet ſince it contains many 
precepts which plainly relate to. compoſition,” I 
think that the printing of it here will chr dure an 
to the 2 85 feftion of my defign. 


VU Happy 


(32) 


| Happy that author, whoſe ines eſſa xy 
s Welt Gur old Hprotian way © 
nd | bappy you, who, by propitious hh. 
Mm great Apollo's ſacred ſtandard wait z e 
And 0nd tid diſcipline inſtructed right. 
Have learn d to uſe your arms before you fight. 


"4 2 8 part of E Lordſhip” 8 introduction, i is not 
only a juſt praiſe on the eſſay on poetry, but a re- 
commendation of ryles, in geng ab Sod of theſe 
in particular. 

Mr. Waller, whoſe genius has , WY WE yet ai 
puted, that I know of, in his verſes before my 
Lord's tranſlation of Horave's art of poetry tells 
us. e py © rho ery BG 

þ Artois wag? genius i i in al LS! 

Bold and ſublime, bat negligently dreſt. 


o' that whole copy he recommends the rules 
25 our authors ſtudy and obfer vation, which 
will ſhow, that the art of critici/m was not ſo 
deſpicable in the eye of Mr. Valur, as in chat 
of ſome more modern writers, ſince he knew 
that it was the art of {Re vowel, as 
he calls them: 3 e 


He that POM Fer 4 wonders can 5 25 
At ue bus fancy and h. Judgment Ant- 
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Fancy and judgment muſt join in every great 
poet, as courage and conduct in every great ge- 
neral; for where either 18 wanting, the. other is 
uſeleſs, or of little value. Fancy is what we ge- 
nerally call nature, or a genius; judgment is what 
we mean by art; the union of which to, 1 in one 


Man, makes a compleat poet. 
But fince the Preſs; the Pulpit, and the Stags 


Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age 


Provok'd too far, we reſolutely muſt, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juſt; 

For who have long'd, or who have labour 4 . 
(more, & 

To ſearch the treaſure of the Roſhan ſtore, 


Or dig in Grecian mines for purer oar. 


J 


This poem, if I am not miſinformed, was item ws 


ſoon after the declenſion of the Popiſh plot, and tha 


Freſa was perpetually teeming with political pam- 


phlets, as it does at this time, and to which Mr. 
Dryden in a prologue of * refers. 


The, pampbleteers their venom daily ſpit. 
They live by treaſon, and we ſtarve by wit. 


The pulpir is ſeldom behind-hand in theſe af- 
fairs, 1 the factions then reach d ev'n the age. 
His Lordſhip ſeems to have thought of the 5 
si of the firſt ſatyr 1. Juvenal. | 


Semper ego auditor tantum 7 nunquamme reponam ? © 


U 2 And 


— 
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And the impertinencies of tlie preſs, pulpit Abl 


tage, provok'd him to do Juſtice to our few vir- 


tucr, which he juſtly Places in our - tranſlations of 


poetry; in which I think without partiality, we 
may allow the Engliſh the firſt place; aud this the 


following lines make out yet more plainly. 


The nobleſt fruits, tranſplanted i in our iſle, 
With early hopes and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires, 
Ard nature ſeconds. all his ſoft defires 


I cannot paſs the' lines that mention Ovid with 
that juſtice, without taking notice of what Mr, 
Dryden has ſaid to the prejudice of this charming 
Author; for He has, without any proof. or toler- 
able reaſon, deny'd him nature and fineneſs in 
his ſentiments of love, as if he cou'd not have 
given the fourth book of Virgil its due, without 
debaſing Ovid to the level of Cmpley, or ſome 
worſe modern compoſer of love ſongs and amo- 


rous madrigals. But I dare ſet my Lord's opi- 
nion of him in verſe, againſt what Mr. Drydm 


has urg'd in proſe, and then Ovid will retain all 
that d2licacy, ſoftneſs and nature, which all the 
world have allowed him, except Mr. Dryden. 

But by the following} quotations, we ſhall find 
that Mr. Dryden himſelf confirms my Lord Roſ- 
common's opinion of this poet. In his Preface to 


the tranſlations of Ovid's epiſtles we may. find 


theſe words, This may be ſaid in behalf of Ovid, 
that no man has cver treated the paſſion of love 


wh . much delicacy of * and of expreſſion, 


i 
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or feat into the nature of it more ee, 


chan he. 
"And a little alter, 
7 the imitation of nature be the 'buſmeſs "2, Su 
poet, ; tnow nm aithor who can juſtly be compar 
with ours, eſpecially in the deſeription of the paſſions. 


And to prove this, I ſhall need no other judges than 


the generality of his readers; for all paſſions being in- 

born with us, we are almoſt , equally judges when we. 

are conceru'd in the repreſentation of them : Now I 
will appeal to any man who has read this poet, whe- 42 
ther he finds not the natural emotion of the ſame paſ* 1 
fron in himſelf, which the poet deſcribes in his feign d 

perſons? His thoughts, which are the pictures and 

reſults of thaſe paſſions, are generally ſuch as naturally 

1 from 1555 1 motions of our ſpirits. 


Theooitus 908 now to us beledg, e 
And Albion's rocks repeat his Rural Sang. | 
Who has not heard how Italy was bleſt, 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy Eaſt? 

Or Gallus ſong, ſo tender and ſo true, 


As ev'n Lycoris-might with pity view. 


When mourning yp attend their Daph- 


a 5; 51 (nis her ſe, 
Wh does nat weep that reads the moving | 
" 2 


f . The, ad Fn following = pay an "hb 4 
nourahle compliment to our tranſlations out of 
Firgih, Ovid, and Theocritus; which his Lordſhip 
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would certainly have much enlarg'd, had be ved 


to ſee all that has been fince: done well m this 
nature, not only by Mr. Dryden, whoſe / tranſla- 


tion of Virgil's works (notwithſtanding the pec- 
cadillo's found out by the envy of ſome. little 
ſeribblers) will, I am afraid, never be equal d by 
any other: And his Lordſhip would have added 
a farther panegyrick to theſe three lines; | 


But hear, oh! hear! in what exalted ſtrains 1 

Sicilian Muſes, thro' theſe happy plains, 

Proclaim antes times, our own Apollo 
(reigns. 


My Lord having prais'd the performances of 
our own poets in their Eſſays of this Nature, 
among whom I cannot but think his Lordſhip de- 
ſerv'd to be plac'd in the foremoſt rank for his 
admirable tranſlations from Horace, he proceeds 
to give * a ſhort hiſtory of ain. een 


When France had breath d, ater aun 


(broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown 4 her foreign 


_ (toils, 


There (ealtivated by a royal 3 
Laming grew faſt, and coun and bleſt che 
land; 

The choice hooks, that Wiki or Greece ae 
Cknown, 

Her excllen 1 ofators made her gyn: 4 


\ 
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(%) 
And Airope muſt acknowledge that ſhe gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 


<< Jour 


My Lord generouſly allows the French nation 
their due, in praiſing their tranſlators and their 
writings; for it is certain, nothing contributes 
more to the ſpreading of Wow ledge or arts and 
ſciences, than to have them read in the verna- 
cular or mother tongue. And if we muſt not 
aſcribe the care which the French king expreſs'd 
for the encouraging of all manner of arts and 
ſciences, to his natural generoſity and love of 
them; yet we muſt grant that he was ſo wiſe 
and ſo good a politician, as to know that it was 
extreamiy. conducive to his glory and intereſt: 
And I could wiſh, that the ſtateſmen of our na- 
tion (who have a good opinion enough of their 
own capacity) would convince the world, that 
they afe politicians ſufficient to kriow that arts 
and ſtiences are worthy their chief care; or 
fatisfy- us that the founder of the Roman monar- 
chy Mtcenas, and the raiſer of the French power 
to that. terrible height we haye in our age ſeen 
it, were not ſo great ſtateſmen as themſelves 


But to Proceed, 


From-hence our ban omar: i 

We undertook, and we perform'd the fame :- 
But now, we ſhow'the world a nobler way, 
And in tranſlated verſe do more than they, 1 | 


- a DD #5 4a 


a The "cxrolibiice raided! of the Raul tralila⸗ IJ 
14 1 Jap been in their verſions of profaic' au- ; 
U 4 thors z ; 
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thors; in which we have generally fail'd, d, becauſe 
it is a thing which ,every.,one who underſtands 
French pretends to, and the bookſellers, | ſeldom 
Very, good. judges of, the matter, employ. tl 
who: will "tranſlate cheapeſt, without regare to 
the good or ill performance. But as fo r our 
tranſlations from the Latin or Greet, che fall 
generally into hetter hands, tho” they are not ſo 
numerous as they appear to be; for many of 
them being tranſlated into Beach our bookſel- 
lers have them conyeyd from thence, not from 
the original. In verſe indeed our poets have 
excel'd the French, either DF, the N of 
genius or language, 


* a % « # „ 
£ * 7 1 


Serene, and clear, weiten Fur, flows: 
With Fwectneſs not to be expreſs din Boe. 


1 ap 1 5 iim, lt, 


dos lz 
I cows have f ferv'd him more than twenty 


5 (years) 


Scarce know my ; maſter as he there appears. ; 


1 muſt needs obſerve this by the way 0 that 
what my Lord here fays, is highly agreeable to 
reaſon 3 For it is impoflible for proſe to àxpreſs 
the energy, force, and harmony of verſe, as 
ene e a been vs A # ench. 


My. Lord's, I ſhall tranſtribe, and leave- 15 rea- 
der düanpare it * Monſieur Datier's in proſe. 
2 "23003 | 5 T H E 
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Sixth 0 D )E 
OF THE SITS 


Third Book of Horace: 
Of the Curruption of the Times, 


HOSE ill ver 9 3 
Ts Romans, are now become your e 
3 [1 And | they mill coſt you der, 
Zo Unleſs yu ſoon repair te Lads - 
The falling temples, which the Gods provoke, | 


Hl ſtatues ſully d gu! 10 nen Joke. 


 Propitiogs bead n, that rais 4 7 fathers 155 
1 For humble, grateful piety, 
(A. it rewarded their reſpett) 
 Hath ſharply puniſtid. your ne gle. 
+ Alf; empires an the Gods. £5 
br by their command, at their command tg 


Let Craſſus. ghoſt and. Labienus tel, 


ks twice, by Jove's revenge, our our legions „. 
Aud with inſulting pride | 
e in Roman Jpoils the Parthian vidtors ride . 
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Te 3 and Egyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin d Rome, 


., While our ſeditiqus took their part, 
each che ſeily and * 4 Sy:hben 


i ift flag itious time: wi dart, 
(Pregnant Lor unknown orimes) or 
Cojpire to violate the nuptial 72 

From which polluted: heed. © 
4 ſtreamt of crowding fin began, 
4 * the . breed and N nation rar. 


.be a ripe and ale mad * 
Bound Prentice to the wanton trade, 
le artiſts at a mighty pric , 
. Infirut# her in the myſteries of vice;  __ 
What neti t ſpread, where ſubtile baits to lay, © 
And with an early band oy form the n (RP 


| cl 
"Mery d; their lefſons ſhe improves a Fr 5 
By practice of adult rous loves, 5 
Aud ſtorns the common mean deſyn, 
To take advantage of ber huthand's wine; 
Or Huarch, in ſome dark place, . 
"A baſty illegitimate embrace. 
No] the bribd husband knows of all, 
ad bids her riſe when lovers call?e 
Hither 4 merchayt from the Streights, a 
Grown wealthy By forbidden . FT 
3 Or city Camubal, repæi W 1B 3 
Fea * , en, og, id 
1 4 r 3") R 5 "3g 1 
; "ns 
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Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame, 
Pays the full price of luſt, and gilds the 2 — 


"Twas not the ſpa awn of fuch a as theſe, 
That dy'd with Publ blood the conquer d bag” 
© "And quaſyt the erm Racides; 

Made the proud Aſian monarch feet © . 
122 weak his Col d mas againſt Europe? Peet; 
Ford ev'n dire Hannibal to yield; * 


Ard won the long-diſputed world at Zara s fa = fell. | 


But ſoldiers of 4 ruſtick mould, © 
Reigh, hardy, ſeoſand, manly, bold, = 
Either they dug the ſtubborn *r N 
Or thro hewn woods their weighty ſtrokes did ſte; bY 
And after the declining ſun eee 
Had rhang d the ſhadows, — nat ane; 
Home with their weary team they took their way, 
oof dimm d in friendly bowls thy too ee 
Dime ſenſibly all things impairs, n 0 ; 
Our fathers have been worſe than I 

And we then ours, next age will ſee 

A A race more profiigate than we 
(With all the pains we take) have chill enough — bet. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their 
C.eares, 
The fault is more their languages than their 
"Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in: words 

Of ſofter ſound, than ours perhaps affor 4. 
But who did ever in French atuthors ſee 


The com prehenſſive Bel energy f 
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( 292 ) 

As my Lord has done the French juſtice in al- 
lowing that their rranflations had been advantagi- 
ous to Europe, a and ſhown that we made a nobler 
attempt in tranſlating verſe, as well as the de- 


fects of a proſaic traſlation of a poet; he ſoftens 


his reproach to the French, while he prefers our 
writers, in laying the blame on the language 
more than the genius of the poets. J muſt agree 
with his Lordſhip that the French is ſoft enoygh, 
and perhaps may rival ours in that particular ; 
yet certainly Exgliſi muſt. be allow'd to be more 
copious, and more . harmonious too than the 


French: And I am of opinion, that the yerboſity 
of the authors is not ſo much the effect of the 
copiouſneſs of the tongue, as the garrulous tem- 


per 0 of the people; for if the tongue were co- 
pious and expreſſive, they might give us the 


comprehenſive Engliſh Energy. However, I muſt 
needs ſay, that if we read but three or four of 


their poetic authors, we muſt allow the fault 
really to be in their language, as my Lord ſays, 
and not in the aythors. But: my ROND vn 
5 e n Ie 


(7 


| The weighty Bullio of one Beating line 


Drawn to French Wire, would thro whole 


INTE) : 8 ſhin 6 
1 Tpeak my private, but impartial Ve | 
With freedom, and (I hope) without offence; Fu 
Fof PII recant when France can. ſhew me wit, 
As ſtrong 38 0 ours, and; as Suceinfily Arie Wy 


Here 


vantage we receive from this judgment will nat 


(29 §— 
Here his Lordſhip concludes the 2 
betwixt the French and Engliſh poets; and tho 
am as willing as any man to think well of my 


own country, yet I muſt needs ſay, that the ad- 


reach all our poets; as it will not be over all th“ 
French : For Boileau, I fancy, will very well bear aus 
exception; and I am very ſure, that Nacimt has 
excelld moſt of our tragick writers; perhaps 
by being better acquainted with che ancients 
than/much the greater part of © thoſe, whuĩ have 
ventur'd to give us plays of that kind, have begn. 
But now his Lordſhip begins to dra feat to 
the ſubject of his poem. 315 e how 30 
"Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, A 61 
But good tranſlation is no eaſy art; - 
For tho' materials have long ſince been found, 
Yer bot your fang, and. 5 hands are 
bound, 
And byt improving what wa writ ebefors,! 090.2 - 
Invention labvurs leſs, but judgment, more. 


1 muſt difſent from his Lordſhip in the laſt 
Une, for judgment has a double duty in em- 


poſition to what it has in tranſlation; in tliis it 
only weighs the words, in the former the dif 
poſition, and every part indeed of the invention, 


— determines what to receive and what to reject of 


the matter, before you come to the dition, and 
there it muſt have as much to do as, in tranſtatien, 


un more; for the author that we tranſlates 


will 


— 


( 294). 
proves list us in that e Pitter 


win een pe 
Ur. 2 8 : 
But I am ago: to bees, that his Lordſhip 
means the uſe of the in the choice of an 
author agreeable to the tranſlator's genius, as 
he afterwards expreſſes it; or to the finding out 
of; the author's ſenſe, in which he himſelf was 
extreamly laborious. 
But chat ſtill is confining judgment to words 
only, a work fo very inconſiderable in regard of 
its other offices, that it merits not the name of 
in ſo compleat a manner, In ſhort it 
muſt be allow'd, that good CO 
but a very uſeful art. 


The ſoil mdf for fend ads 
Muſt be well 8 from rank pedantick 
ieee (weeds 


Apollo ar and all RIES” ſhakes, * 
At the tude rumbling Baralipton makes. 
For none have been, with admiration, read, 
But- who {belides their learning): were well- 
(bri ed, 


This is 4 rule very juſt, And as e as 
the fault it is made againſt. A great deal of 
pedantry has ſprung from our general manner of 
education, which is much different from that of 
the antients; for while youth is taught by for- 
mal pedants, tis much if the folly and ruſt 
ſhould not ſtick to the pupils. P ry is not 
only an affectation of exotic words in common 


hs FN | | diſs 


(395 ) | 
diſcourſe, and writing of perpetual feraps' of Ls 
tin and Greek, and the like; but a ſhort affecbad 
form and. poſition of words, which is very coins 
mon in the works of our dramatick poets, and 
indeed the greateſt part of them till within the@ 
forty years: In ſhort, all oſtentation of - learnt - 
ing in terms of art, and words unuſual. in com- 
mon life and polite authors, is pedantry- and 
contrary to good breeding. The reafon of this 5 
is plain; for pedantick words deſtroy the har= 
mony and clearneſs of verſe, as we may ſee in 
many of the old commendatory verſes, before ſome 
of our moſt antient poets. Ng e ee 

It is indeed very plain, that the ruſt is never 
or very feldom worn off, till a town converfa- 
tion has n that of the univerſiry. 1101 5 


- = 


en. gl +301 0 
The firſt — 10 (a task perform” d by fer) 
Is that your ſelf may to your ſelf de true u- 
No mask, no tricks, no fav uf no referye 2 

N Diſſect your mind, nenen eee 
Whoever vainly on his ſtrength depends, 
Begins like Virgil, but ike Mevins ends. 


1. 
This is his Lordſhive firſt rule, and which 
18 holds as well in compoſition as tranſlation, and 
ff theſe with the following twelve lines are a com- 
1 ment on this of Horace, Sv e | 
r- Let poets mare their ſubjelt ro their 1 2 . 
t i Ard often try what weight they can ſapporr, 
It e what _ ſhoulders are too weak to bear. . 1 
n 


fs n | And 


1 
And indeed it is a very great work to know 
bne's ſelf ſo far, as to confine one's pen to the 
talent and genius nature has beſtow' d: And all 
that is done out of that, is labour and pains 
Vithbout any fruit. On the contrary, 86 2 
rage the: ein ene i | 


"om "bar. a 1 apa pe planes ee 
„Auge, and eloquence will never Foil. 


| ag is Tulfeciont | to ſhow the importance of 
this firſt preceꝑt, which my Lord Rill puſhes on 
in this manner. 


That wretch G in | ſpight of his pr 
_ (rhimes) 
Condemn' 4 to live 1 to all 3 times, 
With pothpous nonſenſe and à bellowing ſound, | 
Sung lofty Ilium tumbling to the ground; 
And (if my riſe can tho paſt ages ſee) 
| That noiſey, nauſecus, gaping fool was he, 
Exploded, when, with univerſal ſcorn, 
The mountains labour'd, and a mouſe was 


: (born, 


It is 110 great matter whether this Mevins 
were the man reflected on by Horace or not; 
but it is certain he muſt be a very wretched 
Tcoundrel, that could provoke the good nature 
and Fiveet temper of Virgil. 


1 


jr 
/ 


( 297 ) 


1 
e * Bavium non odit amet tua curmina evi. 

It Who hates not Bavius, may be love thy ver ſe. 

* and he isan example; enn to deter "aft. _ © 


A donſidering man from attempting out of his 
depth, in ſuch dangerous feas, where he may 
loſe much, but get little. But my Lord goes 
on with improving this law or advice of Hes | 


race. | 
/ 


Learn, learn, CxoTona's brawny wreſtler cries, 


4 Audacioxs mortals, and be timely wiſe; 

I I that call, remember Milo's end, 
5 Medg d in __ pr: which he ſtrove to rend. 18 
89 Since VA LG. s many of my readers may nöt 


know the ſtory here mention d, 1 ſhall give i 
d, them in ſhort. This Milo of Grotona was à very: 
large ſtrong fellow; who at the Olympic gaines 
would carry an ox the ſpace of a furlong with- 
out reſting ;' and kill a bull with his bare fiſt 
at one blow, ind make but a meal of it when 
he had done. But this mighty man attemptiug | 4 
49 to ſplit in oak in a foreſt, had his afms' — 
n. ſeiz d in the cleft, whence he could not diſen- 3 
gage himſelf, and fo was deſtroy'd by wild beaſts ; 
FS his. ſtory remaining ſtill a leſſon againſt attempt- 
t; ing more than we can perform, what follows 1g 
54 | {ill an explanation of this one ae ey 


E «ch poet with a different 4 writes; 
One PRAISES, one INSTRUCTS, another Bites, 


X Hon ici 


WS 


Honk Ac did ne er aſpire to E-viCk Bays, 


Nor lofty ene to. Lyric 40% To 


My Lord ſeems, in my opinion, to be out in 
his inſtances here, for tho Horace did ne'er aſ- 
pire to epic Bays, Jet Virgil ſtoop'd lower than 
the Lyric lat; when he fang the | ſhepherds 

ard their Ro Tbe Gods and heroes are 
fung in Lyric layr; but nothing but beaſts, and 
men a degree above them, in his Bucolics, However 
this gives the ſtudent this knowledge, that thoſs 
poets who have excell'd and convey'd their names 
to poſterity, knew their talents and kept to them, 
and therefore his a preſſes voy well. | 


Fximine how your humour is inclin d, 
And Which the xuling paſſion of your mind; 
Then, ſeek a poet who your way do's bend, 
And:chuſe an author as you chuſe a friend. 
7 moliets GET} 
| This. is USB, advice. to a trauſlator of 
verſe, for hence will pleaſure attend his under- 
taking z and his. familiarity will be ſo great, that 
he: muſt. transfuſe the foul of the author into 
nien uus: for as my Lord proceeds 
YU e 
" United by ah „ bond 
Tou grom familiar, intimate and fand, 


Your thoughts, your words, your ſtiles, Jour ſouls 
No longer his pon nol: but he. (agree, 


Which is the higheſt perfection tramilation can 
arrive at, and I am afraid hitherto it has been 


. * 
„ : 7 * : too 
* x? 
: as # * 


( 459) 

too far ſhort of it. 1 in our tranſlat ions 
from the antients, in tho 8 from the moderns 
we have often excelPd them. My Lord proceeds 
now to * N the' 1 el N Se vir- 
gin muſe. 28 Ws 


With how much eaſe is a vowhe muſe betta y'dj 
How nice the reputation of the maid,” 51 . 
Your early kind paternal care appears, 

By chaſt Inſtruction of her tender ears. 


To. put- this Gut of metaphor and allegory} 
which 24 not perhaps carry ſo clear an idea, 
as may be neceſſary for many readers. | His 
Lordſhip makes a parallel caſe betwixt a vir- 
gin and a muſe, and not athiſs, for the repn-- 
tation of a poet” oftentimes depends on the ſac- 
ceſs of his firſt appearance, and I have known 
the influence of that fo ſtrong, that it has op⸗ 
preſs'd his beft performances afterwards.” It is 
very neceſſary therefore in a young writer, to 
fix his judgment and bring his early muſe to a 
regularity, / and not to permit her to ramble 
thro”! all the devious paths of fancy; for when 
the has got this head of you, ſhe is hard to be 
reduced 46 a more order * courſe. 


* 


The firſt i 8 in ler infant en 
Will be the Epe and ſhould be the beſt, 
Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, 
No wanton ſound offend her virgin ear, 


8 S733 


* 
* 1 1 9 Sv — # " - ” * D 
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{ 300 ) 
| Bids from fooliſh pride's affected ſlate, 


And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait : 
' Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 
But your neglect muſt anſwer for her faults. 


ITheſe verſes are only a purfuit of the fame 
pe oboe wy which is to inculcate, that you ſhould 
have, a care of the firſt impreſſions. on your 
notions of poetry, which will lead you aſtray, 
and often into obſtinacy in your errors; for 
firſt principles are with great difficulty remov'd. 
The muſe by theſe lines muſt not be in too 
much awe, nor too much fondled, but nicely 
conducted by habitual innocence between pride 
and flattery. His Lordſhip's next rule is ſome- 
thing leſs obſcure, and leſs involy'd in allegory: 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe: 
What moderate Jop would rake the park or 


((er 
Who. among MSEC? ro faultleſs Nymphs may 


(chuſe, 


It is Ae a ſcandal to TDs to 1 ſo ma. 
ny lewdneſſes adorn'd with the ornaments of 
verſe; nor can I think that any of the beau- 
ties of :diftion, which are pretended: to be found 
in Petronius Arbiter, poiſe enough for the aban⸗ 
don'd oblcenities, which makes, it ſeem to he 
* writ in the ſtews, and as nauſeous "as the dil. 


tempers of thoſe places. Nay, the very Latin 
| | ' of 


ac A D@£Ak tons "T4 


(3% | 

of Petronius 18 moſtly and perpetually mingl'd 
either with Greek words, or helleniſms. It niighr 
be the court nee in his time, but il is 
as far from the chaſt Purity of Ciceros, as the 
ſubject he has choſen is from any of the works 
of that admirable orator. The chooſing of ſuch 
an one, when there are fo many charming nymphs 
to be found, and at your command, diſcovers a 
downward bent, and the corruptions of the Noets 
inclinations. 


Variety of ſuch is to be found, 13909 IK 
Take then a ſubje& proper to expound; 5 
But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice, , 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. | 


That is, there are variety of innocent ſubjegs 
to be met with in the antient authors, or in 
the modern; and therefore a poet who catmot 
but be maſter in his choice, muſt by it diſco- 
ver his inclinations, and if thoſe be trivial, "that 
muſt be ſo of courle, 


And ſuch applauſe it muſt expect to meet, nk 
As wou'd ſome painter, buſy in a ſtreet 
To copy bulls and bears, and ev'ry ſign 
That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 


Having thus endeavour'd to inculcate the im- 
portance of a nicety in your choice, my Lord 
proceeds to tell you, that the goodneſs of your 
choice of a ſubject is not ſufficient, there are 


other things to be regarded as 
X 3 | Yet 


(392) 


Yet Its not call to have a ſubje& goods. 
It muſt delight us when tis underſtood, 
He that brings fulſome objects to my view, 
E (As many old have done, and many new) 
ith nauſeous images, my fancy fills, 


1 all goes down like oxymel 5 fail. 


III Lubjett therefore muſt be ſomething that 
can afford pleaſure, one of the two great aims 
of . And as Horace ſays, til 15 


Non fai, eff welehe ſe poemata, SW funro, 
Et . volunt animum audiraris arte, JW: 


Tho my Lord has not gone ſo far as this in 
ö | this precept, it is plainly taken from it. But let 
us ſee what his Lordſhip means by theſe images 
3 he condemns, which he does not come to till he 

has propos d a maſter to you to follow, or ra- 


ther a poem for you to tranſlate, which ſince 
his dime has ſeen Engliſh. 


®$ | Inſtruct the <a world W 1 ER ings 
oO uſeful ſubjects, and of lofty things: 
Theſe will ſuch true, ſuch bright ideas raiſe, 8 


4s merit gratitude, as well as praiſe: 
hut foul defcriptions are offenſive ſtill, 
ber for W like, or being Pr 


1 RRR 1 8 X44 ce 


(365) 

Thus his Lordſhip recommends Virgil to our 
tranſlator, and from him to teach us uſefal"ſth- 
jects and  Tofty things. This work is ' finite, ki 
niſhed by Mr. Dryden, and T think if we allow for 
the time he did it in, it is better done than any 
poet in any other language has perform d, and ! 
am apt to believe better than any one. will dg 
in our on. By foul deſcriptions, 1 find here his 
Lordſhip means the deſcriptions of the ſaerifices 
of the Ilias, &c. but certainly no Man that reatls 
an author of ſo ſacred antiquity as Hamer, wouꝰd 
forget any thing for the advantage of his works, 
eſpecially when it is but to do him juſtice. For 
the Heroct of old were not ſo ſqueamiſh to be 
touch d with qualms at a deſcription of holy 
garbadge, ſince religious incenſe render'd all thoſe 
things ſo ſacred. and ſweet, as not to ſuſfer them 


to be diſguſtful. But 17 Lord goes on- With 
equal Injuſtice. | 5 4 % 


9 
1114 nen 98 


Far who without' 4 ak an ever logÞdyitigun 
On holy garbadge, tho by HouRR colt, 
Whoſe railing HER ORS, and whoſe wot Ons, 

Maes Jenie fuſpett he foorts as well 47 nods.” 1 


1 ſhall only here ay, chat if his: Lordſhip had 
conſider d the religion, manners, cuſtomꝭ, opi- 
nions, and the like, of the antients, he would have 
ſpar'd this refleftion; „ and tho the boly gar- | 
badge might mauſeate 4 heroe in French romance, 
who do nothing but love and fight, and never 

eat; yet choſe in Homer were eating and drink- 
X 7 3 ing, 


> 


(3944) 

ing, as well as fighting heroes. But for the 
railing, I am afraid his Lordſhip meaſures their, 

by our, gothick and. degenerate cuſtoms : duels, 
and the like pretences of courage were not known , 

nothing but fighting the enemies of your coun» 
trey was then the teſt of valour, 


But I offend Virgil begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with indignation down : 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, , 
Fang whom they like implicitly admires, 


My Lord .in this would ſeem to make amends 
for what he gave, as his opinion, of Homer, by 
implicitly ſubmitting to Horace and Virgil, who 
indeed may be allow'd to be better acquainted 
with the graces and beauties of a living lan- 


guage, and thoſe things which the” religion and 
manners of their age made a juſter comment 
on; than this diſtance of time, and many changes 


of manners, nen and opinion will ſuffer us 


co do, 


On ſure foundations let your fabrick rife, 
And with inviting majeſty ſurprize; 
Not by affected Mererricious arts, 
But ſtriqt harmonious ſymmetry of parts; 
Which thro' the whole inſenſibly muſt 5. 


With a N to imer 5.408 maſs. ay 


. — 1 fi 


9x Ties 


* 


hd. AM 


(355) 


- Fheſe lines relate not at all to tranſlation, but 


to the formation of an original poem, in the 


forming of which he adviſes the poet to con- 
ſult order and harmony, and make all the parts 
agreeable to each other, and form one compleat 
whole: But as this ſeems a hint taken from the 
Eſſay on Poetry, ſo we may there find what this 
harmonious ſymmetry is, in which his Lordſhip 
leaves us a little in the dark, the two laſt n 
ſeem near a kin to theſe. 


Al ſpirit that inſpires the work rhronghtur, © 
A. that of nature moves the world about. 55 * 


And that which onen this conzedube 3 is, 
that my Lord goes on deſcribing tus. vital hear 
as the Eſſay on nun does. 5 


A pure, an ative, an auſpicibus flame, F\ 
And bright as heaven, from whence the bleſſing wy 


The Eſſay on Poetry. has it thus, IH ALD os 


A heat that glows in every line that s writ, . 
bis ſomething of divine and more than Wir; 3 
Jt ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, J 
ee all men, yet deſcrib'd by none, &c. 


But to go on with my Lord Roſcommon, 2 


XN But few, oh, few, ſouls, preordain'd by fate, 
The race of Gods, have reach d that envy d bright, 785 
- No RuBBL-TiTANS ſacriligious crime, 155 


44 heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 


His 


F. | / 

1 ( 306 4 
zul; | 

jr 78 Lordſhip Sos very ;uftly df us, . 

a. poet muſt have true warmth like that of na- 
ture, undiſturb'd and in its uſual courſe, not 
that out- ragious fre of a feaver or nent 

e s he afterwards has it. 


Aerere what ſpirit rages in your rea, | 
For ten inſpir d, ten en. are off d. 


: — a PEPIN > „ is = Foo. colts: — 
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And few ages of poetry but "Lave produc'd 

a Statius, with. big noiſey words, imitating awk- 

wardly that ſublime which they cannot attain, 

but as different from it as the mimic thunder 
of: Kamen, from that of Jepiter. | 


The erizly Frnkr- Man AF hell herd 
 eAfineas entrance, till he knew his guide: 

How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
| Hoſe pride mould ſoar to heav'n without a call? 


1 ſhowd in my weak opinion inſtead of Cha- 

ron, have thought of Salmoneus, whom Jupiter 
ſtruck with a Fomderbolt, for Garing to mimic 
his thunder, , n 


vet both wou'd'be juſt ok for my Lörd 
implies, that if Charon wou'd not admit a pious 
heroe into the boat without the divine autho- 
rity of the golden bough and Sybil, much ſeſs 
wou'd they elcape, who by vanity and pride, 

* wou'd aſpire to the e _ withour bi 
ſhrug e e 

| Pride 


hs (63273 
Pride (of all others the moſt dangerous fau 8)corgoh 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, ar mam of T er 
The men, mbe labour and digeſt things oh . rs 
Vl be much apter ae than be | 


\ "Liwill.coſt you dear before he's * mtr 


"My Lord' is here infinitely” in the right; for 
experience ſhows us, that the” ttioft ignorant, are + 
always the moſt aflur'd, and that merit 1s always 
modeſt. Beſides this pride in an author, makes 
him negle& the labour. and care, which N 


ceſſary to e a can pier en or tr 
tion. | ; 


” "# 2 Wr. 


— 
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My Lord here returns to trayſlation, and. is 
of a contrary. opinion to Mr. Cowley, w. 72 tells 
his friend that. ſends him word, that he. does 
not know whether Perſius be a good poet of not, 
becauſe he did not. underſtand. him, that he 
not a good poet for that very reaſon. Yet, t js 
is medium enough betwixt both to leaye 6ac 
in ſome meaſure in the right, for it pill re: 
quire ſome application to be perfectly maſter 
of Homer, Virgil, or Horace 1 and yet that aig. 
culty does not proceed from any defect of thoſe 
great poets, but of the diſtance of time, and the 
deaths of thoſe languages, the alteration of 


| manners, n c. but de gaes J NI wes 


95521 7 Yi (hes 


How many : ages ſince has V trol writ 3 3 
How few are r who underſtand him yet Ke 
| Approach 


For if your author be profoundly good, 9 1 88N | 


as - 


1 ( 308 ) 
Approach his altars with religious fear, 
No petty deity inhabits there, 
Heav'n ſhakes not more at Foves imperial Ty 
Than poets ſhou' d before their Mantuan God. 


' * Theſe lines are but an enlargement on what 
he ſaid before, as what follow are only an offer. 
; ns to Ang. himſelf, after he had made him 2 


y Hail 1 Mako! may that facred name, 
© Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial flame, 
Sublime ideas, and apt- words infuſe, 

The muſe infrrutt my voice, and thou inſpire my _— 


This praiſe of Virgil is very juſt; but it were 
to be wiſh'd that his Lordſhip had been as well 
acquainted with Homer as he was with Virgil, 
they he would not have been wholly filent upon 
that ſovereign father, not only of 7 irgil him- 


felf, but of all the poets, 


What I have inſtanc'd only in the beſt, 

Is in proportion true of all the reſt. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 

There ent chere ſtrain, tug the laborious 
- (oan, 

Search every comment, that your care can find, 

_ here, {ome nm hit the poet: 8 mind. 


Yet 


” SRP 23 =” 4c  In_T VW 


tor muſt rake the utmoſt care to find out the 


1 


Yet be not blindly guided by the throng, 
The multitude is always in the wrong. 


The ſum of theſe. lines is, that the Gantt 


genuine meaning of his author, of which he 
makes him in ſome meaſure judge, by ex 

the commentators, and as he ſays in the follow- 
ing wang by a ths author with him- | 


deln 


When a appear unnatural and hard, 
Conſult your author with himſelf compar 4: 
Who knows what bleſſing Phæbus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour o we? 


1 think there cannot be "PTY ſaid to cheſs 
Lines, or to the following. 


Such ſecrets are not eafily found our, 
But once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 
Truth E conviction in en raviſh't 


- (breafh, 


And peace and joy, attend * glorious 7 


Let if one ſhadow of a ſcruple ſta, : 
Sure the moſt beaten is the ſafeſt way. wi 


Ati that his Lordſhip intends by theſe 105 


verſes is, that by a diligent inquiry after the 


true ſenſe of your author, by conſulting com- 
Mantators, comparing him with himſelf, and ſtu- 


dying 


(30) 
8 dying him thraughly, it may happen ae vou 
may make ſome diſcovery that may be valuable, 
and that if this diſcovery be of value, that is 
well grounded and true, it will: leave no. doubt, 
bat if the leaſt of that remains, Von e 
follow the en OS - 10 . Seti 


Truth Gill is one; truth ! is. ; divinely icht, 
No. cloudy doubts "obſcure her native light: 
While in your thoughts you find the leaf 
(debate, 
You may confound, but never can tranflate. h 


I 


Theſe lines are only a Sekmtiful and ple 
tory comment on thoſe which go before, and no- 
thing is more certain than what the two laſt 
. Hines aſſert, which his Lordſhip farther ms 
in the following verſes. 


Your tile will this thro all diſguiſes tions, £ 
Fot none explain more clearly than they know. 
He only proves, he underſtands a text, 
Whoſe . leaves it unperplex d. 


* 


Theſe are ade a comment on I went 
before, theſe that fotlow begin 'a new head, and 
inſtance a fault which was very common among 
Ee old Ee 


f 


1 who to faithfully. e on names inſi , 
Nat her create; then diſſipate the miſt, 


Aid 


k. A * 


3119 
a grow unjuſt by being over nice, 


For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice.) 85351 


To make this plain by an inne b 1b. 
cond Book of Vir gil eAEneis, was tranſlated by 


Sir John Denham leby and: n chus re 
tranſlates theſe _* | 


— — Quis talia fando. ; 
ye We cn Dal aut duri Miles W bis 


_ Temperet @ Lacrymis? 


. Which to recount what Myrinidow K " . 5 
Dor op, or fer ULYSSES ſoldier, tears; 62 
8 Thus Sir John Bobest 


Mor the moſt Mi of our conqu ring foes, 20 ty, x £ 


So unconcern diy can relate our woes, | 
e1cl yies 
A. not to lend A tear. In | 24 


And chus Mr. Dryden 
Not even the hardeſt of our foes could on | 
Nor ſtern ULvss1s rell, ee 4 tear. 28 


* ” 
ay | n POE 
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There do not want many words to fhow the 
difference betwixt Qgiely and the bther two the 
two latter have given us the denſe . of the au- 
thor juſtiy expreſt; the former by keeping to 
the words of the orignal, has loſt both the 
ſenſe and harmony, of. his author, and may. 
ſerve as an inftruftion to other "trardlators to 
avoid the fame faut. ne 


« 3¹ 3 


Let Carr Ghioft, and Chem tell 
How twice in Parthian 43 50 their Ene 


. (fell 
Since. Rome hath "Dea ſo jealous af her fame, | id 
Few r know Pacorus or Moneſes name. 


His Lordſhip's meaning will beſt 1 by 
the very Ode, quoted in the margin of his poem, 


. viz. Horace 6th Ode, Book the zd, to which I re- 


fer the reader; being tranſlated by himſelf with 
fo admirable an addreſs, that I doubt | whether 


it be not equal to the original ; but this I may 
ay, that it is the beſt tranſlation of Horace that 


we have in the Engliſh tongue, ſo that we may 


apply his Lordſhip s words to himſelf, that he i is 


ahh NV langer his ine pre, but be. 


er & hu; 


But POL already 6 given you the 04 at lengthy 


therefore let us proceed. 


— 


Words ir in one 8 dexantly: us 1 80 
Will hardly in another be excus'd; 


And ſome that Rome admir'd in Caſar's time, | 


May neither ſuit our genius, nor our clime. 


The genuine, ſenſe, intelligibly told, 


Shows a Oo both e and %. 


by . < 0 y 
ry 


What 


LE-DN 


Arn bas been mid tate, lat to. de 
names, as in the inſtance before given; but this 
reaches farther, and I think Mr. Dryden himſelf, 
has ſinn d again this rule in wy verſion of 5 
Ovid. ö | 2 ' : hi 
Nor cou d thy form, 0 Cytarus freer, ns og 
Thy Fate.------- toned 


> of 


* 


# + 4 1 


** our bard uſes the — fir” in the ſenſe 


of the Latin, where it ſignifies beauty, contrary 
to the general meaning of the word which 15 
beautiful in the 850 but 1 fear hardly to be 
Ee in Engliſh. - i; Irs 


—.— ons are . bad, 

For *tis much ſafer to leave out, than add; * 
Be not too fond of a ſonorous lineĩ;ñ̃ 
Good ſenſe will thro' a plain exprellion ſhine, 
Few Painters can ſuch maſter ſtrokes San 1 
As are the nobleſt in a skilful hand. 
In this your author will the beſt adviſe, a 
Fawn when he falle, and when he Files; hon 5 


'7 

1 

A 
Hl! : 4 
The two firſt lines are a juſt, but N ce 
criticiſm ; for it requires perhaps a greater Ges" 
Bus: than the author you tranſlate, beſides if 
the poet you tranſlate from be judicious, it will 
Tr * me. 


*\ 


5, | 


| "DS 

be beyond your AV to add without a botch, 
and excurſions muſt dilate, and fo enervate the 
ſenſe ;, this condemns moſt of your paraphraſtick. 
tranſlations ; Nor is his Lordſhip 8 advice againſt 
a fondneſs. of ſonorous lines of a ſmall conſe- 
quence , but reaches original performances, © as 
well as tranſlations, and it were to be wiſhed 
that ſome of our poets who pretend to be know-. 
ing in their art had diſcover'd this, and then 
we ſhould have found fewer puffy lines in their 
writings. His preſcribing your author for the 
rule of your ſtile in his riſiug and falling, ſeems 
to me infallible. 


x -W 
Þ x 0 2 


Afitted 95 Is the moſt wrerchad thing, 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. 


It would be ſuperfluous to give inſtances of 
this particular, ſince we have every day proofs, 
not only from our common poems that are fre- 
quently publiſu'd, with ſome temporary ſucceſs, 
but even from many of our T; ragedies, as we call 
them; I will not mention particulars, becauſe 
have vg. mind at this time to give offence” to 
ſome, whoſe upplauſs is mn dae chiefly | 
. cis. | 


— „ o A es EYECnad 
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Vowels 54 Accents Leih placd 
On even Syllables (and ſtill the Laff) 
Tho! groſs inumerable Faults abound - 
In ſpieht of Nonſenſe, never fail of Sound, 
But this is meant of even Verſe alone, 

As being moſt Harmonious and moſt known, - 
For if you will unequal Numbers try, | 


T1111 


V 


There TIT on odd l muſt wg . po | 


This -precept of my Lords, ſeems to me in- 
volv'd in very great obſcurity, which is a fault 
that ought not to be in any. precept, ſince A rule 
that is not plain and clear cannot be of any 
uſe, becauſe it conveys no instruction, his Lord- 
ſhip makes uſe of the term Accent, which in it ſelf 
is yery, uncertain,, and, without, any determinate 
lenſe, for if by Accent he means what the ancl- | 
ents. meant by that word, he is certainly in the 
wrong, for all that we can diſcover from the - 
moſt curious enquiries into that particular, is but 
a meer conjecture, that it was in the Greet a 
riſing or falling, or both of the voice in certain 
ſylables, without regard to their quantity of 
long or ſhort, the knowledge of which was ſo 
tar loſt even in the time of Quintilian, that 
that Author confeſſes, that he could not deliver 


any an or indeed that chere could 


j 
5 
" 
| 
i 


(316) 


be no es given in writing, for that. which 


was only to be learn d by the ear. 


MELT VAITALES SS 3% Fo ELLE 
"Ws Un ahnen 
The Greeks indeed had, nd. I. am afluced. Aill 
haue a fort of a muſical variation in theix ſpeak- 
ing, which paſſes from low to high, and high 
to low, ſometimes three or fqur, diſtinft Notes. 
The Latins had nothing of this, and therefore 
only make uſe of thoſe marks of the Greek A. 
cents, As the Acute, the Grave, and the Circun- 


1 


flex, to diſtinguiſh Adverbs, Prepoſitions, Caſes, and 
the like, ſo that we are brought to a neceſſity 
| of enquiring what my Lord means by the word 


ccent, even from a conjecture only, I therefore 
ſuppoſe chat he means by Accent, the force and 
emphaſis put upon one {ſyllable more than ano- 
ther, Which indeed is only the altering a _receiv'd 
and. known word for one that is obſcure and un- 


41 


known, he means by it a long Slable, and eve- 


ry" body knows the difference betwixt a long 
And A mort Syllable, and therefore could not 
have err'd if he had kept to "thole > Terms. 


SUE Tas 3 7 
* 0 ai 
Pan Andie dn my. e was ; miſled by 4 
Frith notion, that modern tongues. had no quan- 
tities enpreſly contrary to the very nature of 
all languages, for. there is no ſpeech ſo: barba- 


rous, ſo very unharmonious as not to conſiſt of 


Mort and long. Slables; theſe indeed are not ya: 
ried and intermingled inf the ſame mamier in all 


OP 


lat 


— - 2 
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languages, as they are in the Latin and the Greek, 

in fome they are almoſt alternate, in others * 2 | 
will come two or three long fyllables together; 
and then as many ſhort | ones, and this is com 
mon in the Greek and the Latin, tho? ſeldom o 
in the modern tongues, tho it ſometimes happen > 
eveh there eſpecially in the _ Engliſh, which makes 
it more capable of a variety" in ogy lam {he 4 


moft other modern tongues“ 12 171 Far 
| br N AN n Jo *1f I! a cel 0 


There is fin ball ohe 4 in "as Pletept 
of my Lord's, he ſays, 


op A 555 WT F as A * 4 T9) (8 * a tus 5 7 der 
bel and Accents en bara, 778 ad 
* ene 100 (+> 
ane ers D 230 417 


q What: he means ar 1 L cannot gueſs, 
if he means by regularly aceording to rule, hib 
certainly muſt be the meaning of the word, 
where are the rules he has given us to produce 
this regularity, but not to inſiſt 609: muah upon 
one flip of his Lordſhip. I will ſuppoſe that he 
means, that there ſhould be a ſhort: and a long 
ſyllable ſucceflively, always in an herowk verſe, 
but even in that, I have prow'd his Lordſhip in 
che wrong in my En Art of . 


9 99 | 
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Whatever ſiſter of * learned nine 
Doꝰ's to your ſuit a willing ear 3 5 1, 
Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 
She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame; 5 
But if a wild uncerteinty: prevail, . 
And turn your veering heart wide ev? "ry gale, X 
You looſe the fruit of all your former care, 


For the ſaid proſpect of a ja e 


This is city a conſequence of his Loramiiy 
advice to poets, to conſider . and conſult their 
own genius; but here' is a difficulty which my 
Lord does not ſeem to have ſufficiently conſider- 
ed, his precept is certainly moſt juſt if none 
were to hear it, and take notice of it, but men 
who know, and have judgment enough to know 
and difti nguiſt what really their talent is, both 
in tranſlation and compoſition, but alas! there 
are very few who are fufficiently acquæinted 
with their own genius and capacity, an1-moſt 
men ſeem to want the advice of a a Judici. 
dus * in an affair: of as! nature>!” | 


177 1 * 
x "A 1 * * 


Mr. 3 who tranſlated Lucretius 4 a 
great deal of applauſe, and ſome merit, ventur'd 
afterwards" to tranſlate Horace, for which he was 
| Gus moſt unſit man in the World, Lucrerius writ 


upon 


(315 ) 

upon a ſyſtem of MEPs and therefore his 
ſubject was not improper to be tranſlated by a 

ſtudent in a College, who is ſuppos'd to be fa- 
miliarly acquainted with all fubjects of that na- 
ture; but Horace was a courtier, converſant in the 
moſt polite court, perhaps, that ever was in the 
world, a man perfectly acquainted with mankind, 

which he diſcover'd in all his poetry, whe- 
ther Lyric, Satiric, or Epiſtolary, and therefore 
could never juſtly be tranſlated by a. recluſe ſe- 


dentary collegiate, who knew nothing of mankind 


and the world. But beſides, Horace writ his po- 
ems, occaſionally one at a time, as he was in hu- 
mour, and as the ſubject then immediately pre- 
ſented it ſelf; but Mr. Creech fits down to tran- 
late the whole in a little time, which had been 
the buſineſs of all the life of Horace to wri te in 

the original, that is, to do that in one year at 
Oxford, which took up Horace above thirty years 
to do in Rome, here I think my {elf obliged to 
clear Mr. Dryden of a charge brought, againſt 
him by. ſome of his enemies, on account of this 
very tranſlation of Horace, and that is, that Mr. 
Dryden adviſed him in a copy of verſes before 


the tranſlation of Lucretius, to tranſlate that Ro- 


man poet, thinking by that means to deftroy a 
riſing reputation, of the growth of which he was 
jealous, but in the firſt place thoſe verſes were 
not written by Mr. Dryden, but a right reverend 
Prelate, whom 1 ſhall not name tho dead; be- 
n he thought fit ta conceal his name, hen | 

Ti alive) 


(3 
alive. In the next place, there is no impartial 
judge (let! Mr. Creech's reputation be what. it will, 
for his tranſlation of Lucresiui) who can belleve 
that Mr. Dryden had the leaſt cauſe to be ap- 
prehenſive of Mr. Creech's growing applauſe, when 
be has given us his tranſlation of ſeveral parts 


of that Lari. poet, ſo much beyond what FR; 
: _ = your”! þ 7 


Tho- this inſtance may ſeem f. ufficient "A this 
point of trauſlating, yet any one that will look 
It the verſion of Ovid's epiſtles, his love ele. 


_ Lies, and part of his eee will find 
mary more. A 


- 


If: this hold 3 in FE Ong it does much 
| more ſo in original compoſitions, I ſhall not in- 
ſtance in all the Verſſßers and poetaſters, that they 
have miſtaken their talents in chuſing one ſort of 
poetry before another, becauſe indeed they are 
_ equally incapable. of all, and therefore come not 
under our conſideration in this place, where I am 
only to take notice of ſuch, who having a geniu 
for ſome ſort. of poetry, have from their ſucceſs 

in that, imagin' d themſelves capable of perform- 


| 5 ing in — for which ey were not a 
: E e Bey 


"How 


1 


— 
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* many i have 1 Gita who! have en 
very, Agreeably in the Lyric way, imagined from 


thence: that they could writes an Epici poem, d- 
thers I have known, who, becauſe they could 


write with juſtneſs upon a comic or ludicrous? 

ſubject, perſuaded themſelves that they could 
write as well upon all thoſe that were ſerious, 
out of great numbers I ſhall only inſtance two, 
and that is the author of tlie ſplendid ſhilling, and' 


the author of the plain dealer, I put them not to- 


gether, as if 1 thought: theres was any manner” 
of compariſon betwixt the two poets, for the, 
author of the Parodie, never did any thing elle 
worth looking on, but the other Gentleman ne- 
ver did any thing that was not admirable, gere 
cept when he thus deviated into a path, with, 


which nature bad not ata 0 his, of 


$A 
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This 1 | ould not baue e bad nag af | 
wort been acquainted. with the fat iy Wee ny 


; Eads * his Poem, 


1 
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- Bux: this folly of - miſtaking our datei as 


- ſpread it ſelf into Acters, as well as Fh; 3 


thus the famous comedian Notes, and thb famous 
actreſs Mrs. Verbruggen, always had a fancy and 


defire to quit the ſock for the buskin, but it is 
0 to quit this ſubject, when 1 find my ſelf 


falling 


— 


got by the former practice. 


. < * ) | 
2 "From the failings of "Parts, to the follie 
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The 1 uſeful Preceyt that can be added to 


hat my Lord has ſaid is, for the dubious puny 


to n a p and — friend. 
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My Lord t to illuſtrate what he has Gia. * 
us an inſtance of a man midwife, who tho' he. 
got an Eſtate by his buſineſs in that proteſſion, 
was not ſatisfied, miſtaking his talent, but ft 
up for a Quack, and loſt as much by that, as he 


- 


A g en ſcandalouſly mean to . 


Had, by man- midwifery, got wealth and Ten. 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 


The lab'ring wife invokes his ſurer aid, 5 
Well: ſeaſ ond howls the goſſyps ſpirits raiſe, . 


Who while ſhe guzzles, chats the doctor spraiſe, 
And largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With maudling-eloquence of trickling eyes. 


This-gne illuſtration is plainly taken from one 


in the 4th Canto of - Boileau's art of poetry, up- 
n the ſame occaſion of mens miſtaking, or not 
Lovin their talents, with this difference, that 


Boileau | 


320% 


Buileay makes his perſon paſs from an employ⸗ 


ment, which he 411 not underſtand to one in 
which he afterwards excell'd ; but my Lord makes 


his fool quit a beneficial buſineſß, in which he 
was 2 Maſter, to purſue another of which he 


knew ſo little, that it brought him to penm 


and ſtarving; but to put this in a clearer lights 
it ſeems the moſt proper to place them both be- 
fore the eye of the reader, by which he will be 
the better able to judge of the performance of 
each poet, and this 1 ſhall do by a them 


alter nately, but f firſt a little more of the Hugh 
Pg 92 * | 


TT} 
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But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 
How very active in his own trepan A 
For greedy of Phyſicians frequent fees, - I 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees, 
Struts in a new unlicenſed g own, and 1 4g 
From ſaving women falls to killing men. 
Another, ſuch had left the nation thin, 
In ſpight of all the children he brought i in 3 
His Pills as thick as hand Granadoes flew,  -;/ 


And where they fell, as certainly they flew, » 
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1 j meagre famine ſtar d him i in the face. | 
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Inifforenee dwelt a doctor of renown, ee 


| 8 


The ſcourge of God, and terror of the . 
Who all the cant of phyſick had by e 


And never murder d, but by rule of art. 

e bpüblick mifchiéf was his: private: . 

ren their {laughter d parents fought "ry 
Cain. 
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x — here his maiſon” 4 Wars wept; 


Some bloodleſs dy'd, and ſome by Opium ſlept, 
Colds, at his preſence, would to frenzies turn, 
And agueS, Tike malignant fevers burn. E 20 
Hated at laſt his practice gives him "o'er, 


One friend, vnkillla by drugs, of all his . 


In His ty Gage wee affords him place, 


w 
Tw 4 Fr rich Athot, and A ng: als, a. [2 
Nur tub 41. 


be 


4 77 12 | 41 * 72 3g 
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S name ſtruck TAY Wha a W d 4 
Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
Wich this the Doctor's pride began to cool, 

3 ſoundly, may convince a fool: 

now repentance came too late for graces, 


Fain 


(395 ) | 

enn wor he to the wives be teconcibd, /, 
| Bur found no husband left td o-, hd. 
The friends that got the brats were poiſon d 
(t00. 

vu ch tata, What count ant ace ef, 
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But e 


70 Lord's _— brought on himſelf, roy 288 52 
ee talent for a buſineſs he knew . 's 


ſee the different te of Men Ber Qs by 
EIGEN PO On nM 1 
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Tietz firſt the Doctor 8 talent came in Play, 
He ſeems inſpir d, and talks like Wren or Myf: 
Of this new*portico condemns the fact. 7 
And turns the cntranee to a better place 
Deſigns the ſtair· caſe ar tlie ther End: 05 21 
His friend approves, does for His Maſon lende 
He comes, the Doctor's arguments prevail, 
In ſhort, to finiſh this our hum roug tale 
He Galen's dang'rous ſcience docs neat,” * AY 
Ang from il Doctor turns good arChit iter 


OOO THEO 75 


93 88 at Ce. Seng 9 Ki 


| Kut) row lee to  coniclade'n 7 eee, 


Wanyd with" debrs, and paſt all dee lat, 
4 ow JON L vrech lies rotting — Na. 


- (3389) 
And there e e ſcarce. kept tab, 
Shows how fie talems Wa to thrive... 


#\} . % 
E 


* 


. 8 
and appoſite, that it needs no Notes to explain it. T: 
Feen WF 


\ » 0&4 "of 


| 1 PR from my foul, unhappy men, 
Compell d, by want, to proftzzuze their pen; 11 
Who muſt, like Lawyers, either ſtarve, or Plead, 2 
* en, right. or wrongs where guineas 
(c lead; 
But you; Pompilian, wealthy pamper'd Hheirs, 
Wno to your country owe your ſwords and 
(cares. 


Let" by vain hope your caſy Dept ſeduce, | 
; bp rich 11 poet's are without e : my IT 


f 34013 44 110 „ 101 — A x 0 1 * ' 
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The point in hand is, of men's attempting a province - 
of which their genus is not capable; that is, of thoſe 
who pretend to write poetry, and yet are not poets: 
but his Lordſhip here ſeems to imply that he pities 
thoſe Who have a genius, but make it a proſtitute to 
their gain; however this may be reconcil'd by this con- 
ſidetation, that a man that has a genius in one kind, may 


r de tempted ro write upon 
. Fawn | ſubjects * 


» 
a a. © 
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(43) 


happen; if we ſhould judge of the times in which: his 
Lordſhip writ, by the preſent, for that was what was 
call'd rhe Auguſtane age of Engliſh poets : and tho 


there were no juſt patrons even then, yer there were 


ar chat time, when almoſt all theatrical 


gratify either their malice, or their vanity. But in 
our time, there is no room for his Lordſhip's 


ing; for amongſt all the numerous follies of the great, 
the powerful, and the wealthy, there is not one found. 


ſo extravagantly prodigal, as to throw even a 


guinea, 
like the apples of Fippomenes, to tempt the verſify- 


ing ſcribblers of the age to deviate from their com- 


cr | 


they have any. * after all, I am half of opinion, 
that my Lord had an eye on many of the dramatic 
writers of his time; ſome of whom. might, perhaps, 
have had a genius in other ſorts of poetry, but ſor 
fake of what was to be got by. the ſtage, apply'd 
themſelves to writing of plays, for which, neither na- 
ture, nor judgment, had fitted them, merely becauſe 
chat was the moſt bencficial way | which was known 


were receiv'd. with more or leſs. 
Feen farther abet thar 


* rich ill poet is without excuſe... 


As, if indeed there were any uſt exe fr bee. 


ill peer, I am ſure, that bare neceſſiey is none; it ib 
true, that a poor man may have a natural genius, md 


n but this 
would ſcem an imaginary fear for evils that can never 


ſome coxcombs of dignity and lan Tg who, would. 
ſquander their guineas on ſome particular writer, to 
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CE: 
FOOL oC FORTY 
iticapable of ekerting itſelf wich all its fire and juſtneſs; 


und ſuch a mat is indeed worthy of the pity of every. . 
Pence oy” a . Gare but c 


e S 
24 | ? 


*Fis very PR ETSY Inn re 
The. profit 5 Imall, and you have much to 10. 


For, tho true wit adorns your birth ot place, 


Dageneove lines degrade th' attainted race. 


ith Bans deb une 8 Wb 


jabber, indeed, there is nothing more dange- 
roùs to the'tepurarion of à young mary of quality, of 
Egure and diſtinction, than the ranperiig with a muſe 
without any genius ſor poetry; and the higher his 
| Nation" is, the more etninent coxcomb he makes; and 
———— of a publick applauſe, which by 
his verſes he aims at, he by them becomes a publick 
{54nd his misfortune! is ſo much the greater, as it 
is more remedileſß by the effect and influence of his 
. A low, vulgar, mean poetaſter few people 


to laugh: it, and ridicule to his face; or, at 


1 s n HGH beck er coniciipe' 6b. he pn. 
ductions: but à mar of quality and figure is never 
without ſlaviſn ffatterers to make him hugg his folly, 
and keep him ignorant of his infamy ; who, when he 
reads his verſes to them, l ey 


$a 
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( 329 ) 
Bur not to lay all the fault upon the attendants and 
companions of great men, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the greateſt part of it i is in the great men themſelves, 
who have ſuch an opinion of their own poetical per- 
formances, that they never forgive the man who does 
not, in ſhew, ar leaſt, expreſs as great an approbation 
& they themſelves have conceived. | 
' To all theſe gentlemen I would reconinend the ad- 
mirable temper in the perſon mention d in the follow- 
ing matter of fact. Maboni was a gentleman of good 
ſenſe, great bravery, and fine literature; he had made a 
very conſiderable figure in the camp, and afterwards 
made a much greater in the court, without forfeiting, 
as far as I can underſtand, that character of 1 integrity, 
which he had deſery'd during his foregoing life: in 
his youthful days he made an attempt upon poetry, 
by way of a ſong, but would not truſt a copy of 
ir out of his hands till he had conſulted his friend 
Mirabell, a gentleman of profound learning, a very. 
fine taſte, and an exquiſite judgment; but for fear 
that friendſhip ſhould corrupt his judgment, he only 
read his ſong to him, as the pfoduct of a third per- 
ſon of his acquaintance : Mirabell had not heard much 
before he burſt out into execrations of the ſcribbler; 
as he call'd him; but finding, before the end, that 
Mahoni was the author of this ſong, Airabeli endea- 
vour d to qualify the ſeverity of his cenſure, that it 
might not be too ſhocking to the modeſty of his 
friend ; and therefore utter'd ſeveral favourable expreſ-' 
ſions of the performance; when the other, with all 
the good humour and eaſy temper in the world, thus 
gently interrupted. 


F No, 
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(329), 


Ve, 0 my; dear friend Aura wha you Gd, 
before you knew the author, das r effect of the n 
Cerity of your, judgment; what you ay, now is but 
a in attempt, and, an awkard) ſacrifice of friendſnipe 
Von have cured me of poetry, and from. hence for- 


wd I ſhall never dabble. more in rhime; 
) throwing his verſes into * fire, paſs d the ge 


1e in freedom and pleaſantry with Auirabell. 
Bur my Lord comes now to wech Precept, 


1 ww ai 


No poet any paſſion can excite, 
But what eh fel mae them when they 


* 
on BY ot pa 
auth od innings teu; | . 
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He only makes me ad who es the way, 
| And firſt 1 is fad himſelf. | Mex | 


| And the line before, 


We. weep and laugh as. we ſee others do. 
5 > rule is juſt, and tho it chiefly reaches o origna 

| campoſitions, yet, it has likewiſe its authority in tran 
flation, for where the original | is pathetick and moving 
the tranſlator can never juſtly ok his author, unleſs 
| he himſelf enters into the pation which he HR 


Havc 5 ann Jud) th rough the cum cave, 
| And heard: th'. gk 1 divinely rave 
I hear 


"For {5 


She makes the obedient rgbods peep tremblii 


When I ar idle hours, in vain, thy Aſhe 


» (14 + 


( 551 0 
1 | 
1 heat her low, 1 ſee ner Woge 


And panting, lo! the god, the god, 70 


With Words, not hers, and more an hits - * 
7 | (man ſound | 


Rp i RAT} 1 the groups 


Whit my hs that hens that 155 babe 1 
the inſpiration of a true poetick ſpirit; which: you, N 


vr eilt o, = the 4h on por arri fi 
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Oh! eber doſt thou retite 2. or, why "i s 
return 


(chou 
Sometimes with Ro charms to, hurry me 


Fro et f th cht 4 buf e 
m ple⸗ ures o be t, an ines 

8 | 15 day, 97 

And is Ob i 3 


e e e ee 


the God within u rages| i: ox bred Tr 
2 We, grow Warms. apo his bright beat's e. 


TH #1 


But tho we muſt obey when heaven commands, 
And man in vain the ſacred call withſtand: 
Beware what ſpirit rages: in your breaſt, 
For ten inſpir d, ten thouſand. ate poſſeſt. 
Thus make the propet uſe e L 
And wfite with fury, but cortect with phlegm, 


tx | Bas 
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PAM, 01) olim 
Part of this, relates to what, I 7 LED 8 on 
| the fame head under other words, wh here the poet was di- 
rected to conſider, Whether it was a natural or a diſ- 
temper d heat that warm'd him. But his Lordſhip 
here, and i in the following lincs, recommends an impor- 
tant leſſon; which is, that the poet ſhould never write 
but when he is in a perfect poetick humour; and then 
not to curb the ſpirit, but ket i it flow, the exuberancies 
of which he muft cut off in his cooler hours; that is, 
de mult indulge fancy when it is active, and reform 
irs products afterwards, by judgment, and the rules of 
art; - which. precept roo many of our poets of great 
name plainly diſcover that they ſtand in need of: fancy 
has not been wanting in them, but judgment, that ſhould 
a fo that fancy truly valuable and 9 has r not 

theirs. | 


1 — the MI hours too freely pas, 
And ſparkling wine finiles in the tempting #9, 
Your * pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat 

- Thro' every ſwelling vein a loud retreat. 
So, when a muſe propitiouſly invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. 


Tbeſ⸗ verſes are a further explanation of the former 

© © "precept, but what a poet WhO only minds gair can ne- 
ver obſerve, for he will never wait for the return of the 

god; 'tis ſo much time loſt, and the bookſeller grows 
importunate for the finiſhing his copy, he wants his 

- Dated. he does no 


much 


n 


much trouble his head with what they are. I cou'd 
tame ane of no vulgar reputation, who for the 
fake of having their c copy ſoon fimiſh'd, have employ e d 
Your diligent men, as chey call them, tho” they hays 
not underſtood two lines of the author from who 
they tranſlated. e 


Before the radiant FO a aten Mug. 10 
Adult rate metals, to the ſterling ſtamp ;, An 25 
Appears not meaner than mere humane lines 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe, inſpiration ſhiness 
Theſe nervous, bold; thoſe languid, and remiſs 
en cold e but hete a om: pan] 

Pk b NAW fit" de bes of ang wt 
fury, that is, r pies or in plain 


Engliſh, when you are in perfect good humour, and 
warm, and you ought to leave off when your ſpitit 


ed 1 m he rr en as e 
2 
ii 


Thus 2 1 ben Aa rapid 3 de 0 


1 


Whole Jay waters 8 motion lay, 
While he with eager force urg'd his ee 
(way. 


This "WK carries its own ne of excellincy'i in fo 


Phin and viſible a manner, that it needs ee | 
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hs petit als e lny 1 
| Now {yy to. heenſe by too juſt 4 name 3 5 
Belongs to nonc but an nk a flo, ; 

Which Learn to tale ik. „ 


It were to be wiſh'd, that tad 1 been 2 
firtſe more particular, in ſome e he meant 
by privilege, that none but a man of eſtabliſh'd fame has 
A right to; for I confeſs, I know of none in the Engliſh 
Yongue: but his Lordſhip immediately gives a ber fur- 
Wine was dune, JO 

Dr * i 

Abſurd e A DEST e 
All the /ewd legion of exploded fau' ts; 


"Baſt fiigitives to that aſjiam fly, 
And e my: with Mſolence defy. © 


3 


For e lese Gl üb the r alt the 
yhoughts which indeed, no maſter would be guitty of; 
bur T know of no privilege any man has to abſurd ex- 
preſſions, or crude, abortive thoughts: my Lord, there- 
fore, well adds, that theſe fly to the aſyhwm privilege ; 
that by this they may defy all ſacred laws. The great 
favourers; of theſe, are your gentlemen | that rail at, all 
rules, and give a latitude to writers, that leaves no room 
Indeed for any faults or blemiſhes; for, if there be no 
rule but fancy, there is no fault t for, there is nothing 
do abſurd but ſome one will fancy. My Lord carnot 
here mean the figurative conſtruction of words, which 
all grammarians and critichs allow, but a ſtrict obſervatinn 
| o the rules will remove all theſe errors, 1 


* id. $C3{4 4 Or 


Not 


(335) 


ot hunk oiir Berber o thi e rm ö ne- ds 
Yelervd, and gain d their never fading . | 
For 1 miſtake, or far the greateſt part, 


Of what ſome call neglect, is ſtudy d art. 
When Virgil ſeems to 7rifie in à line, 


*Tis like a warning · piece which gives the fun, ; 


To. wake your fancy, and prepare your fight; 


To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual fliglit. 


I dk 5 517) {33 


My opinion concerning chicks Jive you wil fim -in 


my commentaries upon rhe efſay ax perry „which there- 
fore, I will not repeat here. 5% Lan warriors 


proceeds to numbers, and having paid that due praiſe to 


- thoſe of Vnꝑilr he decicks in general, that the eat is'to 


be the laſt judge of numbers: but tho this in 
ſome meaſure is true, yet there are ſome. certain, rules 


of numbers, elſe the difficulty would remain, and there 
would be no deciding, when they were good: and when 


bad, ſince every one wou'd not only decide by his par- 
ticular ear, but alſo contend, that his car is as hh As 


| another im 


4 We” - 
N 


1 16k my patience, when with ſawcy pride, 


By wither d ears I hear his numbers try'd. 
Reverse of nature ! ſhall ſuch copics then 
Arraign th originals of Maro's pen! 
And the rude tions of pedantick ſchools | | 
Blaſpheme. the ſacred Founder: of our ales! 


"They ” alt be ſtrange fellows indeed, 41 Gitdildes 


1764 as Scaliger has done 'on Homer, who ſhould ar- 
2 4 naign 


+, 
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. caign- ebene forays * ·˖ò[ð⸗& and ſo of: 
| are e 
ſhip juſtly adds, 


Th he delicacy of the niceſt ear | 
Finds nothing harſh, or out of order FRE 
Sublime, or low, wnbended, or intenſe, 


1 he Aue is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. 


Las | Hae bis Lordſhip concludes his oraiſe of Virgils 
numbers and very juſtly too; for Virgil almoſt every 
- Where expreſſes ſome image of the thing, ada 
Sends =. | 


1 dedere Caverne - Phrygia * circum- 
= Cc, 


Ard a thouſand inſtances will zug 
A1 


3 skilful. car in numbers ſhou'd preſi as 
And all diſputes without appeal decide. 
'This ancient Rome and clder Athens found, 


Before miſraken ſtops debauch'd the Hund. 


My Lord, a does not mean the condemnation of 
all ſtops in verſe; for that wou'd be abſurd, ſince ſtops 
rightly underſtood, and plac'd, are not only neceſſary 
to the ſenſe, but contribute very much to the true 
harmony of ſound : bur what my Lord ſays, is directed 
againſt miſtakes ſtops, that is, wrong ſtops ; and thofe, 
it is certain, are as injurious to the ſenſe as ſound, 


When 


637) 


When, by impulſe from heaven, Brræus ſang, 
In dtooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung; 
| Reviving Hartans now the fight maintain 1d, 


And what wo gemrals 225, a poet gain d. 


This flory of Tr ODER CER BD. 
fome tell you, this upon the Lale l to 
Athens for, a general, by the order of an oracle, 'they, 
in contenipt, ſent them Zyrtaus a poet; but others ſay, 
that, on the Spartav's requeſt, the poet. was ſent, and 
: eſtabliſh'd their affairs when in a deſperate condition: 
and the Greeks and Romans wanted no addreſß in'raifing 
the dejected ſoldiery, by turning their ſuperſtition” a- 
_ gainſt their fear. But however the Athenians ſent Tyr- 
teu, they made a law, after the death of Epolis in a 
ſea-fight, that no poet, for the future, ſhould go to 
the war: and this is a ſufficient confutation of that 
account, which repreſents the ſending of Jyrtæus to be 
— — — — — 
n 


We 
* 


By. 2 inffence of indulgent skies, 

Empire and poeſy together riſe. 

True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And when they fail portend approaching fate. 
For that which Rome to conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was not the veſfal, but the muſes fire; 

Heavn joyns the bleſſings, no declining age. 


Fer felt the raptures of poctick rage, ka 


. 


(5938) 
I believe it i be here objected, that this poi 
155 'yage has tranſported his Lordſhip beyond hiſtorical truth, 
which here ſeems more neceſſary than in other pieces 
of poetry; for, the truth of that makes the truth of 
the thought. It muſt indeed be allow'd, that poetry 
 fouriſh'd in the time of Agi; but what great 
wen in poetry did Rome produce from the kings *rill 
after the Puck, wats ? Armin Marellinus divides 
"the Rems empire into its childboodg during the reigns | 
i its jou, from thence till after the C- 
5 conflicts; its murbood, from therice to the 
emperers; and its old age, under the juriſdiction of 
Caan and their ſucceſſors: for then, as he fays, they 
Br and the tetror and glory 
of thoſe former acquiſitions, which they obtain d be- 
| face the muſes fire burn'd brightly among them. If 
ide greatneſs of the empire in the time of Auguſtus 
be look d on as its manhood; their dominions were far- 
«ther extended in Trajars reign; yet we find not any 
great poets then, at leaſt, we have nothing of theirs 
remaining to juſtify the aſſertion. Againſt this objec- 
tion, how plauſible” ſoever, I ſhall venture to offet che 
following conſiderations; tho we have but little to 
ſhew of the Roman poetry before Ennins, yet we may 
trace the footſteps of it to the very cradle, as I may 
fay, - of that city, under her kings to the end of the 
rſt Puuick war; the Salis verſes were inſtituted by 
Nama; the twelve tables of the law were in different 
"verſe, as were their moral precepts : and it was the 
"cuſtom at their feaſts, to ſpeak aloud, or ſing in verſe 
to their gueſts the warlike actions of their anceſtors. 


Tutu 1 


Thus 


- 
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Thus we may go: on. in. diſcovering the progreſs of 
poetry. in. the Rum a pets owns | 
ter the firſt Punt. war to the time of -byguſhur, When, 
by the ſtudy of che Greek, poets, the Larius wak'd the 
latent ſpirit of poetry, and exerted that faculty which | 
afterwards drew the admiration of poſterity to this day. 
The Romans were almoſt perpetually in war from their 
firſt foundation, and therefore ' cou'd not exert that | 
genus of peace, poetry, till they had now _maſter'd "2 
| the world, and ended all civil diſcord in a head of their 7 
own chuſing, or at leaſt; of their own approving, by 
giving into the hands of one, what for fo long a time 
every great man had been ſtriving for, to the deſtrur- 
tjon, of thouſands of their nobleſt ſons 3 and that was 
compleated in the reign of Augaſtus, when Yirgil, He- 
race, and many moxe, appear'd under the protection of 
Aecend in the full luſtre of poetry; and tho' Rowe, 
in the time of Trajan, extended its limits much far- 
ther, than ever before, yet the power. and glory of the 
empire was not greater and more formidable than in 
the time of Auguſtus : from the reign of <duguſtus to 
that of Trajan ſeveral eminent poets appear d, and whilſt 
he enlarg d the empire abroad, Rome gave the world 
ſeyeral conſiderable poets; eſpecially, if we take in the 
reign. of Adrian like wiſe, as I ingilius Rumams a comic 
poet, Mimins a Writer of Ianbicthʒ Annes Floras, and 
Julius Paulus, a poet very well kill d in ancient 
I therefore underſtand his Lordſhip, that all great 
and warlike people ever had a value for, and a genius 


to, poetry, which after the ſtruggle of empire, exerted 
iel in glorious performances, as I have An of Rome. 


I might, 


"0 


ut, 
I might, i m 1 manner, run thro the prog 
of poetry in Greece ; where, it muſt be confeſs'd, 5 
poetry was eſteem d, even in the degeneracy of h- 
; witneſs the deference- paid to Srgchorus by Pha- 
laris : Anacreon ſung to Polychrates tyrant of Samar, 
and was with him when he was ſeiz d. But Hamer 


(whenever his age ms) evidently liv'd before the dey 
elt productions of poetry before the Macedonian empire 
was-eſtabliſh'd : however, there were many poets after 
that time, tho we have not many proofs of their per- 
formances ; from Homer, to the taking of Athens by 
Lyſander, we have the names of above ſixſcore poets 
and poereſſes in Greece; from thence to the Macedonian 
monarchy about fifty; and from thence WP 
of dre 4 about ſixty. | | 
Our German anceſtors, if we believe Tacitus, encou- 
rag d themſelves to war, by ſinging the great deeds of 
their" fore-fathers : and the bards of Britain did the 
N with ſuch ſucceſs, that Lacan takes notice of _ 


5 15 5 e Jai args carmina bards. 


90 "Al which, I think, is pretty clear of my Lond's 
ſides for, after the viſible decay of the Roman empire, 
and the inundation of barbarians ; Claudlan is the great- 
eſt, and yer he liv'd while there was ſome ſhadow of 
Rowe and e | | 

550 < 3741 62088 

Of many nes, rhyme. is, ot CE the cauſe, 
Too ge. dh we 9 more en laws; 
e n her 20 
(M103 23 Q314% For 


4 4 5 — 
ren 
„ „„ — 


(¹1t 
1 that! in Greece and Rome was never r ko vin, 
ill by barbarian deluges O'erffown- 
Subdird, undone, they did at laſt obcy, 
And change thcir,0wn for their iuvaders . 


7 * 7 4 
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. Notwithſtanding the elite el bal, on exper 
rience, contain d in theſe verſes of his Lordſhip's) 
I have elſewhere already ſhewn, there have — 
ſome advocates for rhyme, particularly a certain, my 
of phyick, much more eminent and taken notice of 
for his writings againſt the immortality: of the, foul, 
than for what he has faid on the art of poetry and 
criticiſm; and yet he has given us a {mall treatiſe on 
theſe, both in verſe and proſe, I mean, in chyme and 
Proſe: he will needs have it, that rhyme is no moe 
a conſtraint to the Engliſh poet than quantity is to thoſe 
of Greece and Rome; not remembering, that is 
as much requir'd in Engliſh verſe, as in Greek, or Lin 
with this diſadvantage of our fide, that we have not 
and perhaps, cannot have that wonderful variety of 
quantity which thoſe ancient languages enjoy, who by the 


ifferent appoſition and compoſition of long and ſhort 
Ph 


s form eight and twenty ſeveral forts of feet of 

three, or four Hllables, and theſe again are diver- 
fify'd into five wi twenty ſorts of verſe ; whereas, 
we are more confin'd in both, our feet conſiſting but 
of two /jllables : we ſtill Iye under another difficulry 
in this particular, and that is, the quawity of long and 
ſhort Hllables are not aſcertain'd in our language | by 
any fed and known rules; whereas the Greek/'and = 
Latin have their rules of quantitiesas fix d and as eſta- 
bliſh'd as the rules of their grammar, which the com- 
mon 


_—_ (342) 1 
mon proſadt's wil prove beyond contradidtion ; bit 


bur rules of quantities are only determin'd by the cas 


and yet are now ſo well known, that the meaneſt 
ſcribbler feldom fails in that particular. Upon theſe 
foregoing conſiderations, I can't but wonder how any 
one can attribute the tranſpoſition of words in the La- 
ti verſe to the poets being confin'd to the obſervation 
of quantities,” ſince the great variety that J have ſhewn 
to be fd and known in boy's tongues, can never 
kave them under any difficulty, or bring them under 
any, neceſſity to incur abſurdities to preſerve them; 


and that it is plain, that we lye under an equal ne- 


ceffity of quamities in our verſe with thoſe of the an- 
tients, ſince without numbers or quantities, call them 


which you pleaſe, or a judicious mixture of long and 
Mort ſyllables, what you write will be down-right 
profe, notwithſtanding it be tagg d with rhyme or 
jingle: 1 will not quarrel with the Doctor about a 
word, he ſhall have my conſent to termi what I cal 
a long /jllable an accent, as the profound Mr. 

Ds 5 his er if Eb peer, which indeed is no- 
thing but the knack of verſifying; becauſe my Lord 


Roſcommon, in this preſent eſſay, has inadvertently made 
uſe of the fame word. 


But to fay all that I have to urge 1 
would make my diſquiſition ſwell to a much larger 
bulk than is proper for this place, I ſhall only there- 
fore add, that the confinement of rhyme beyond that 
of quantity, is plain and viſible from this conſiderati- 
6n, that the Latin and Greek, poet has the whole lan- 
guage before him to pick out a word proper to his 
uſe; but che Engliſh rhiming poet is often confin'd to 
«rote ftick 


( 343.) | 
Nick to three or four words, and fdom bus thongs, | 
dozen to chuſe from, becauſe of the tyranny. of rhyme. 


which obliges him to two words of the ane an 
But now let's 80 on wich my Lord, ; 


- 44161. 


1 grant that Rolf ſome moſſy, idol alk * 
In double rhymes our Thor and Moden e 5 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned. times, 11, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the cντ; 


47 Sl 


Lam afraid, that ins Lond hoy fone 
becauſe the druids, and bards were Britiſh, and not Sovin, 


teachers and poets, but Thar and Hoden were Savoy: 
deities, and eſtabliſh'd in this iſland long after the 66+ - 
tipation of the druidt and bd, by the intervention, 
of the chriſtian religion; but that is of no great c 
| ſequence to the argument, ſince whatever antiquity —4 
be pleaded for the uſe of rhyme in the eaſtern nations, 


it is cinta i 6 rut he . by 
rant and unlearned times. 


5 


But now that Phæbus and * acred nine 
With all their beams on our bleſt iſland ſhine ; 
Why ſhou d not we their antient rites 72/fore, 
And be what Rome or Athens were before? 


© Tho! this noble emillation which my Lard gene 
rouſly endeavours to ſtir up in the poets of his time 


be worthy his excellent parts, yet I am afraid, for one 
of them that were ow ten were AT „The 


—— 940 


twenty 


N 9 ; 


* 


(3&5 


rely yes fowering and int olerable Eppel, =Y 
ns and gayety ſpread, un” {ſmooth verſifying grew 
more common; and there was indeed the ſpirit of the 
age in the writers: but the trus ſpirit of poetry I am 
afraid was not fo far diffuſed; that prince gave not 
encourageraent enough to great maſters, and only thoſe 
whom neceſſity threw on the ſtage made any figure, 
and even there the profits or gain were much too in- 
conſiderable to arrive at perfection, which was yet | 
hinder d more by a falſe taſte which they had con- 
trated by teading French romances ; fo that nature, the 
true objeck of poetry, was ſeldom ſeen; but by one or 
two-whoſe force of genius bore them thro all the b 
ſtlacles of evil cuſtom: no, there muſt be a greater 
care of arts before poetry will nr rs RAE: 


Roman greatnels. 


Oh! may I live to hail the glorious Fry 

And ſing loud pæans thro the erouded Way; 
When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh 2 * 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb rous aid refuſe, © EW 1. 
And in the Roman majeſty appear, 
Which none wan better, and none come , 


A near, 
Tek * £ 
This my 1 3 oy he loving WY? a 
or imitation of Allen, 


* 


hk * 
e * Of * by. . 4 Ef my » i» & 


Have we forgot how Rephiet: num'rous proſe 
Led our ; xalted FR thro” TEN 1 7 
And 


5 * ; 9 | | 
| ( 45 | 7 
And mark d the ground „ 


[HM Ht 2243133 rid 13196 ert THIS 3 d 4 
Defi'd Fehouah! here, twixt nde 


A narrow, but a dreadful interval) 
Portentous ſight before the eldudy van [vs : 
Satan with vaſt and haughty ſtrides rand,” ks 
Came tow fitig, arm d in adamant. and gold. _ 
There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes 
Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they fell 1 
By thouſands, angels on archi- angels row d 
| Recover'd, to the hills they ran, they flew"? 
Which (with their Pond tes load, rocks, wa 
rom thett em the totn by the ſhaggy tops, 1 
They bote like, ſhields before them thro' the. 
let zeit V (air, ; 
Til more mend, they hutld n their 
(bes; 
All wis ue lers foundation ſhook, 
Threat ning no lefs than univerſal Wreck: 
For Michael's arm main cones Gund... | = 
And over · preſt whole legions weak with ſin; 
Let they blaſphem d, and ſtruggl'd, as they lay, 4 
Till che great enſign of Meffiali blaz c- — 
| And (amt with vengeance) Gt CER h 
( Efulgence of paternal deity . * 
n thouſand thunders in mw hand, 
Aa Drove 


n 
bu” 
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child of ignorance ;-.. that we..muſt | 


ce ſhall rather confound than tranſlate, and the fo 


(1338:) 


Dice the old original rebels headlong down, 
_ ſene them n to the vaſt abyls. 


1001 


Thus 1 e gone through, my Laid Mees 
eſſay on tranſlared verſe, which, to recapitulate, affords 
us theſe uſeful leſſons, —— that we ought to have, 
and by conſequence obſerve, rules in compoſit ition, as 
well as in tranſlating verſe; thar we ought to purge. 


-Y 


A ee of , if we hope the fayour of 


the muſes; chu be cught entf ww Rich our oven 
genius and inclination, to what ſort of poetry thut 
carries us to make any juſt progreſs in the art, and 
ariye at fame and reputation, and then $0, chuſe | 


poet of the fame genius to tranſlate, and then we may 


find applauſe, .. and, be wo longer ebe 25 f. but bee 
that we ought to regard neither ns, nor flat 
reries of any in * > undertaking, hor uſe our NY 


muſe to any thing that is immodeſt, ſince N 


words aways warit decency, and often ſenſe. 
That we ſhou'd therefore make choice of a abjed 
that is mona and great, and worthy-a poet, and no, 


trivia thing Which merits contempts that beſides the 


goodneſs of the ſübject, it mult be capable of afford · 
ing delight; that there ought to be 3 ſtijet barmoni- 
ous ſymetty: of parts, inſott d by! a pure tive and a 


Hicious flame, che genuine reſilr uf ture, ot of affer 


tation or difterpers that wem 


pride, the trur 
beſtou / * 
deal of pains to underltand dur author perfectly, elle 


nes of our lik will mer this. 3 
sti a 1! | 13014 1133 ln 


* * ” '< . , 
© OILY 11 £2 


(339) 
That in tranſlating we muſt avoid ſticking'to nates 
which are/beautiful enough in the Lu, tho they will 
not bear in another language; _—— 
make any excurſions in tranſlating, for tis ſafer to 
leave out than add; that we ſhou'd not be fond of 
ſonorous lines, but mind ſenſe more than ſound; that 
we riſe with our author, and fall with him, and 
avoid the affected noiſe of empty ſcribblers; that de- 
generate verſes diſgrace a man of fortune; for a rich 
all. poet ts Without excuſe : that we muſt write with 
fury, and correct with phlegm ; that we muſt not 
ſhelter our abſurdities under the ſpecious name of po- 
etick licence or privilege ; that the ear is to be the 
judge of numbers and meaſure; thar rhyme is the o- 
rigin of many faults; that we, therefore, gught co r6- 
ject the barbarous aid, and depend entirely, on the, na- 
tive energy and harmony of our language, and the force | 
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con CERNING ona woe, 
Unnatural Flights / 
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POETRY 


"By: — RIGHT HoxoURABLE, | 
The Lord L axsDow * 
2 6: N Magn image ne a 
charming face 
In livgly paint an aan les 
to trace, 
He carefnlly nien 
beauteous line, 


deſign; 


We bal the piece, and give the x painter Pads By 


1 as mark bright reſemblance ſpeaks the dame ; 
>qenT A 3 Doets 


1 
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Adjuſting, to his objec hi 
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rk Oe: NS ar nog 
To copy dt Idas in che Iii 
Words Te the bent y which mer tech 
a 3 OUT N. (ere ſhown, 
And nature is telt Object to be drawn: 
The written 2 we applaud, or blame, 


But as the juſt 'proportions, e 
Why key nth pom Kei 


Or void of art, beyond theſe bounds = 
Gigantick forms, and monſtrous births alone 
C eee nature ho, diſdains to own- 


VW © a gail Naß 


19 
hi Buy poetry in fiction takes delight, 
> gen mounting up, in figures out of ſight, 
2) Nied cd d,in her audacipus, flight. . 
an metaphors, that always lye> 
g 5 And bold hyperboles, that ſoar ſo high, 
And: every ornament of mls mu dle A 
Paine Jae Ainet ty | I X91 275 be: 8 
Auſui) Miſtake me not — . 
And but forbid"thtemperance, not food: *_ 
Who ebe ec "ome happy ficion 
„ itil 202982 f 3 
80 inbin ents dhe very ft 
Not rais d to force, or r feign d in nature's om 
Bar mean to ED ob ſtr: 852 Ar nd adorn, . 
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(363 )) | 
Important truthis, fill, let your fables. hold, f 
And moral myKerics with. at unfold: * " * 
Ladies and beaux; to pleaſe, is all Fo 
But the; e cxitick will uten Ai 


1 3 
D* 14 0 11 . © > - — 


As yeils e cover, „ bur not hide,” | 
Such metaphors appear, when right ae, 
When thro' the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth, when, the meaning's obvious, will dif- 
(pence: 
The 1 what in reaſon's due, belicves, 
Nor can we call chat _ Warn 
pate eee agg, fo. bold;. Fant oe 
Diſdaining baunds,: are yet by rules controul d 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 
TheK Rune With truth, and make a tow't- 
(ing flight, 
Preſenting things ngaſlibla.; to view. 
They wander thro, incredible, too true: 
Falſhoods thus mix d, like metals are refin'd, 
Aide truth, An e the droſs belund. 
1 Sl 2 8 
Thug mac = ample pace to Dar, 
Nor needs forbidden regions to explore; br 
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Who thus deſcribes his. hero. i in the war? 
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2 * In heat of —— iy Wm Hain, 
Aud after death, * do's * Mu maintain. 
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The noiſy — 5 0 'ercharg'd lets fly, 
And | burſt unaiming, in the rended sky-; - 
Such n aun, ue like a mad-man's 
(eream, 
And naure ſuffers in the wild extrcam, 


| 5) The Roman wit, who. ts divides 
is His hero and his gods to different ſides, 
1 would condemn, but that, in ſpite of ſenſe, 
Th' admiring world ſtill ſtands in his defence! 
How oft, alas! the beſt of men in vain 
Contend for bleſſings that the worſt obtain! 
The gods permitting traytors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed :. 
And by the tyrant's murder, we may nd, 
That Cato and We dog "ny uin en 


WY 


| Thus n ruth, with ſuch prepoſtious pr, 
Our characters we leſſen, when we'd raiſe; 

Like  caftles built by magick art in air, 
82 vaniſh at appar, ach howhes poem: 1 
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( 34s ) 
But rais'd on truth by ſome judicious hand, 


* 


prin pros, = 1 render "4; 7 J 
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Xs HIKE: * 


Our king N and baniſh'd peace fir, 
The muſe ran mad, to ſee her cxil'd lord, 
On the crack'd whe; 4 the Bedlam heroes roar, 
| And ſcarce cou'd mor one reaſonable wank.” 


6) Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a franrick 36,” 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage ; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
e e to cuſtom, but not err d thro? choice. 
Deem then the people's, not the writers og 
Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin 
That fury ſpent in each elaborate piece, Vo. 
ee with aer Rome an 
I N 


(light, 
ms a our axckneſs, 4 to guide out 


(flight ;. 
With ſteddy judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 
They gave us patterns, and they ſer us bounds : 
The Stag yrite and Horace laid aſide, _ 
Inform'd by ns we need no foreign guide. 


„„ 


Who FRY Ob poetry a laſting name, 
May i in their leſſons learn the road to fame; 
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On ſhis foundation may the fabrick rife,” 
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Abandomd truth ſccks ſhelter in ah grove, - 
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POPs EXPLANATORY 


ANNOTATI ONS 


e THC fat IT "| ſhalt be cortriv'd or invented 
upon this foundation according to nature, ſhall be re- 
puted as truth : But whatſoever ſhall diminiſh from, 


or exceed the juſt proportiohs of nature, ſhall be re- 


nee on EE a 
> hea tents hill a 
hyon, this is a meraphor, and the meaning is obvious 


i and 


; - © 0 1 » > % * 
Fans 2 


| — Inn Ge be ie vn 

| - - intending thereby, to give his reader ſome idea of the 

DT ſtrength and fortitude of his heroe: -- - - Had he 

| faid, -- - - - That wolf, or that bear, this had been 

fualſe, by preſenting an image not conformable to the 
mture, or character of a heroe, &c. | 


3. Hyperboles are of divers forts, and the manner 
of introducing them is different: Some are, as it 
were, naturaliz d, and eſtabliſh'd by a cuſtomary 
way of expreſſion, as when we fay, ſuch a one's 2s 

ſwift as the wind, whiter than ſnow, or the like: 
Homer, ſpeaking of Hirews, calls him beauty, itſelf ; 
Martial, of Zoilus, lewdneſs itſelf. Such byperboles 
ye indeed, but deceive us not; and therefore Seneca 
terms them 1yes, that readily conduct our i n 

ro truths; and have an intelligible ſignification, though 
the. expreſſion be ſtrain'd beyond credibility : Cuſtom 
has Merle ſamiliariz d another way for hypeboles, 
for example, b y irony, as when we fay, of of ſome 
very infzmous. woman, ſhe's a civil perſon, where the 


meaning's to be taken in a ſenſe quite oppoſite to the 

letter. Theſe few figures are mention'd only for ex- 

ample's fake ; it will be underſtood, that all others are 
ro be ud with the like care and diſcrecion : 


40 Thee fines ken from. fe. The author 
need not have rrayell'd fo far from home to fetch 
nonſenſe; but he choſe rather to correct in the gentleſ 
manner, by a foreign example, hoping that ſuch as are 
conſcious of the like extravagances, will take the hint, 


„„ 
_— 


(/ 349 5 


ad. ſecretly. reprove chemſclves, 1— oftendi 

e It may be poſſible ſor ſome 

"to maintain rage and indignation- to the laſt 

; but the ſoul and body once parted, there muſt 

te de detenninaion of ation Bc * 4.1 
. 


5:) Yi cf doi plan fol vun. Coon Fo 


The conſent of ſo many ages having eſtabliſh'd the 
| reputation of this line, the author, perhaps, may be 
judg'd too preſuming in this attack; but he cou d 
not ſuppoſe that Caro, who is deſcrib'd to have been 
a man of ſtri devotion, and more reſembling the 
gods, than men, would chooſe any party in oppoſ- 
tion to the gods. The poet would give us, ta un- 
derſtand, os by hee: 20-000, IN 
pany the gods themſelves in an unjuſt cauſe, 
to repreſent a man to be either wiſer, | Lo wu 

God, may. ſhew the impiety of the writer, but can - 
add nothing to the luſtre of the heroe, ſince neither 

reaſon, nor religion will allow it; and it is impot- 
fible in nature for a corrupt being to be more excel. 
lent than a divine: Beſides, ſucceſs implies permiſ- 


ſion, and not approbation ; to place the gods always * 


on the thriving fide, is to make them partakers in 
all ſucceſsful wickedneſs: They judge before the con- 


cluſion of the action: The cataſtrophe will beſt de- 
termine on which {ide is providence, And the vio- | 


lent death of Ceſar acquits W 
panions of his r = 
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Agr e e r 54. Dou, therefore be far 
fied, that Where he has expos'd himſelf to be criti- 
cis d, it has been only when he has endeaveur d to 
follow the faſhion, to humour others, and not to pleaſe 
himſelf. It may likewiſe be obſerv'd, that at the 
time when thoſe characters were form'd, bullying was 
akogerher the mode, off the ſtage, as well as upon i. 
And though that humour is ſince much abated in the 
converſation of the world, yet there remains {6 far-a 
reliſn for it, that to this day an audience is never {6 
well pleas d as when an actor foams with ſome extra- 
vagant rant, neither can we ever expect a h 
reformation of this ſacrifice to the people, till 
writer has ſame more certzin encouragement than the 
bare profit ef a third: day: For, thoſe who write 
to live, Will be- dways under a neceſſity to comply in 
ſome mezfure with the generalrys wy whe approbe- 
Yon they Lublift, | 8 
Mr. \ For further ſarifition in his epiſtle 
dedicady no the Jeb Ty, thts ee te 
„ L remember ſome yeifes. of my om. Alarm and 
«© Almanzor, which cry vengeance upon me,; for 
<« their extravagance, &c. All I ow hy E 5 
« paſſages, which are, I hope, not many, is, that 1 
<« knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, even when 1 
„ writ them: 3 


HS 


- 
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( 351 ) 

« And if any of their Ses intrude by chance nog £ 
c my preſent writing, I draw a ſtroke over all thoſe | 

« Pallas of the theatre; and am refolv'd IL 

« ſettle myſelf no reputation by the applauſe of ooh: 

„ *Tis. not. that I am; morrify'd to all ambition, but 
« T ſcorn as much to take it from hal{-witted judges, 

ce as I ſhou'd to raiſe an eſtate, by cheating of bubbles; 

neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtile in tragedy, 

« which is naturally pompous and magnificent. But 

« nothing is truly ſublime that is not juſt and pro- 
« per.” Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Spaniſh Fryar. 

This may ſerve for a ſtanding apology for Mr. Dry- 

den againſt all his criticks; and likewiſe ſor an un- 

queſtionable authority, to confirm thoſe principles which 
che author of the n ben Neue | : 
ö 2 down, &c. ics Nin 2. 
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